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the St. Lawrence River in 

December terminated what 
in every respect has been the 
most successful season the port 
of Montreal has ever known, 
which has served to yet further 
increase the prestige of Canada’s 
first port among the trade inlets 
and outlets of the American con- 
tinent. 

Montreal maintained, in 1923, 
for the third successive year, her 
position as the leading grain ex- 
porting outlet of the American 
continent, while at the same time 
the increase in volume of general 
trade experienced was supple- 
mented by a growing popularity 


Tt closing of navigation on 
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with travellers of the St. Law- 
rence route to Europe. Withal, 
a vast amount of new construc- 
tion was effected and further 
facilities added to keep pace 
with the growing business of the 
port and in anticipation of\ that 
yet greater place Montreal will 
be called upon to fill in the fu- 
ture. 

Grain handled at Montreal 
during the 1923 season totaled 
120,013,938 bus, a slight reduc- 
tion from the volume handled the 
previous year, which was ex- 
pected, owing to the declining 
demand in Europe and competi- 
tion from other grain producing 
countries. The port, however, 
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secured a wide margin in grain traffic 
over all other American ports, her rec- 
ord of 120,013,938 bus comparing with 
87,130,000 at New York, 41,083,000 at 
Baltimore, 32,107,000 at Philadelphia, : am : 
19,512,000 at New Orleans, 10,469,000 fdas ad igs 
at Galveston, 3,568,000 at Norfolk, Va., ‘ . <eeae 
and 1,680,000 bus at Port Arthur, “ SF eh ME 
Texas. 

Transatlantic passengers handled at 
Montreal during the season recently 
cloged amounted to 31,028, as against 
27 in the previous one. Passengers 
arriving at or departing from Montreal 
represent about 20 per cent of the total 
transatlantic traffic. This proportion 
of -traffic, which may appear small, is 
in reality quite substantial, in view of 
the fact that Montreal’s open season 
lasts only seven months and the further 
fact that all third class passengers, 
travelling the St. Lawrence route, land 
at Quebec together with a small pro- 
portion of first and second cabin pas- 
sengers. 

In the fall of 1921 a well-known in- 
ternational economic authority, survey- 
ing the tremendous volume of trade passing through the port of Montreal, made 
the observation that. the Fordney tariff had been responsible for setting the 
progress of the Canadian metropolis ahead by 15 years; or, in other words, that 
Montreal was experiencing a volume of business which at its previous normal 
rate of expansion it could only reasonably have expected to reach in 15 years’ 
time. With the passing of the Fordney tariff, in fact, by reason of the vastly 
greater bulk of Canadian produce seeking outlet through Canadian channels, 
Montreal immediately assumed a new and far more important standing, and all 
her efforts since that time have been toward the fitting herself for the new réle 
she has been called upon so suddenly to play. 

The work of developing the port of Montreal is a never ceasing task. From 
the earliest days of serious port operations the objective of those responsible 
for its activities was to keep facilities well ahead of trade. Previous to 1921 
the provision .of facilities was considered adequate to care for many years’ 
growth. Since that time, however, developments have been feverishly prosecuted 
in an endeavor to meet the remarkable situation suddenly brought about, though 
in the performance of every piece of work there is always a vision of tremen- 
dous future expansion. Since the Montreal Harbor Commission came into 
existence in 1830, $37,000,000 have been spent on the development of the port, 
and funds are being expended on improvement and expansion at the present 
time which make this sum seem insignificant. 

The elaborate programme of improvement entered upon in the past few 
years has covered every phase of port activity—extension of shipping accommo- 
- dation, warehouse storage space, elevator capacity and handling facilities. 
’ Wharves have been provided capable of docking the largest liners, elevators 
' have been extended and Saupe to handle the major share of the dominion’s 











vast grain crop, and facilities have been so perfected that today Montreal holds 


many records for cargo handling. The Harbor Commission’s staff of technica} 
experts have already made Montreal port a pattern for others, and in all thejp | 
works have an eye to the future, 

The present total wharfage of the port of Montreal amounts to 43,417 Jing) 
feet, or 8.2224 miles. At ordinary low water Montreal has 26,927 linea] feet, 
or 5.0998 miles, or wharfage for vessels of 30 feet draft or over. For vessels 
of from 25 to 30 feet draft there are 15,090 lineal feet, or 2.8579 miles, The 
total deep draft accommodation amounts to 42,017 lineal feet, or 7.9577 miles, 
That Montreal is essentially a deep water harbor is shown by the fact that of 
the miles of wharfage only 1,398 lineal feet, or .02647 miles, are for vessels of 
20 feet draft or under. 

The port facilities include 28 berths for vessels 500 feet in length and draw. 
ing 30 feet of water, 36 berths for vessels 400 feet long with a draft of 20 feet, 
and 39 berths for vessels 200 feet long with a draft of 10 feet. Eighteen veggelg 
1,000 feet long could be berthed at one time in Montreal harbor. 

An urgently needed expansion of storage space for perishable produetg gt 
the harbor was rectified in 1922, when what is one of the largest warehouses and 
cold storage plants in the world was completed, having a capacity of 4,628,099 
cubic feet. The building, which is of 10 stories, is modern in construction and 
equipment, and any ocean liner can berth at its dock. 

Since Montreal has come to occupy its new place among world ports possibly 
the most crying need it has experienced has been for increased elevator accom. 
modation. The vastly increased volume of grain pouring into the port to geek 
outlet has taxed elevator capacity to the limit, and resulted in a hectic activity 
prevailing to keep the port clear. In 1921 grain elevator accommodation at 
Montreal amounted to 10,250,000 bus, 
and this capacity was found to be total- 
ly inadequate. Ceaseless activity has 
prevailed since that time to increase 
grain storage space to meet the needs 
of the present aud the immediate fu- 
ture. 

One of the most important works of 
the past two years has been .the con- 
struction of an elevator at the Tarte 
Pier at the eastern end of the harbor, 
which in the first instance has an initial 
storage capacity of 2,000,000 bus of 
grain. Looking to the future when 
Canada’s exportable surplus of grain 
will be yet larger, provision has been 
made for an extension of the storage 
capacity up to 14,000,000 bus, which 
will make this the largest as well as the 
most modern elevator in the world. 
With unloading jetty complete, when 
it is opened for traffic at the beginning 
of the 1924 navigation season, it will 
have cost $3,000,000 in its present state, 

This elevator will have a receiving 
capacity of 50,000 bus per hour from 
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‘Red Sawyer was down here the other day 
limber-jawin’ around an’ most anything,” 
‘i[ylif{ $aid Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
, oller Mills, ‘‘an’ finally he run into 
how het up he was over taxes goin’ 
= to be cut. ‘Well, Red,’ I says, 
i! ‘I reckon they will be, but it ain’t 
MN no way sure. Looks to me like 

: Conétess is mostly favorin’ its game leg; 
| Al both sides is figgerin’ out what will 
set best for electioneerin’ purposes, an’ right now it looks 
like they’re both aimin’ to claim all of the glory for cuttin’ 
taxes without doin’ any more than they’ve got to do an’ still 
leave plenty of money to spend log rollin’ and campaignin’. 
Mebby taxes’ll come down, but nearly every holler log’s got 
two ends to it, an’ I allow right now both’ll bear watchin’. 
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f i PLAYING WITH FIRE 

a. ECENTLY there have been a good 
rte many complaints from European 
oe | flour importers that exporters in the 
ial | United States have been showing con- 
of | siderable laxity in the matter of living 
on | WP to their contracts. Sometimes the 
in | four has not been shipped by the speci- 
sie | fied date; more often it has been de- 

| ficient in quality, failing to come up to 

4 sample or to the established character 
he of the brand under which it is sold. The 
d. fact that complaints of this kind have 
ad of late been increasing in number indi- 
rg | cates a growing carelessness on the part 
a of exporters which, in view of the present 
a status of the flour trade with Europe, 
: is utterly inexcusable. 

ed As regards the terms of the contract, 


flour is either shipped on time or it is 
not. There are occasions when delays in 
seaboard loading are unavoidable, but as 
a rule the exporter has it in his power 
to ship his. flour on or before the speci- 
fied date, if only he will make it his 
business to do so. The foreign importer 
bases his buying and selling on specified 
shipment dates, and he has every right to 
expect that his flour will be shipped in 
accordance with his instructions. When 
the exporter is careless about such mat- 
ters, or cuts the time to the last moment 
on the expectation of a falling market, 
he cannot wonder if his exasperated cus- 
tomer elects in future to trade with 
somebody more trustworthy. 





The matter of inferior flour quality is 


still more serious, because it not only 
estranges the particular buyer and seller, 
but inflicts a direct injury on the entire 
flour export trade. It is not enough for 
the exporter to make an allowance to the 
buyer on the basis of the deficiency in 
quality; even if the allowance were large 


| enough, which it rarely is, the importer 


would have on his hands a lot of inferior 
flour, every sack of which is a direct 
menace to the continued activity of the 
flour export trade. 

The recent development of flour ex- 
porting as a distinct and separate branch 
of the trade, with many of the mills 
completely eliminated from the direct 
export business, puts the responsibility 
first of all on the shoulders of the sea- 
beard flour exporters. They do not ac- 


merce. 


tually grind the flour they sell, but it 
is their clear duty to stand back of the 
quality of every shipment they make. 
Any other policy is, in the long run, 
bound to be disastrous. 

The flour export trade between the 
United States and Europe is just now in 
a distinctly precarious condition. With 
relatively high wheat prices, the Ameri- 
can exporters can hold their foreign busi- 
ness only by quality and service. Qual- 
ity means that every sack of export flour 
must be exactly what it professes to be; 
service means that contract terms and 
shipping instructions must be adhered to 
in absolute good faith and to the letter. 

The European flour importers have in 
the past been staunch and valued friends 
of the American millers. An importer 
who feels that he is not getting fair play, 
who has reason to believe that the ex- 
porter is either deliberately or through 
heedlessness treating him unjustly, can- 
not be blamed for ceasing to be a friend; 
worse than this, he may become an ac- 
tive enemy by transferring his buying to 
some other country. The exporter or 
exporting miller who does not use every 
possible effort to live up to his contracts 
with foreign buyers is inevitably stran- 
gling his own business, but he is also 
doing something very much worse: he is 
betraying alike his friends abroad and 
the flour export trade of his own coun- 
try. 


PROTECTION 


FFICIAL figures for flour and 

wheat imports in 1923 have just 
been issued by the Department of Com- 
Flour imports were 268,031 bar- 
rels, or two tenths of one per cent of 
the year’s total supply in the United 
States, as against 694,089 barrels import- 
ed in 1922, 965,954 in 1921, and 800,788 
in 1920. Wheat imports amounted to 
19,501,706 bushels, or two per cent of 
the total supply, compared with 22,642,- 
709 bushels imported in 1922, 23,286,024 
in 1921, and 35,808,656 in 1920. 

It looks as though the existing duties 
on wheat and flour were operating pretty 
successfully in holding imports down. 
WwW r they are actually affording 
much’ protection to the United States 
wheat grower is another matter. 


STATE COMPETITION 

HE recent closing of three of the 

Russell-Miller Milling Company’s 
mills in North Dakota brings forward 
once more, and with renewed emphasis, 
the old question of whether any state 
government can, in the real interests of 
the people it represents, afford to drive 
out privately operated industry through 
its efforts to enter the industrial field on 
its own account. North Dakota has a 
very large state owned and operated 
mill, located at the extreme eastern end 
of the state, and it is admittedly the 
competition of this mill has 
brought about the closing of the pri- 
vately owned plants. 


which 


Most states, cities and towns strive 
diligently to attract private capital, be- 
cause it means more employment, more 
activity and more healthy growth. The 
towns in which North Dakota’s mills have 
been located have profited directly and 
materially thereby; each mill that is 
closed means a direct loss to the com- 
munity. Wisconsin tried the costly ex- 
periment of legislating capital out of 
the state, and has seen the error of its 
ways; North Dakota seems to be going 
through a somewhat similar experience. 

Judging by reports from many sources, 
the North Dakota state mill has followed 
the practice of selling its products out- 
side of the state at very low prices; its 
quotations on semolina for export, for 
example, have consistently been below 
the market. On the other hand, within 
the state, where it could appeal to the 
local pride of its customers, it has asked 
prices higher than those quoted by pri- 
vately owned mills. It has been com- 
pelled to do this, in part, by its loca- 
tion, involving the double freight cost of 
hauling wheat east to Grand Forks and 
back again as flour to the distributing 
points. 

The state has claimed that the opera- 
tion of the government mill means higher 
prices to the farmer for his wheat and 
lower prices to the consumer for his 
flour. This is entirely possible, although 
the current reports do not seem to indi- 
cate that it has actually taken place, but 
it can be done only on the basis of pass- 
ing on some proportion of the overhead 
cost to the taxpayers. In other words, 
the people of North Dakota can, by pay- 
ing increased taxes, subsidize their mill 
to such a point that no privately op- 
erated concerns can compete with it, but 
in the aggregate, and counting in the 
proportion of taxes required for this 
subsidy, they will pay, not less, but more, 
for their flour, and get less, not more, 
for their wheat. 

Experiences in North Dakota with the 
small mill at Drake have proved that 
ingenious bookkeeping can turn a mani- 
fest loss into an apparent profit; a state 
government can allocate its expenses in 
ways which would be utterly impossible 
for a private corporation. Thus it does 
not greatly matter whether the Grand 
Forks mill is made to show a profit or a 
loss; the point is that in any case it can 
beat the market only by making extra 
demands on the taxpayers. It can pay 
any price it chooses for wheat, and sell 
flour for next to nothing, provided the 
taxpayers are willing to make up the 
difference. In so doing, it necessarily 
drives out all private competition. 

What does North Dakota want to do 
about it? What do the other states which 
have from time to time contemplated en- 
tering the grain or milling business think 
of the economic soundness of deliberately 
driving private capital beyond their bor- 
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ders? The privately owned mills of 
North Dakota have been valuable sources 
of revenue and prosperity to their com- 
munities; is it worth while to eliminate 
them for the sole purpose of burdening 
the taxpayers with a subsidy for the 
state’s venture into industry? 





CONCERNING DON QUIXOTE 

HE Northwestern Miller is in receipt 

of an interesting, but unfortunately 
anonymous, communication postmarked 
Havana, Cuba, which runs thus: 

“Certainly The Northwestern Miller is 
an enterprise formed by men of culture. 
I cannot understand how is it possible 
that they permit in the front cover of 
their January 9 number, the printing of 
such an immense ignorance such asa black 
horse for the poor old gentleman of La 
Mancha and a brown horse for his faith- 
ful Sancho. Moreover the horse is stout 
and strong.. Such ignorance! Rosinante 
was white and half starved, and Sancho 
had a gray donkey. Really it is a pity 
that you had printed such a thing. May- 
be it would have been less of a profana- 
tion if you’d printed a picture of Venus 
with a gown on.” 

The Northwestern Miller is grateful 
for the suggestion concerning Venus, and 
assures its nameless reader that if it 
ever does publish the lady’s picture, it 
will use every effort to see that she is 
discreetly clothed. Its efforts in this 
direction, as some of its subscribers will 
recall, have already been used success- 
fully in behalf of the unfortunate’ Mr. 
Zodiac of The Miller’s Almanack, whose 
chilly northern exposure has now been 
completely obliterated by the sartorial 
ingenuity of the staff artist. 

As regards Rosinante, however, the 
Cuban reader himself displays startling 
ignorance. How could he ever have con- 
founded -the sleek black beast in Caton 
Woodville’s spirited picture with the 
hungry steed which Don Quixote habitu- 
ally bestrode? Presumably his edition 
of Cervantes is sadly abridged, or he 
would remember the passage which im- 
mediately precedes the adventure of the 
windmills, and which, in the definitive 
Madrid edition in forty-two volumes, 
prepared by Diego Clemente Jesus Rod- 
riguez Cejador y Franca Moron, and ad- 
mirably rendered into English by Bu- 
cefalo Jones, runs thus: 

“Now, it appearing that the coura- 
geous Don was about to charge upon the 
giants, his faithful Sancho, perceiving 
them to be in very truth windmills, be- 
thought him that while a starving nag 
and a donkey might serve well enough 
for combat with giants, they were but 
sorry cattle for an affair with an angry 
miller. Wherefore, alleging to his mas- 
ter that it would be ill done to affright 
the aforesaid giants with the spectacle 
of Rosinante snorting and rearing in the 
fury of battle, he induced him for the 
nonce to ride a fine horse that chanced 
to be standing, ready saddled and bridled 
in the inn yard, and he himself, without 
so much as ‘by your leave,’ seized the 
innkeeper’s own nag, ‘for so,’ says Sancho 
to himself, ‘should yonder miller sally 
forth in wrath, at least my good master 
and I stand an equal chance of running 
away with whole skins.’ For even in 
those days it was accounted a perilous 
thing to enrage a miller.” 

The Northwestern Miller is glad to 
make this point clear, partly because 
there may be other readers whose texts 
of the immortal Spanish classic are simi- 
larly incomplete, and partly because of 
the appropriate moral. 
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| TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 


RADE AALER AREA EEAES 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 13.) 


PumaperpHia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, 
but limits are steadily maintained. Mill- 
feed is dull and weak to sell. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—There is continued 
firmness in prices, with practically no 
change in market conditions. 
Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast continues fair. A 
few good-sized contracts are being 
booked. Millfeed is in fair demand, 
Bautrmore, Mv.—Flour is easier in 
tone with wheat, and buyers are out of 
the market,.but mills as yet show no 
disposition to reduce prices. Feed is 
unchanged. 

Pivrssurcn, Pa—The tiour market 
opened with demand and prices 
slightly firmer. Millfeed is more active, 
with demand good and prices higher. 
Shipping directions for flour are better 
than for some time. 

Bourrato, N. Y.—Oil meal has broken 
to the lowest price reached since 1920. 
Tonn is offered at $38.50 and the 
market is weak. Other feeds are down, 
bran being as low as $27.50. Demand is 
very light. Flour is fairly steady. 
Cotumsus, On10o.—There is not much 
change in the flour situation. Prices are 
holding firm, and buyers are not showing 
very much interest. No sales have been 
reported so far this week. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in.very satisfac- 
torily. Feed is quiet, with prices higher. 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The flour market is 
very quiet, so far as new business is 
concerned. Some business is being done 
in the South on soft wheat flour, and 
shipping directions are fairly satisfac- 
tory. Export tradc is extremely quiet. 
Millfeed is very dull, and quotations 
weaker. 

Mitwavxee, Wis.—The grain trade’s 
holiday, after Monday’s weak close, 
made the flour business eaily this week 
a dull affair. Limits are firmly held by 
mills. The rye flour trade is fair, and 
prices are firm. Millfeed is nominally 
unchan with demand limited all 
along the line. 

Boston, Mass.—There is no improve- 
ment in the demand for flour. Receipts 
continue liberal and the trade has an 
ample supply of flour to meet immediate 
demands. ere is some pressure to 
sell by s ring and hard winter wheat 
mills, with little result. Millfeed is dull, 
with the market unchanged. 

Cuicaco, I1u.—Flour prices are un- 
changed and sales are still largely con- 
fined to small lots. Buyers are indiffer- 
ent, and only take on flour as needed. 
The feed market is unchanged. Prices 
are the same and the market draggy. 
Offerings are plentiful, and sales limited. 
Oil meal is weaker and dull, and quoted 
at $42@43 ton. 





MELLON DENIES SHIPSTEAD CHARGE 
Wasuincton, D, C.—Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon has. denied a charge 
made on the floor of the Senate by Sen- 
ator Shipstead, of Minnesota, to the ef- 
fect that the government was maintain- 
ing high interest rates on the issues of 
certificates of indebtedness for the pur- 
— of stiffening commercial rates 
oughout the country. 
Cartes C. Hart. 





DEATH OF SIGMUND LEDERER 
und Lederer, aged 74 years, died 
,on Feb. 7 at his Cleveland, Ohio, resi- 
dence, the New Amsterdam Hotel. He 
was known as Cleveland’s pioneer flour 
obber and as the founder, 50 years 
ago, of the Lederer Milling Co. For the 
eee 12 years he had not active in 

business, which has been conducted 
by his son, Arthur Lederer. 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIA’S FLOUR TRADE 
Imports into Czecho-Slovakia of bread 


ie, Saritg January to October, 1993, 
e, amounted to 6,680 metric tons, 
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taled 178,023 tons, against 168,567 in the 
first 10 months of 1922, The October 
imports of wheat flour were received 
chiefly from Hungary, which supplied 27 
per cent; Germany, 21 per cent (prob- 
ably largely of American origin) ; United 
States, 12 per cent; France, 11 per cent. 
Czecho-Slovakia’s exports of bread 
rains in October, 1923, amounted to 
;704 metric tons, consisting almost 
wholly of rye, 95 per cent of which went 
to Austria. 





VENEZUELAN FLOUR TRADE 


Consular Report Says American Product Is 
Used There Almost Exclusively— 
Local Output Small 


Wasuineton, D. C.—American flour is 
used almost exclusively in Venezuela, 
according to a consular report from La 
Guayra, through which port much of it 
arrives. The local product is small, the 
report says, and does not take care of 
the demand. Wheat is grown on the 
llanos or plains in the interior, but trans- 
portation methods are in such a back- 
ward state that it is impossible to supply 
all of the cities and towns. This results 
in importation of wheat flour. 

For a period of six months, from Jan- 
uary to June, 1922, according to figures 
available, a total of 7,394 tons were im- 
ported, valued at about $627,258. Small 
quantities are imported from the British 





West Indian Island of Trinidad and 
from Canada. 

Importations of wheat flour are usual- 
ly made by commission merchants, but 
in a few instances bakers import for 
themselves. There are all kinds and 
qualities of American brands on sale, 
but the bulk of imports comprise in- 
ferior grades. Little flour is sold to in- 
dividual householders, as they generally 
lack eg | facilities, and most of the 
laboring classes buy bread from local 
bakers. 

Import duties are high, mainly for rea- 
sons of revenue, but presumably to pro- 
tect the home industries. According to 
classification of the custom house the 
duty on flour, including all surtaxes, is 
$3.43 per 100 lbs. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





SWISS ALIMENTARY PASTE INDUSTRY 

Switzerland has been manufacturing 
alimentary pastes for the past 100 years, 
and has built up an industry well estab- 
lished throughout the country and com- 
prising 80 important factories, according 
to Consul Haskell. These plants are 
capable of an annual production of 48,- 
000 tons, which is more than sufficient to 
take care of the home market. During 
the past two years national consumption 
of a pastes has declined to ane 
average of about 26,000 tons per annum, 
so that there is serious overproduction at 
the present time, the export market be- 
ing inconsiderable. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 








Feb. 10 

Feb.9 Feb.2 1923 oo 

Minneapolis ...222,294 236,955 249,050 398 ggx 
Sh RRS 12,402 12,995 13,029 “giaggy 
Duluth-Superior 15,760 20,175 8,010 8.815 
Milwaukee ..... 3,000 2,500 8,000 ggg 
Totals ......253,456 272,625 278,090 $98 445 
Outside mills*. .166,673 226,577 150,301 185075 





et aes ch ee 
Ag’gate sprg.420,129 499,202 428,391 509,215 


St. Louis ...... 36,600 36,600 30,500 24,209 
Bt, Temiat 2... 44,100 47,100 39,406 37,100 
Buffalo ........122,684 123,156 ....., 164,845 
Rochester, ..... 7,500 6,800 5,300 8,700 
Chicago ....... 37,000 38,000 22,000 20,905 
Kansas City.... 92,290 112,191 76,960 81,200 


Kansas Cityt...277,437 317,068 268,070 278.035 


? 

; 
ee eee 19,835 20,464 21,600 16,199 j 
St. Joseph . 24,079 82,200 ...... Sig ' 
tt Ey ie le 17,525 23,285,,... | 
Wichita ....... 36,261 42,086 ...... samen 
oe 29,000 32,500 23,800 24,859 
Toledof ....... 94,984 71,640 60,110 58,599 | 
Indianapolis ... 9,631 9,132 12,085 9995 | 
Nashville** ....123,417 117,386 91,695 119,969 | 
Portland, Oreg. 50,028 61,134 35,655 30,399 | 
Beattie .iecvccee 34,211 31,680 36,030 $2,155 
Tacoma ....... 47,798 44,300 42,018 40,999 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week. 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full. 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Feb. 10 Feb, 11 
92 


Feb. 9 Feb.2 1923 22 
Minneapolis ...... 8 42 55 
EE a «Saintes se 50 52 55 35 
Duluth-Superior .. 43 55 22 23 
Milwaukee ........ 256 21 50 50 
Outside mills* .... 53 57 50 44 
Average spring.. 43 48 46 49 
OR Pee 57 57 60 48 
iy CE Vc cs does 51 54 51 48 
a Re 74 74 ad 99 
Rochester ........ 41 37 28 46 
SNE -accccces 92 95 55 50 
Kansas City ...... 61 74 58 70 
Kansas City? ..... 55 62 51 56 
re 80 82 93 89 
Fe 51 68 am 
NS SA eer 44 50 
. Pr 56 64 os 
arr 64 71 50 52 
1. Pes 64 63 51 44 
Indianapolis ...... 48 46 53 41 
Nashville** ....... 57 60 52 59 
Portland, Oregon... 80 98 62 53 
BOMEEEB cccwccccces 65 60 68 61 
WED ‘sn cendeess 84 78 73 72 
WOOD ccvesseces 64 66 57 59 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L, 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Jan. 26, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Flour production, bbls— 


Dec. 30-Jan. & ....... 2,243 1,949 1,776 
SOR. BED vc codec cds ce 2,526 2,247 2,184 | 
SOM, BRAD ovccncsceca 2,593 2,247 2,184 i 
. eS eer es 2,565 2,400 2,381 © 
July 1-Jan. 12....... 78,478 82,010 79,000 | 
Flour, July 1-Jan. 26, ¢ 

bbls— ; 
BES “Kin dvéeeecavs 10,816 8,867 9,700 © 
|. Pre eer 131 300 290 
Wheat, July 1-Jan. 26, 

bus— ‘ 
Receipts from farms. .517,000 586,000 638,000 > 
| RES lance SE 60,939 119,418 165,681 © 
Eo ce Sbec obs as 17,800 13,430 17,800 © 
Ground by mills ..... 360,998 369,045 366,200 
Wheat stocks, Jan, 26, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 71,840 48,680 46,787 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit.105,429 110,459 111,689 





Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States in the eal- 
endar years 1923 and 1922, as officially Te- 
ported: 


1923 1922 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 268,031 694,089 
Wheat, bus .....6+..3.. 19,501,706 22,642,709 
ame; WON 65665455 + 60a 203,499 112,824 
Ee ET er 316,704 1,299,410 — 
Macaroni, vermicelli, c 
eS Me Oar hed te 6 3,474,713 2,917,369 
SA LE 35.0 Shs cred cake 52,299,167 64,514,386 


Biscuits, cakes, etc., lbs 590, 


Flaxseed, ‘bus 





The import duties on wheat and at 
flour in Maderia, re-established by a 
cree of Nov. 13, 1923, have been removed ~ 
by a decree of Nov. 26, published in the — 
Diario do Governo of the same date. 


962,157 4 
24,332,329 14,918, % 
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LONDON FLOUR MARKET 


Mill Prices Above Buyers’ Ideas, but Im- 
porters Are Able to Offer from 
Old Stocks 


Lonpow, Enc., Feb. 12.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—More business is passing in Cana- 
dian and Australian flour. Mill prices 
are above buyers’ ideas, but importers, 
being able to offer from old purchases at 
9d below mill prices, are making fair 
sales. Mills offer Canadian top patents 
at 96s 6d ($5.75 per bbl), and export 
atents at 34s 6d ($5.40 per bbl), net, 
cif; Australians at 33s 6d, c.i.f. There 
are very few Australian offers, owing to 
the scarcity of freight. Taking prices 
for home milled straight run are firmer, 
but the official price is unchanged at 
at tog Holland market is apathetic. 
Some sales of Kansas hard wheat 
straights have been made on the basis 
of 16 florins ($5.35 per bbl), also Min- 
nesota patents at 16.75 florins ($5.60 per 
pbl). Manitoba straights at 16.10 florins 
($5.40 per bbl) are considered too high. 

C. F. G, Rarxes. 





JEWETT RETURNS TO LOAN BANK 

Wasurinoton, D. C.—George C. Jewett, 
general manager American Wheat Grow- 
ers Associated, Inc., is expected to take 
up his duties as secretary of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Bank at Spokane about 
April 1. He resigned the secretaryship 
of the Spokane bank two or three years 


to manage the Northwest Wheat 
- Grow 


ers Associated, Inc., of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, and retired from the 
latter organization to form the Ameri- 
can Wheat Growers Associated, Inc, 
Caries C. Hart. 





UNRESTRICTED GRAIN MARKETS 

Cuicaco, I11.—At a meeting held at 
the Union League Club, Chicago, on 
Feb. 6, a movement was launched by 
prominent grain men to restore normal 
conditions on the grain exchanges. An 
organization to be known as the Asso- 
ciation to Restore Free and Unrestricted 
Grain Markets was formed, and an ex- 
ecutive committee headed by Adolph 
Kempner was appointed. Officers of the 
new organization include L. C. Bros- 
seau, Joseph Simons, Edward Andrew, 
vice chairmen; Horace L. Wing, secre- 
tary, and R, P. Boylan, assistant secre- 
tary. Headquarters will be in the Postal 
Telegraph Building, Chicago. 

In discussing the new organization, 
Mr. Kempner stated that farmers, grain 
men, manufacturers and all others in- 
terested in free, open, competitive grain 
marketing wilt comprise the membership. 
“Every one,” he said, “particularly the 
farmer, knows the damage that has been 
sustained as a result of the undue re- 
striction under which the grain market 
has been compelled to function. It is the 
purpose of the organization to secure 
such changes in existing statutes as will 
permit of normal operation, with as- 
surance that the necessary speculative 
and investment trade for carrying the 
farmer’s surplus of grain will not be 
driven from the al ar by restrictive 
laws. 

“Certain provisions of the grain fu- 
tures, act, with its frequent reference 
to manipulation and its undue threats 
directed toward traders, have kept the 
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64 per cent of capacity. 


land as the leaders. 


Washington. 
Mills Co., died on Feb. 8. 





FHE WEEK IN MILLING 


The week of Feb. 3-9 showed a general reduction in the flour output, 
owing to the relatively slack business booked in January. 
Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills reported operation at 56 per 
cent of capacity, as against 65 per cent the week before, while the spring 
wheat mills showed a drop from 48 per cent of capacity to 43 per cent. 
The central states mills, mostly grinding soft winter wheat, on the other 
hand, gained one point over the previous week, with operation reported at 
Buffalo remained unchanged at 74 per cent. 
Pacific Coast mills continued to report great activity, the output being 
about 80 per cent of total capacity, with the Tacoma mills replacing Port- 


Flour and feed prices have shown practically no change from the 
previous week. Patents and straights are very close to where they were a 
year ago, except for soft winters, which are about 50c per bbl cheaper; 
clears are 25@40c per bbl below last year’s level at this time. 
likewise lower than it was a year ago, by as much as $2@8 per ton. 
have continued to hold their prices fairly firm, without much tendency to 
make concessions for the sake of securing business, 

The week was marked by a vigorous protest against the McNary- 
Haugen export corporation bill on the part of a committee of millers in 
James Currier Andrews, formerly head of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, Minneapolis, and for many years with the Pillsbury Flour 


The Kansas- 


The 


Feed is 
Mills 








market in a condition of uncertainty 
since its enactment. Developments of 
recent months have proved conclusively 
that concerted action is necessary if the 
farmer’s grain market is to maintain its 
high efficiency of past years.” 

S. O. Werner. 





BELFAST IMPORTER VISITS AMERICA 
F, L. M.- Kosmack, of the firm of 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, accom- 
panied by his wife, arrived in New York 
last week for a month’s visit to the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Kosmack 
is a son of the late Max Kosmack, the 
founder of the firm of M. Kosmack & 
Co., Glasgow. As previously announced 
in The Northwestern Miller, the firm of 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co. was recently 
established in Belfast, for the purpose of 
doing business as importers of flour, 
grain and feedingstuffs. It is Mr. Kos- 
mack’s intention to visit the principal 
milling centers of the United States and 
Canada for the purpose of arranging 
connections for his new firm. 





BREAD AND WINE IN ITALY 


Kansas City, Mo.—Henry J. Haskell, 
associate editor Kansas City Star, is 
author of a series of travel notes in that 
paper, written while Mr. Haskell was on 
a tour of Europe recently. The notes 
are principally a record of personal ex- 
periences, one of which follows: 

“It is a constant struggle in Italy to 
get any drinking water. I haven’t tasted 
ice water since I bought it at 12c a glass 
at the American bar of the Adlon Hotel, 
Berlin. 

“J have met several Italians who tell 
me they never drink water. This state- 
ment is said to be literally true. Wine 
is abundant, good and cheap. So why 
waste thirst on water? they reason. 

“One day last week a friend and I 
hired a low neck hack and drove out 
on the Appian Way from Rome. We 
stopped to get luncheon at a little inn 


with a dirt floor. Two drivers of carts 
of fagots were eating there. They had 
a loaf of crusty bread that we call 
French or Vienna broad, and a jar of 
red wine. 

“We found that was the limit of the 
inn. There was nothing else to be had. 
But the luncheon was surprisingly good. 
The bread was well made, and the wine 
tasted like cider that was beginning to 
work. There was no butter, of course. 
There never is in Italy, except for 
breakfast. The bill, including tip, was 
six cents apiece.” ; 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





NEW SHIP OPERATING POLICY 

Wasnincton, D. C.—The Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration are making a study with a view 
to arriving at some new ship operating 
policy, according to Leigh C. Palmer, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. T. V. O’Connor, chairman of 
the board, and Mr. Palmer, have an- 
nounced that they are in perfect accord 
regarding the handling of the govern- 
ment owned fleet, and that they will work 
together for the general benefit of the 
American merchant marine. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 





ATTACK ON FLEXIBLE PROVISION 
Wasuincton, D. C.—A move to ac- 
complish the repeal of the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff law is expected to be 
launched at a meeting of producers to 
be called here during the next 60 days by 
John H. Kirby, president of the South- 
ern Tariff Association. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 





TAKES SPROUT-WALDRON OFFICE 

W. R. Leathers, until recently in 
charge of sales for Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., mill builders, Muncy, Pa., has taken 
charge of that company’s Chicago office, 
succeeding George J. Noth, who died in 
January. 
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“PROFIT AND LOSS” SERMON 


Unidentified Moses of the 
Discusses the Manner in Which 
ers Pick Their Own Pockets 





Milling Industry 
Mill- 


The unidentified mill manager who has 
been addressing circular form sermons 
to millers the past three weeks has this 
to say in his current communication: 

“When you sell below cost you are 
picking your own pocket. 

“All successful men have courage, but 
what about us? We millers go out and 
sell flour below cost, take a gamble on 
the market, hoping that it will decline 
errough to enable us to get out on a sale 
that through our greed and thoughtless- 
ness we confirmed. When you think of 
it, it sounds foolish, but nevertheless it 
is true. 

“We have nerve, but we are applying 
it wrongly. Just the other day, one of 
our jobbers who is willing to pay a 
fair profit wanted to buy flour. Another 
mill salesman happened in at that time, 
and quoted 50c per bbl under us. Need- 
less to say that neither of us got the 
order at the time. 

“Our competitor killed the sale for 
the time being, but we booked the order 
at our price later on. By having the 
nerve to hold out for a fair price, we 
saved money. Four months ago we 
would have taken the order, and cussed 
our competitor. We have stopped doing 
foolish business, and if you come along 
and take our business at a loss to your- 
self, hop to it. We issue this challenge, 
for we think that we are just as good 
or a better salesman than you are. 

“From now on we are going to sell 
our flour on a basis of quality and sales- 
manship, or not at all. If we don’t get 
the business then, we have no one to 
blame but ourselves. Our competitors 
can help themselves and help us by fol- 
lowing the same policy—by bucking up 
and meeting each issue squarely instead 
of dodging it, as has been the habit the 
past few months. 

“We are going to clean out our whole 
sales force if necessary, for we have 
made up our mind to go out and do 
business like people in other lines are 
doing. Whether you do or don’t, won’t 
make any difference to us. This may 
take a lot of nerve but, after all, it 
is only common sense. 

“All wise men are foolish some time 
or other, but the fool is foolish all the 
time. To which class do you belong? 

“Prorit AND Loss. 

“P. S. Yes, sir! Conditions are im- 
proving. Keep up the good work and 
we will soon be out of the mire.” 





SNOW COVERS OKLAHOMA WHEAT 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Snow covered 
nearly all of the wheat belt of northern 
Oklahoma and the Texas panhandle dur- 
ing the first week of February. This 
was regarded as of great value to grain. 
The growing condition continues excel- 
lent throughout this territory. 








WEIGHT HEARINGS CONTINUED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Hearings on the 
decimal weight bill will be continued for 
two weeks, the House committee on coin- 
age, weights and measures decided at its 
last meeting. A favorable report on the 
bill is likely at the end of that time. 
Cranes C. Harr. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 12. 
jutes; milifeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
meee memmaard patent ............ceeccees 
a a's ob sade desckecev evades 
Hard winter short patent................... 
ES ar 

EN rere ree ere 


Soft winter short patent.................... 
Meebo mentee Straight...........ccccccseccees 
Soft winter first clear...............ee.eeeee 


so dob. veins cacdpncdceaceess 
Rye TS © 6 0.084¢5.0528 6660006 ¢cenee 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
middlings (gray shorts) S¢9 





eee eee eee ee eT eeeeeeee 


Family patent 
Beattle .....:... $5.70@6.30 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 


“Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River po 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


ints for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade lphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.30@ 6.70 $6.40@ 6.90 $....@.... $6.30@ 6.60 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.65@ 6.90 $7.00@ 7.35  $7.65@ 7.80 $6.75@ 7.00  $7.25@ 7.75 
5.90@ 6.30 6.20@ 6.35 cove Bocce 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 6.70@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.55 6.50@ 6.75 +10 No MD c0:¢10%0 
4.80@ 56.25 4.80@ 5.10 cen tierce 4.60@ 5.10 5.15@ 5.60 0 be 6 Oe sss 5.60@ 5.90 5.35@ 6.00 cobs Bpece re Sit 
5.90@ 6.25 oe * 5.85@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.10 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.75 
5.00@ 5.50 --@.. 5.10@ 5.60 4.95@ 5.30 5.70@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.25 ers eee 6.10@ 6.40 ree ris 
4.50@ 4.80 o«@.. 4.10@ 4.35 4.10@ 4.35 4.75@ 5.00 00 asene 000 @ seam eet Pere coe eG... oes Pisces 
5.45@ 5.70 oe ere canes 5.50@ 6.00 aT TV -60@ 5.85 So Meare, 5.90@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.10 7.15@ 7.50 
4.85@ 5.05 ee | eer --@. 4.70@ 5.10 4.85@ 5.50 *%4.75@ 5.00 *%4,75@ 5.60 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.00 
4.50@ 4.80 er) rere --@.. 4.00@ 4.30 osee MP eevs ee ee osu case 6.10@ 5.75 wee ce Q@eoes 3.75@ 4.50 
4.00@ 4.40 4.15@ 4.20 = Fe 1 ¢ Minne 4.25@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.80 4.90@ 5.25 --@... ---@ 
3.80@ 4.20 3.25@ 3.30 --@.. « O..e- ee eT 4.05@ 4.30 ccee® cove ccc eQDoece --@... +-@ 
26.00 @27.25 24.50@ 26.00 cece @oeee Tere Te wc @isx 33.00@34.00 34.50@35.00 33.50@38.75  31.75@32.75 re. Ese 
28.00 @ 28.50 evceQ@ecce 24.50@25.50 28.00@29.00 ~ os seMues é rr ‘ode «+++ @34.50 ee ee os esis 6a's 
28.00 @28.50 ovbs cats 28.50@29.00 -— 34.00@35.00  34.50@ 35.00 + +e + @34.75 ert Ye 30.00 @32.00 
27.00 @28.00 25.50@ 26.00 - -4.@26.00 Sore fate a re 33.50@34.00 34.50@35.00 33.50@34.00 31.50@32.50  33.00@35.00 
30.00 @32.00 28.50@29.00 28.50@29.50  30.00@31.00 se@>: 35.00@36.00 38.00@38.50  38.75@39.00  34.50@36.00 one Oe pes 
33.00 @35.00 34.00 @ 34.50 occeecse. ee re Cele sae 39.00@40.00  40.00@ 40.50 ++++@39.00  87.50@38.50 onsae «es 

Straight Cut-off . Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 

$4.50@5.10 (49's) $4.65@5.15 (49's) ae. Pe $6.75 @ 7.25 $6.10@6.50 
ccc s Doce 6.40@5.50 6.80 @7.30 7.30@ 7.65 6.75 @7.10 
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FEED LABELING AND REGISTRATION 





Bulletin Issued by Millers’ National Federation Outlines Work of Committee 
in Drafting Uniform Package Labels and Registration Blanks 


A bulletin issued Feb. 11 by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation outlines the 
work done during the past two years by 
the committee a ete iggh 4 the Associa- 
tion of Feed Control cials of the 
United States to draft uniform labels for 
feed and a uniform application 
Sleek for ea tration of feeds. Secre- 
tary Husband is a member of this com- 
mittee. His bulletin gives particular 
credit to Dr. W. F. Hand, state chemist 
of Mississippi, chairman of the commit- 
tee, for the results accomplished. 

Twenty-eight states have approved the 
uniform application blank for registra- 
tion,.as follows: Alabama, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michi Minnesota, song foi Mis- 
oy 7 Borg New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 


Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. All these states, and also five 
0 fornia, Louisiana, Rhode 


Island, South Carolina and West Vir- 

nia—have approved the uniform label. 

f these, Louisiana, South Carolina and 
West Virginia have not approved the 
uniform application blank, while Califor- 
nia and Rhode Island require no special 
application. 

Feed control officials of the following 
states do not approve either the label or 
the application blank: Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Oregon, Texas, Washington and 
Connecticut. There are no special feed- 
stuffs laws in Idaho, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada or Utah; Arizona has a feed- 
stuffs law but no funds for its adminis- 
tration, and the feed control officials of 
Colorado, New Hampshire and Oklahoma 
failed to reply to committee’s com- 
munications. 

The uniform application blank will be 
furnished by f control officials, and 
will be printed in duplicate, the appli- 
cant filling out the application blank and 
mailing original and carbon copy to the 

* feed control official of the state; if ap- 
proved, the feed control official will date 
and sign one copy, giving it a number, 
and return it to the applicant, keeping 
the other copy for his records. The copy 
returned to applicant then becomes the 
certificate of registration. There will be 
a slight varia in the application 
blanks of some states, to meet particular 
requirements of their state laws. 

Extreme care must be exercised by the 
applicant to insert in the proper place 
in the application blank an exact copy of 
the wording he proposes to use on his 
labels; he should then see to it that there 
is no deviation from this wording, as 
the feed control official has an exact copy 
of the label, and a deviation from that 
will invalidate his registration. 

The committee has been continued for 
the an, pee of securing, if possible, the 
bp of those fi control officials 

up to this time have declined to ap- 


prove and accept the uniform labels and 
uniform application blank. While some 
of the may adopt the uniform 


for 1924 operations, it is likely 
most of those approving will not 
adopt it until a later date, when their 
present a Sha blanks is exhausted. 
The Federation feels that the adoption 
of the uniform labels and uniform appli- 
cation blank is a decided step forward. 
Al inevitable that misunderstandings 


i 
; 





the feed control officials have their own 
troubles, which will be increased, at least 
temporarily, by a change of method, 
adopted at the request of the millers. 

The standard labels are all modifica- 
tions of a single form, which, for mixed 
feeds in general, is as follows: 

100 Ibs net 

EXCELSIOR DAIRY FEED 

Manufactured by (or for) 

JOHN DOE FRED MILLS, 

Doeville, Kansas 
Guaranteed Analysis 

Crude protein not less than .. per cent 
Crude fat not less than .. per cent 
Crude fiber not less 

than .. per cent 
Nitrogen-free ex- Carbohydrates 

tract not less than 
Corn gluten feed, cottonseed 
wheat shorts, ground 
corn, alfalfa meal, and oat meal mill by- 
product (oat hulls, oat shorts). 

For wheat bran or shorts with screen- 
ings, the words “Wheat Bran (or Shorts) 
with Screenings” replace the name of the 
feed, and the ingredients are listed as 
“Wheat bran and ground (or unground) 
wheat screenings not exceeding mill-run.” 
For wheat bran, standard middlings, 
flour middlings, red dog flour, brown 
shorts, gray shorts, white shorts or white 
middlings, wheat mixed feed, and wheat 
bran and standard middlings, the name 
of the product appears in place of the 
line “Excelsior Dairy Feed,” and the in- 
gredients are the same as the name of 
the product. For poultry feed the name 
of the feed is followed by the line “With 
Grit and/or Charcoal,” and the ingredi- 
ents are listed in the following style: 
“Ingredients: Wheat gray shorts, wheat 
bran and wheat screenings, corn gluten 
feed, alfalfa meal, granulated meat 
scraps, and not to exceed .. per cent of 
bee grit and .. per cent of charcoal.” 

The form required for the uniform 
registration blank appears in full on 
this page. 


++ per cent 


Ingredients: 
meal, wheat bran, 





HUNGARIAN MILLER IN LONDON 

Lonnon, Ene.—Bené Schwarz, direc- 
tor of the Victoria Steam Mills, Buda- 
pest, Hungary, one of the largest flour 
milling companies in Hungary, was in 
London for a short time in January. One 
of the objects of Mr. Schwarz’s visit was 
to attend an arbitration concerning some 
wheat contracts made prior to the war, 
which came before the Anglo-Hungarian 
arbitration committee. 

In referring to the export business 
from Hungary Mr. Schwarz said that, 
owing to the way in which Hungarian 
territory had been split up, the Buda- 
pest mills were experiencing great diffi- 
culty in securing business in the markets 
of the adjacent countries, due to the 
keen competition of American and Ca- 
nadian flours, while their export trade 
to the United Kingdom had entirely dis- 
appeared. He stated, however, that the 

ungarian government was considering 
a scheme for milling foreign wheat in 
bond, and he thought that, if this went 
through, the mills would regain a large 
proportion of their export trade. 

Some of the best wheat growing lands, 
formerly part of Hungarian territory, 
now belong to Jago-Slavia, Roumania 
and Czecho-Slovakia, and without the 
wheat from these districts the Budapest 
mills are at a considerable disadvantage. 
On the other hand, if they were in a 
position to draw supplies from these 
sources it would, Mr. Schwarz said, 
make a very decided improvement in 


their trade. 
C, F. G. Rarxes. 


LARGER CROP REPORTING SERVICE 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture was urged to expand the 
personnel of its crop reporting organi- 
zation and thereby widen the service, by 
a group of grain growers, dealers, 
threshers, millers and representatives of 
boards of trade who conferred with Sec- 
retary Wallace on Feb. 9. - 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, urged closer 
co-operation by the department for plac- 
ing wheat flour instead of wheat in the 
export markets, with particular attention 
to the trade with Europe and the Orient. 





He also asked for more specific reports 
on wheat and flour exports and the do- 
mestic consumption of flour. 

Expansion of the market news service 
by leased telegraph and radio was urged, 
and the reports on the issuance of inten- 
tions of farmers to plant were commend- 
ed as something well worth continuing. 
Other recommendations included the fol- 
lowing: separate reports on durum and 
other spring wheats; prompt issuance of 
reports on export wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts showing separately the quantities of 
Canadian shipped in bond; also an ex- 
pansion of the domestic and foreign sta- 
tistical services of the department. 

Cuares C. Harr. 





MELLON BILL REPORTED 


House Committee Acts Favorably on Tax 
Reduction Measure—Features of the 
Bill Outlined 


Wasuineton, D, C.—The Mellon tax 
reduction bill was reported favorably 
from the House ways and means com- 
mittee by a vote of 15 to 3. It carries 
a provision reducing by 25 per cent the 
taxes to be paid in 1924 on incomes of 
1923; also repeal of the taxes on tele- 
phone and telegraph tolls. Features of 
the bill of most general interest include 
the following: 

1. Normal tax on first $4,000 net in- 
come reduced from 4 to 8 per cent, and 
on remainder of net income from 8 to 6 
per cent. 

2. Surtax rates reduced to begin at 1 
per cent on net income from $10,000 to 
$12,000; 1 per cent is added for each 
$2,000 of net income up to $86,000; 1 
per cent is added for the next $4,000 up 
to $40,000, and 1 per cent additional for 
each $6,000 of net income up to a maxi- 
mum of $100,000 or over. 

8. Tax on earned income reduced by 
23 per cent of amount of tax attributable 
to earned income, earned income being 
defined as wages, salaries, professional 
fees and other amounts received as com- 
pensation for personal service actually 
rendered. Net incomes of $5,000 or less 
shall be considered earned, and at least 
$5,000 of net incomes in excess of that 
amount shall be considered as earned. 
The amount of net income shall not be 
considered to be in excess of $20,000. 








February 13, 1924 


4. The amount of the tax reduced on 
account of losses from the sale of capital 
assets shall not exceed 12% per cent of 
the loss, and the provision of the existin 
law that the gain from the sale of capi 
assets is limited to 12% per cent jg re- 
tained. 

5. Deduction for interest paid on jp. 
debtedness (other than interest paid or 
incurred in connection with a trade or 
business) and the deduction for nop. 
business losses shall be allowed only ang 
to the sum these items exceed the income 
of the taxpayer from wholly tax exempt 
securities. 

6. The principle contained in the 191g 
revenue act, that liquidating dividends 
constitutes a sale of the stock instead of 
a distribution of earnings, is restored, 
This puts liquidating dividends within 
the capital gain section of the act, and 
recognizes the real effect of such diyj. 
dends. 

The section with reference to reorgani- 
zation of corporations has been rewrit- 
ten to eliminate existing uncertainties 
in the present act and to include other 
usual forms of corporate reorganization 
in aid of business, such as the splitting 
of one corporation into two or more 
corporations. The deduction for prop- 
erty depletion is limited to 50 per cent 
of the net income from the property 
depleted. A board of appeals, to be 
appointed by the President and to sit 
locally in the several judicial districts to 
hear tax appeals, is provided. 


Cuartes C. Harr, 





BURSTING MILL BOILER KILLS FIVE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Through the explo- 
sion of a boiler in the Crider (Ky.) 
Roller Mills plant, Feb. 5, the lives of 
five persons were lost and the mill badly 
damaged. The dead include J. W. Gor- 
man, 60, owner and operator of the mill, 
and his son Herman, 11. The boiler had 
been repaired and was being tested when 
it burst. The other victims were James 
Van Meanen, a boilermaker, who had 
repaired the boiler and who was making 
the test; Edward Ramage, 55, and his 
son, Hugh, 18, employees at the mill. It 
is understood that no insurance was car- 
ried against the contingency of explo- 


sion. 
W. W. Ross. 
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Notary Public. 


Uniform Registration Blank for Commercial Feedingstuffs 


(To be Dated, Signed and Numbered by Feed Control Official and 
Returned to Applicant) 


TEP RES Pee es ere eae Re ee Perr Te 
(Applicant NOT to fill in above) 

bt ber ek ee eek Be eos Cee SS Cee opewes” Oo > Saye weed Meo cs Redes veg ote ghee 192. 

Application is hereby made for the registration of a brand of COMMERCIAL 

WERE SGOP Che CRAG BAMC ccc crccwcccevedseseceesevescveereseccessces so sewm 

SR Ge CI 6 6 SEN oss Fase e se ueetocoes for a period beginning with the actual 

Gate GE TOMIBtTAtION ORE ENGINE... .. cc ccccvccecccccccccccces 192 .., under a label, 


guarantee and declaration of which the following is an exact copy: 


RS Sh Cee ee eee pees evace’s 
; 8. 8. 


Late ee een UEb.o aka ooh as Sees nr eee bake w web's csv eneae being duly sworn, deposes and 
says that the information appearing above is true and correct in every respect; 
that each and every package and bulk shipment of the above named material 
will be labeled as above (except that packages and bulk shipments of different 
net weights may be used); that the above declaration is the guarantee of the 
applicant as to the chemical and physical composition of the material above 
named; that such registration shall not be deemed to apply to sales of said 
material in said state made before or after dates above named; and that this 


application is made for and on behalf of 


(Applicant NOT to fill in below this line) 














(Name and Official Position of Person 
Signing) 








CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION 
This certifies that the above named applicant is hereby licensed to sell one 
brand of Commercial Feed in the State of 


when sold, offered or exposed for sale under the brand name, guaranteed analysis 
and declaration of ingredients exactly as they appear above. 


eeasrectovee for a period ending......... 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXPORT BILL OPPOSED BY MILLERS 





McNary-Haugen Measure Declared a Serious Menace to American Flour Mill- 
ing Industry—President of Chicago Board of Trade Says It 
Would Create a Gigantic Monopoly 


neron, D. C.—Flour milling in- 
Rh aya Minneapolis and the Middle 
West, and grain exchanges of Chicago 
and the Northwest, last week assailed 
the McNary-Haugen export corporation 
pill before the Senate agricultural com- 
mittee. 

“The proposal for a government ex- 

ort establishment to export wheat with 
a premium attached would seriously in- 
terfere with the milling industry,” tes- 
tified A. C. Loring, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
“In the United States there is milling 
capacity to produce all of the flour con- 
sumed in this country, and the amount 
which is imported, in four months, Any 
development which would result in forc- 
ing more wheat out of the country be- 
fore milling would have an inconceivably 
serious effect upon the industry and, as 
a result, the country in general.” 

The committee manifested keen inter- 
est in Mr. Loring’s testimony, especially 
that part in which he explained the 
method of determining the proportion- 
ate prices on the various grades of flour 
and other mill products. 

Benjamin L. Hargis, of Kansas City, 
legislative representative of the millers 


_ of the Middle West and Southwest, also 


opposed the bill. } 

“The McNary-Haugen bill proposes a 
fixed price which would be subject to 
arbitrary variation month by month,” 
Mr. Hargis said. “This variation would 
eliminate future trading, leaving the 
millers without a hedging protection. 
As a result, much wider charges would 
have to be made by millers for their 
services to insure against loss from fluc- 
tuating prices, a penalty on the consumer 
or the producer, or both.” 

A-simple bounty applied to exported 
wheat and flour, Mr. Hargis said, would 
be more desirable for increasing wheat 
prices than the McNary-Haugen pro- 
posal, which would apply a premium to 
all exported wheat from a fund created 
by assessment against the total domestic 
production. 

L. F. Gates, former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, charged that 
the bill would create a gigantic monop- 
oly, the purpose of which was to put up 
prices, and would hurt the consumers. 
In six months, he predicted, this pro- 
posed law would cripple the marketing 
machinery of the country to such an ex- 
tent that it might bring such a catas- 
trophe as has never before been known. 


NO ENCOURAGEMENT FROM COOLIDGE 


A delegation which called on Presi- 
dent Coolidge in behalf of the McNary- 
Haugen bill received no encourage- 
ment. The President went no further 
than in his message to Congress recently, 
and in his speech before the conference 
with bankers, business men and farm 
representatives on both of which occa- 
sions he indorsed the Norbeck-Burtness 
$50,000,000 live stock loan bill. 

A statement from him that he hoped 
the Tariff Commission would find that 
the facts justified an increase in the im- 
port duty on wheat apparently did not 
cause any particular enthusiasm in the 
visiting delegation, which was headed by 
Dr. John Lee Coulter, president North 
Dakota Agricultural College, and Gray 
Silver, legislative representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. It 
was said by the farmers’ representatives 
that a higher import tariff on wheat 
might be of some assistance in the hard 
wheat belts, but that it would do little 
for the spring wheat farmers. 

strongest kind of pressure has 

been brought in Washington to secure 
passage of the export corporation 
bill. onpeg | of Agriculture Wallace 
is accused of having packed the confer- 
ence on northwestern banking and agri- 
culture with men who had but one mo- 
tive in mind, and that to force the con- 
ference to go on record for the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Such an indorsement was 


Contained in a committee report to the 


general conference. The report also ap- 
Proved the live stock loan bill, but the 
conference, to avoid indorsing the Mc- 


Nary-Haugen bill, rejected the report 
and directed a further study of the ag- 
ricultural situation by a continuing com- 
mittee. 


$10,000,000 seRVICE CORPORATION 

Something near $100,000,000 is ex- 
pected to be made available for financial 
rehabilitation of the Northwest through 
the organization of the proposed $10,- 
000,000 service corporation which is the 
outgrowth of President Coolidge’s con- 
ference of bankers, railroad heads and 
farmers’ representatives. 

By co-operation with the War Finance 
Corporation, it was explained that the 
proposed service corporation would be 
able to function on a basis 10 times the 
amount of its capital. Detailed plans 
for the new relief agency which is to 
help both farmers and struggling small 
banks in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana are not complete, 
but there is to be no delay in starting 
organization. The committee of bankers 
attending the President’s conference 
conferred with Eugene Meyer, Jr., man- 
aging director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, then departed for home with 
the understanding that a canvass would 


be begun at once for subscribers to the - 


corporation. 

Clarence E. Woolley, chairman of the 
board of the American Radiator Co. and 
head of the bankers’ committee which 
devised the service corporation plan, has 
returned to New York, where he is ex- 
pected to lead the drive for subscrip- 
tions from eastern financial interests. 
Mr. Woolley said that conditions in the 
Northwest involved considerations which 
not only deserved the support of busi- 
ness interests of the territory directly 
affected, but also of the larger business 
interests of the East that are interested 
in conditions of the country as a whole. 
He said that the $10,000,000 necessary 
to be raised had practically been guar- 
anteed. 


PRICE-FIXING SCHEMES CONDEMNED 


The National Council of Co-operative 
Marketing Associations, in session here 
last week, condemned all schemes for 
price fixing of farm products and de- 
clared that the farmer must work out his 
own salvation through co-operation. The 
Department of Agriculture was criti- 
cized for alleged failure to give full 
measure of support to the co-operative 
movement. 


WAR FINANCE LOANS SOUGHT 


President Coolidge was urged last 
week by a delegation from Iowa and 
South Dakota to seek an expansion of 
the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion which would enable it to make loans 
on real estate and other “sound, non- 
liquid” assets held by the banks of the 
Northwest. Such loans, extended for a 
sufficient time “to allow farmers to work 
them off,’ Mr. Coolidge was told, would 
materially aid in lessening the financial 
burden the agricultural regions of the 
Northwest are carrying. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





WHEAT POOL TO ACQUIRE ELEVATORS 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.— Following the or- 
ganization of a wheat growers’ pool in 
Jackson County, steps are being taken by 
the association to get control, by pur- 
chase or lease, of six country elevators in 
this and adjoining coumties, owned and 
operated by the Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour. The company, it is understood, is 
willing to co-operate with the association 
for the transfer of the properties, and 
the matter has been referred tothe of- 
ficers of the Indiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, which is sponsoring the wheat 
pool movement in this state. 

The elevators in the proposed deal 
have total storage capacity of more than 
100,000 bus wheat, in addition to other 
storage facilities easily provided at the 
plants. The elevators are near the cen- 
ter of the pool district of which Sey- 
mour is the headquarters, and would be 
convenient for the storage of wheat at 
threshing time. 


The Blish company is said to be 
friendly to the wheat pool movement, as 
its success would mean reduced freight 
costs in the shipment of wheat to its 
mill in Seymour. If the pool is success- 
ful a steady stream of wheat would be 
n= Sage throughout the year to meet the 
needs of the company from elevators in 
the district. 

Curis O. ArBion. 





GOVERNMENT PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE 

Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, calls attention to the 
fact that government bulletins on the 
world’s trade in agricultural products are 
now available. “Several months ago,” he 
says, “the secretary of the United States 
Department of Commerce appointed a 
committee to make an exhaustive study 
of the world’s trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts. James F. Bell, of Minneapolis, is 
a member of this committee. The work 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The Department of Commerce 
reports imports of Canadian 
wheat at the principal northern 
border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

-—— Week ending—., 

Feb. 2 Jan. 26 Feb. 2,1924 
87,600 606,289 7,911,838 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


om Week ending—, July 1, 1923, to 
Feb. 2 Jan, 26 Feb. 2,1924 
15,250 8,207,512 


July 1, 1923, to 











of this committee is now nearing com- 
pletion, and the results of its investiga- 
tions will be published from time to time 
by the Department of Commerce in a 
series of bulletins, No. 1 of which is 
now ready for distribution. We have ar- 
ranged with the Department of Com- 
merce to send copies of these bulletins 
to such of our members as desire them. 
If you wish them sent to you, please 
write the United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., direct 
(not to this office), attention of Frank 
M. Surface, special agent, requesting that 
you be plasel on the mailing list to re- 
ceive copies of the entire series of re- 
ports entitled ‘Survey of World Trade 
in Agricultural Products.’ ” 





KELSAY-BURNS PLANT OPERATING 

Evansvitiz, Inp—The new Kelsay- 
Burns flour mill began operations Feb. 
7 after extensive alterations and repairs 
had been made to the old 2,500-bbl Akin- 
Erskine mill. During the period of its 
idleness the requirements of insurance 
companies were fully complied with, and 
for this reason there was less to do in 
the way of preparations than would have 
been the case under other circumstances. 

It is announced that the mill will be 
run under double shift for the present, or 
until stocks have been accumulated in 
surplus sufficient to meet the expected 
business. 

Management of the concern will be in 
the hands of Herman F. Wright, for- 
merly manager of the American hominy 
mills at Decatur, Ill. Mr. Wright looks 
hopefully and confidently to a new mill 
entering the trade successfully, and has 
already made arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of his product. He announces 
that the milling machinery has been 
equipped with new bolting silk, and that 
other improvements have been made to 
create a satisfactory product. 

W. W. Ross. 





AGRICULTURAL SERVICE EXTENSION 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Officials of the 
Department of Agriculture appeared re- 
cently before the House committee on 
agriculture in behalf of a bill (H. R. 
5568) “to promote American agriculture 
by making more extensively available 
and by extending the service now ren- 
dered by the Department of Agriculture 
in gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion regarding agricultural production, 
competition, and demand in foreign 
countries in promoting the sale of farm 
products abroad and in other ways.” 


Cuartes C. Hart. 
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CANADIAN MILLS’ OUTLOOK 


Industry Faces Prospect of Another Good 
Year, According to Survey by Secretary 
of National Association 


Monrreat, Que.—The milling industry 
in Canada has every promise of prosper- 
ity before it, according to F. C. Cornell, 
secretary Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, who makes this statement 
in reviewing the general outlook for the 
coming year. 

The export business, he points out, is 
carried on by not more than 25 out of 
some 1,250 mills in Canada. At present 
there is sufficient capacity to produce 
40,000,000 bbls a year, given 300 working 
days of 24 hours each. Last year the 
total production was about 20,000,000 
bbls, of which 9,000,000 only were for 
domestic consumption. 

The margin of profit is small, and the 
turnover many times the capitalization. 
Hence, cost is more dependent on pro- 
duction than perhaps in any other busi- 
ness in the country. 

The key to the situation, therefore, is 
the export demand, domestic consump- 
tion covering only about 22 per cent of 
the total possible production. By care- 
ful study and maintenance of quality 
the export markets have been kept on a 
level, and even in the past year exceed- 
ed that of the war years. The export 
market, Mr. Cornell explains, was de- 
moralized during the wheat board’s rule, 
but since then has steadily increased. 
During the 12 months ending Aug. 31, 
the flour exports from Canada totaled 
11,050,000 bbls, or around 225,000 over 
the former record. 

This market is a highly specialized one, 
and at all times needs close watching. 
European countries, for reasons of mili- 
tary expediency, are encouraging flour 
milling at home and the importation of 
wheat instead of flour. The Canadian 
millers’ most serious competitor, there- 
fore, is Canadian wheat. There is also, 
of course, the competition of United 
States, Australian, and Argentine mills. 

Canadian mills ship to more than 80 
different countries, and most of these 
take no wheat, getting all their bread 
requirements in the form of flour. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Cornell 
foresees, no obstacle likely to hinder the 
steady growth of the Canadian flour mill- 
ing industry. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., discussing 
the same subject, points to the steady 
increase of flour production during the 
past 10 years in Canada. The dominion, 
he says, is rapidly taking the foremost 
place in the world as a producer of 
flour. 

He cites flour export figures to show 
that Canadian mills are forging ahead 
of American mills in foreign markets, 
as follows, indicated in barrels: 





Year— From Canada From U.S.A. 
BOER... 05 avie oe bea tie 4,894,000 12,278,000 
Py ro 7,900,000 14,379,000 
Seb so Cen be eesas 11,200,000 14,900,000 


Mr. Campbell adds: “Inland freight 
rate structure gives a material prefer- 
ence to the movement of wheat to the 
seaboard as against flour. Canadian 
millers are strongly urging Canadian 
railways, in the interests of the industry 
and the welfare of Canada, to correct 
this handicap. American millers, on a 
more rwanees, 1 rate structure for flour, 
are turning their mills to grinding Ca- 
nadian wheat in bond. It is hoped that 
an adjustment of freight rates will rem- 
edy this situation.” A. E. Perks. 





TURKISH FARMERS UNITE 

Fifty villages throughout the Adana 
region of Turkey are reported by H. G. 
MeMillan, clerk to trade commissioner, 
Constantinople, to have united in a kind 
of agricultural corporation whereby they 
will: pool their resources and replace 
the old style of hand and ox labor with 
the latest implements. In the fall the 
same corporation will employ organized 
methods of marketing crops. The sani- 
tary conditions of farming villages have 
been very bad for the past-10 years, with 
the result that malaria and other dis- 
eases have made great inroads upon the 
farm population. Farmers have also 
suffered from lack of ability to finance 
their crops. Both of these conditions 
have been studied by the government, 
and relief measures taken. ag 


oe 
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ARGENTINA’S RECORD CROP 


Government Survey Gives Details of Condi- 
tions—Wheat 38 Per Cent Above 
Five-Year Average 


Buenos Armes, Ancentina, Jan. 18.— 
As The Northwestern Miller has already 
been informed by cable, the first official 
forecast of Argentina’s crops for the 

ricultural year 1923-24 places the 
wheat yield at 7,057,949 metric tons (ap- 
proximately 259,000,000 bus), flaxseed at 
1,606,398 metric tons (approximately 
63,000,000 bus), oats 1,190,758 metric 
tons (approximately 82,000,000 bus), 
barley 275,793 metric tons (approximate- 
ly 13,000,000 bus), and rye 115,110 metric 
tons (approximately 4,500,000 bus). 

The director of rural economy and 
statistics, in his report to the president, 
states that the wheat estimate repre- 
sents an increase of 38 per cent over the 
1918-23 average, tiaxseed 41 per cent, 
oats 104 per cent, barley 187 per cent 
and rye 283 per cent. 

The wheat crop is extraordinary as to 
yield, in relation to the total area sown, 
6,966,843 hectares, as it represents 1,013 
kilos per hectare (15.07 bus per acre), a 
yield never previously known in this 
country. The director of rural economy 
and statistics states: 

“Although it is undoubted that this 
is due in great part to the intensive 
propaganda as to methods of cultiva- 
tion, carried out by the ministry of agri- 
culture, and to the campaign in favor of 
seed selection, this office considers that 
a new factor has likewise exercised its 
influence, namely, the large proportion in 
the sown area of certain varieties of 
wheat of véry. heavy yield. The present 
harvest is the largest ever known in the 
republic, whether considered as a whole 
or in detail. 

“This great yield naturally increases 
the exportable surpluses which, none the 
less, are sure of being placed in the 
world’s markets, since the demand is 
great and in keeping with growing re- 
quirements. Up to date the es nd 
of the new flaxseed crop acquired by the 
countries of western Europe and the 
United States can be reckoned at 600,- 
000 tons (approximately 23,500,000 bus). 
Moreover, our position as exporters is 
favored by the rates of exchange, as 
may be seen from the following tables, 
showing average prices in the country, 
and equivalents in terms of United 
States money at current rates of ex- 

change: 











WHEAT 


Argentine national U. S. cur- 


Year— currency, per kilo rency, per bu 
| SRSA a $8.75 $ .98 
BOAT psc b ede wee 15.95 1.90 
- | er rere 11.76 1.25 
FLAXSEED 

Argentine national U. 8. cur- 
Year— currency, per kilo rency, per bu 
|) See 11. $1.15 
Bos hieveccesse 20.05 2.25 
PRON e ew eines 21.02 1.85 


“An invasion of ‘isoca’ in some plan- 
tations, and the partial damage caused 
by hail, in conjunction with the low tem- 
arcise and the excessive rainfall reg- 

tered during September, October and 
November, and also the frosts experi- 
-enced in the early days of December, 
occasioned a very considerable shrink- 
age in the exceptionally high yields ex- 
pected in Buenos Aires province. In the 
northern zone the crops are stacked, and 
th is general. A large propor- 
tion of crop in the southern zone is 
still standing, owing to backward weath- 
er. In eral, crops are also back- 
ward in the eastern zone, but some reap- 
ing and threshing have been done. 
Threshing has just started in the west- 
ern zone. 


“In the province of Santa Fe, harvest 
results are found to be above the nor- 
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the splendid appearance of the young 
plants. 

“The optimism which had prevailed 
among agriculturists of Entre Rios was 
changed to anxious expectancy at the 
beginning of October, owing to the con- 
tinuous and heavy rains that have per- 
sisted ever since, upsetting, all calcula- 
tions and disconcerting all centers of 
agricultural activity. Early sown flax 
was beaten down by the heavy rains and 
strong. winds, making it impossible for 
the harvesting machinery to operate. A 
good yield is expected, however, from 
the late sown. The wheat crop will be 
a good one, and the average yield will 
be above normal. 

“In the Pampa the crops are back- 
ward, and cutting ofsflax has only just 
commenced. The same applies to wheat. 
There has been some loss through hail. 
In some departments, and more particu- 
larly in Maraco and Quemu-Quemu, there 
are fields that cannot be harvested, owing 


west was selected by the farmers as the 
most desirable soy bean for hay and 
seed. The value of inoculation was 
shown at each demonstration. The aver- 
age height of inoculated beans was 30 
inches, while the uninoculated were ap- 
proximately eight inches shorter.: The 
hay yields were in the same proportion. 

Practically all the soy beans in the 
county were cut and cured for hay, thus 
greatly increasing the quantity of legu- 
minous roughages on the farms. The 
average yield of hay was slightly more 
than two tons an acre. This increase 
in legume hay is of material assistance 
in solution of the feed problem of the 
county, since the majority of farmers 
are more or less interested in dairying. 

Curis O. ALBIon. 





DEATH OF FLOUR EXPORTER 
New York, N. Y.—After suffering for 
10 days from a complication of diseases 
brought on by pneumonia, Edmund 





























The Late James Currier Andrews 


to the enormous growth of thistles. This 
phenomenon, which usually is restricted 
to small areas, has also presented itself 
in some districts of .the province of 
Buenos Aires.” 

W. J. Lams. 





SOY BEAN PRODUCTION INCREASES 
InprAnapouis, Inp.—There was a gen- 
eral increase in the demand for soy 
beans in Scott County last year, with 
2,520 acres planted. This is 600 per cent 
increase over the acreage planted in 
1922. A soy bean publicity campaign 
was held during the winter, in which 
talks were made at farm bureau meet- 
ings throughout the county. 
he co-operation of the Blish Milling 
Co., which has been a leader in the 
movement in this part of the country, 
and which has equipped plants for ‘the 
extraction of soy bean oil and the pul- 
verization of meal, by sending soy bean 
literature to each farmer in the county, 
assisted materially in increasing the 
acreage. 
Four demonstrations were completed 
in the county. These were largely va- 
riety tests. Midwest, ito, san, manchu, 
mammoth yellow and dunfield varieties 
were compared. In each instance mid- 


Christian, of French & Christian, this 
city, died on Feb. 8 at the age of 47. 
Mr. Christian, who was a native of Rich- 
mond, Va., leaves a sister in Norfolk, 
Va. 

The trade extends deepest sympathy 
to J. R. French in his loss of.one who has 
“always been a friend as well as a part- 
ner.” In fact, as Mr. French touchingly 
said, he invariably regarded Mr. Chris- 
tian more as one of his dearest personal 
friends than as a business associate. 

The new firm name, dating from Feb. 
9, is J. Randolph French & Co. 


W. QuacKENBUsB. 





BOARD PRESIDENT’S ASSISTANT 
Cuicaso, Itt., Feb. 12.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Samuel P, Arnot has been elect- 
ed executive vice president and assistant 
to the president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade by the directors. This action 
was taken yesterday after defeat of the 
proposition to abolish this office by a 
vote of 425 to 189. Mr. Arnot is con- 
sidered one of the best informed of grain 
men, and has been a member of the 
board for many years. He has also 
served as director in years past. He is 

connected with A. O. Slaughter & Co. 

S. O. Wenner. 
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February 13, 1924 
JAMES C. ANDREWS DEAD 


Former Head of the Milling Firm of Yerxa, 
” 
Andrews & Thurston Dies After 
Short Illness 





Mrinnearous, Mixn.—The milling and 
grain trades at Minneapolis: were shocked 
by the announcement on Feb. 8 of the 
sudden and unexpected death of James 
Currier Andrews, formerly head of the 
milling firm of Yerxa, Andrews & Thun 
ston. His illness, which was not regard. 
ed as serious, was known to only a few 
intimate friends. Infected tonsils wag 
the cause of death. 

Mr. Andrews was born at Concord, N 
H., Oct. 6, 1867. He entered the empl ; 
of the C. A. Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, 
in 1888, as office boy. When the compa 
was reorganized as the Pillsbury-Wasgh- 
burn Flour Mills Co., he was promoted jp. 
to the traffic department, and for several 
years was traffic manager for it and its 
successor, the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 
For a while, he also had charge of the 
export sales of these companies. 

In 1914 he resigned, and, with Dwi 
K. Yerxa and James S. Thurston, built 
the 2,500-bbl durum mill in Minneapolis 
which, until 1921, they operated under 
the name Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 

Shortly after selling the durum mill, 
Mr. Andrews was appointed by the court 
as receiver for the Crescent Milling Co, 
Fairfax, Minn. 

Mr. Andrews was a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and chairman of 
its traffic committee. He served a term 
as president of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, and was a member of the 
Minneapolis, Minikahda, Automobile and 
Rotary clubs. He was one of the prin- 


cipal owners of the Andrews Hotel, 
Minneapolis, and had numerous other 
important real estate holdings. He as- 


sisted in organizing the Metropolitan 
National Bank, and was a director in 
that institution up to the time of his 
death. 

Funeral services were held in Lake- 
wood chapel, Feb. 11. The pallbearers 
were Harold P. Howard, George L. An- 
drews, W. C. Nichols, George B. Norris, 
A. E. Zonne, Lee Kuempel, A. M. Blais- 
dell and H. A. Rogers. 

Mr. Andrews is survived by his widow 
and two children, and by one brother, 
Harry H. Andrews, of Los Angeles, 
Cal. The latter, for many years, was 
head of the flour exporting firm, An- 
drews & Co., Minneapolis. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





ST. JOSEPH’S 1923 OUTPUT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—St. Joseph flour 
mills made 1,365,226 bbls flour in 1923, 
according to the official figures just re- 
leased by the St. Joseph Grain Exchange. 
This is the lowest production, by a slight 
margin, in the past three years. Mills 
there made 1,602,903 bbls in 1922, and 
1,391,000 in 1921, 

St. Joseph mills also made 52,463 tons 
wheat millfeed during the year, com- 
pemee with 60,639: in 1922 and 51,961 in 
1921, 

Production of corn goods was 209,968 
bbls, compared with 248,592 the preced- 
ing year and 138,349 in 1921. Corn feed 
manufactured amounted to 10,732 tons, 
compared with 13,742 in 1922. 

Receipts at the St. Joseph market in- 
cluded 10,150,000 bus wheat and 10,165,- 
500 bus corn. Shipments of wheat were 
4,110,400 bus, and of corn 7,308,000. 

Harvey E. Yants. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILWAY 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Rail Road Co. 
1,000 sacks hard wheat flour for ship- 
ment from the mill in time to connect 
with a New York sailing of March 25 or 
a New Orleans sailing of March 26, 1924. 
Bids will. be received until 2 p.m, 
Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1924, at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent, Pan- 
ama Rail Road Co., 24 State Street, New 
York City, at which time they will be 
opened and read in public. 





CHAIRMAN OF SHIPPING BOARD 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—T. V. O’Connor, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., former president of 
the International Longshoremen’s Union, 
has been designated chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board. Mr 
O’Connor is already a member of the 
board. Cuarues C. Hart, 
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JAMES CURRIER ANDREWS 

American business life is commonly 
called hard and unfeeling; the answer to 
such a charge is a career like that of 
James Currier Andrews. He earned and 
won success in the usual sense of the 
term, but his success contributed by far 
the smaller part of his standing in the 
community in which he lived. The qual- 
ity for which he will long be remem- 
bered was his friendliness. His business 
associates and his competitors, and scores 
of men who knew him outside of his 
commercial activity, thought of him al- 
ways as a good friend, a man whose help 
a counsel could be relied on, and 
whose kindly interest was unfailing. 

It is no small achievement to have 
been as successful a business man as he 
was; it is a far greater one to have left 
behind such a memory of friendships. 
Others will-take his place in the various 
activities to which he devoted his excep- 
tional ability, sound judgment and en- 
ergy, but there is no one who can take 
his place in the hearts of his friends. 

In ‘the present generation of Minne- 
apolis millers his position was, in a way, 
unique; his sudden death leaves not only 
those who were privileged to know him 
well, but many others who knew him less 
intimately, with a keen sense of personal 
bereavement and loss. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Millers are at a loss to know how to 
figure out the flour market. They had 
confidently expected an improvement in 
demand after Feb. 1, but thus far it has 
not materialized. A good many big con- 
sumers seem to be on the verge of buy- 
ing, but they keep putting it off. 

Apparently what is needed most is 

something to instill confidence into buy- 
ers and millers alike. Some of the lat- 
ter are said to be naming ridiculously 
low prices. Reports have it that there is 
a spread of $1@1.50 bbl in quotations on 
presumably the same grades of flour in 
several eastern markets. This, naturally, 
causes misgivings on the part of buyers, 
and keeps them from anticipating their 
needs. 
As a result, bakers particularly are 
inclined to buy only for prompt ship- 
ment. They cannot see any advantage in 
contracting ahead, especially since they 
can buy spot flour for less than is asked 
for mill shipment. It is doubtful if at 
any time on this crop the price situation 
was more demoralized than at present. 

Sales last week and thus far this week 
were the lightest they have been at any 
like period in months. Some of the 
oo companies sold less than half 

r output, and this was only about 50 
per cent of their capacity. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 


‘and outside mills for flour in carload or 


round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
heapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Feb. 12 Year ago 


Rewebocsegees $6.40@6.90 $6.85 @7.50 


Standard patent ...... 6.20@6.35 6.60@6.95 
Second patent ........ 6.00@6.15 6.30@6.70 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.80@5.160 5.60@5.65 
“Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.80 3.50@4.00 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Inquiry for semolinas has fallen off 
again. Bookings last week were not 
nearly as heavy as in the week ending 
Feb. 2. Some of the larger macaroni 
Mafufacturers have not as yet come into 
the miarket, however. Their purchases 
early in the crop year have not been 

up, but ought to be within the next 
30 to 40 days. Consequently, millers 
are of improved trade before 


are firm. No. 2 semolina is 


ot 3% @3%c per Ib, bulk, f.o.b., 


polis, No. 3 3%c, fancy patent 
$@3%c and durum flour 2%4 @2%e, ac- 


cording to quality. Durum clears are 
held at $3.30@3.55 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending Feb. 9, five Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 47,852 
bbls durum products, compared with 60,- 


189 the previous week. 
MILLFEED 


It is difficult to analyze the feed mar- 
ket. Mills are doing a good mixed car 
business in flour and feed, but prac- 
tically nothing in straight cars. They 
are oversold on feed, have nothing to 
offer for shipment within 30 days, and 
are, consequently, holding asking prices 
firm. Some mill prices are $1@1.50 ton 
over the market. 

Jobbers report the market as unusual- 
ly dull. There was little or nothing do- 
ing all week and, with an occasional car 
of distress bran on the market, prices 
have worked lower. Buyers lack con- 
fidence and, where they have to have 
feed for prompt requirements, are tak- 
ing a mixed car, instead of buying two 
or three as they usually do. 

When buying will set in is problem- 
atical. It ordinarily develops about the 
middle of February, but thus far there 
is no sign of it. Every indication points 
to the fact that when buying does set 
in, it will be heavy and will probably last 
until well into May or June. Stocks in 
dealers’ hands are light, and the rough- 
age and coarse grains on farms are 
pretty well exhausted. For this reason 
those who are able to store their hold- 
ings are doing so, in anticipation of ad- 
vances and a sharp demand later. 

What little inquiry there has been 
within the past few days came almost 
wholly from middle western states. The 
East, for the time being, is uninterested. 

Feed manufacturers are said to be 
bidding $24 ton, Minneapolis, for stand- 
ard middlings, but it is doubtful if much 
can be picked up at that level. 

Mills quote bran at $24.50@26 ton, 
standard middlings $25.50@26, flour mid- 
dlings $28.50@29, red dog $34@34.50, 
wheat mixed feed $27@27.50 and rye 
middlings $22@23, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

, Feb. 12 Year ago 
a eee Te $23.75 @24.50 $27.00@27.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.25@24.75 27.00@27.50 


Flour middlings... 27.00@29,00 29.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@34.00 32.00@35.00 


CHIPPEWA MILLING COMPANY 


Judge John F. McGee, in the United 
States district court at Minneapolis, has 
issued an order that all creditors of the 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., 
file with the receiver, E. R. McDonald, 
proofs of their respective claims. Fail- 
ing to do this, they shall be. barred from 
participating in any dividends or distri- 
bution of assets. 


OPPOSE OIL TARIFF REDUCTION 


Minneapolis linseed interests are 
strongly opposed to the proposed reduc- 
tion in the tariff on ithported linseed oil, 
unless the tariff on imported flaxseed is 
reduced proportionately. The plan is 
to reduce the tariff on imported oil to 
12c per gallon. The duty on imported 
seed is 40c bu. Figuring 2% gallons of 
oil to the bushel, this means that do- 
mestic crushers pay the government the 
equivalent of 16c per gallon on the oil 


produced, or 4c more than the proposed 


duty on imported oil. 

Crushers claim that if the proposed 
plan goes into effect it would naturally 
have the effect of cutting down the 
production of flaxseed in the Northwest. 
A hearing on the subject will be held at 
Washington, March 5, and will be at- 
tended by John W. Daniels, president 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and a com- 


mittee from the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association. 

In this connection, an important meet- 
ing was held on Feb. 12 at the Minne- 
sota farm school, to discuss flax develop- 
ment in the Northwest. At the meeting 
were representatives from the agricul- 
tural colleges of North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana. 


DEATH OF JOHN A. DUNN 


John A. Dunn, pioneer resident and 
miller of Park River, N. D., died Feb. 
6. Mr. Dunn was president and man- 
ager of the Park River Milling Co. He 
had been in good health until Feb. 2, 
when he suffered a stroke of paralysis. 
The funeral took place Feb. 8 from St. 
Mary’s Catholic church. Father McGee, 
the officiating clergyman, was assisted 
by Father Corey, of Langdon, and Fa- 
ther Ward, of Cavalier, N. D. The pro- 
fuse floral offerings were mute evidence 
of the esteem in which Mr. Dunn was 
held. 

John A. Dunn was born at Zurich, 
Ont., April 8, 1866. In 1886 he moved 





A. Dunn 


The Late John 


to St. Thomas, N. D., and in 1891 to 
Grafton, where for 16 years he was 
manager of the Leistikow Flour Mills. 
In 1907, with J. D. Robertson, he pur- 
chased the mill at Park River. In addi- 
tion to his milling interests, Mr. Dunn 
was a director of the First National 
Bank, of Park River. For years he held 
the office of president or secretary of 
the North Dakota and Northern Minne- 
sota Millers’ Club. 

Mr. Dunn took an active interest in 
politics, and served one term as mayor 
of Park River. He was married twice, 
and is survived by four children. 


NOTES 


Minneapolis millfeed shipments during 
January were 63,367 tons, compared with 
53,925 in 1923. 

Edgar C. Best, traffic manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Equity elevator, Essig, Minn., 
burned recently, together with about 
three cars of grain. 

P. M. Marshall, vice president The. 
Mills of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis, 
left Feb. 11 on an eastern trip. 

The Minnesota Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis Feb. 19-21. 

Raymond M. Helm, nage man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
is visiting the home office in Minneapolis 
this week. 

C. C. Bovey, vice president, and D. D. 
Davis, secretary, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, returned late in the week 
from the East. 

W. C. Marmon, president Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, and H. H. 
Rice, secretary of the company, visited 
the auto show last week. 

Iver P. Schei, superintendent for the 
Red River Milling Co. Fergus Falls, 
Minn., has been continuously employed 
in milling for 50 years. He enjoys good 
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health, and takes pleasure in the fact 
that baking reports show that his flour 
compares favorably with the top-notch- 
ers in quality. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 13 as follows: 
sight $4.30%4; three-day, $4.30; 60-day, 
$4.27%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.30. 

Governor R. A. Nestos and members 
of the state industrial commission were 
scheduled to meet in Grand Forks, N. 
D., Feb. 11, to discuss the State Mill & 
Elevator situation. 

John F. Diefenbach, of St. Paul, un- 
derwent a major operation in St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Rochester, Minn., last week, 
and is getting along nicely. He expects 
to return home in about three weeks. 

W. H. Rowe, of Cleveland, while in 
Minneapolis last week, completed ar- 
rangements to represent the King Midas 
Milling Co. in Ohio. Mr. Rowe for many 
years was with J. E. Babbitt, flour bro- 
ker, Cleveland. 

Edward Marxen, an employee in the 
power plant at the Consolidated A mill, 
Minneapolis, had a narrow escape from 
death last week. He climbed through 
a chute to dislodge coal feeding into the 
automatic stokers, and was swept down 
by the moving fuel. He managed to get 
his head above the coal, however, and 
was rescued without injury. 

Based on the close, Feb. 12, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.05 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.01; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 northern $1.01; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.05, No. 1 northern 99c; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 1 north- 
ern 86c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16% were in operation Feb. 12: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. . 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
D and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Pali- 
sade, Arichor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, D, 
E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb, 8-9 ........ 579,600 222,294 38 
Previous week .. 561,100 236,957 42 
Tea? OBO .605 080% 561,100 249,060 44 
Two years ago... 546,000 298,385 55 
Three years ago.. 546,000 276,290 61 
Four years ago... 546,000 268,370 47 
Five years ago... 546,000 167,455 32 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Feb. 16 .. «..++- 267,955 278,745 268,875 
Feb. 9 ... 222,294 .249,050 298,385 276,290 
Feb, 2 - 236,957 258,510 283,675 298,625 
Jan, 26 .. 230,310 255,915 298,755 290,360 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
POD. 38 ose is cas 1,200 4,535 715 
Feb, 9 ... 714 964 2,855 1,070 
Feb. 2 ... 2,500 357 716 2,500 
Jan. 26 .. 1,856 1,785 3,095 13,441 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 8-8 2.602.605 338,550 179,075 53 
Previous week .. 421,060 239,572 57 
Year ago ........ 338,550 139,118 41 
Two years ago... 414,690 185,770 4h 
Three years ago.. 414,690 188,195 44 
Four years ago... 424,260 144,930 34 
Five years ago... 354,150 183,490 50 


Flour output and a shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Ex 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1928 1932 
Dec. 29. 63 70,915 193,623 168,642 661 1,851 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan. 6. 63 72,115 206,360 177,608 5,374 663 
Jan. 12. 63 71,115 239,766 207,909 714 765 
Jan, 19. 68 72,415 241,408 209,592 2,107 816 
Jan. 26. 62 70,516 249,608 204,553 1,852 oes 
Feb. 2.. 61 70,175 239,572 180,668 1,393 3,196 
Feb. 9.. 52 56,425 179,075 139,118 357 nw 


(Continued on page 88.) 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 


The-Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, enlisting in the “profit-on-every- 
barrel” association, last week addressed 
the following letter to. every member of 
its sales organization, both office staff 
and.field representatives: 

“An analysis of the present deplorable 
selling conditions that now prevail in the 
milling business leads us to believe that 
a great per cent of these troubles and 
price cutting is due to misinformation 
given to us by our selling organization 
on the road. We believe this is due to 
your readiness to jump at conclusions 
as to what other mills are doing and 
quoting, and thus to enable your custom- 
ers to get a better price. 

“Effective at once, our firm takes this 
means of advising you that every barrel 
of flour you sell from now on has to 
carry a profit to us, irrespective of com- 

tition, and that if you cannot produce 
t will be for us to get some one else who 
can. We also want you to advise your 
buyers that, so far as we are concerned, 
the ‘Boob’s*Holiday’ has come to an end. 

“Furthermore, we will deem it your 
duty to keep us closely advised as to 
what all other mills are asking, and in 
the event that they are giving their prod- 
ucts away, we will write them an en- 
couraging letter, advising them to keep 
at it, as this will be another means of 
bettering conditions, because the fewer 
mills that we have to compete with the 
better it will be for the rest of us. 

“Finally, we shall expect price infor- 
mation from you which you can back up, 
and in the event that you give us wrong 
information, your resignation will be 
gladly accepted.” 


KANSAS CITY 

Except in rare instances, flour buyers 
continued their policy of recent weeks in 
| werd supplies on a most conserva- 

ve basis oe the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 9. Few sales of other than 
small lots were reported. Delivery was 
seldom specified beyond 30 days. 

Quotations were generally unchanged, 
although a few millers advanced prices 
10c bbl. In view of the reduction in the 
visible supply of wheat the pest fort- 
night, millers ressed confidence in 
present flour lev The bearish senti- 
ment apparent among buyers for two 
months was again indicated by their bids 
and counter offers, however. Neither 
bakers nor jobbers were active in the 
market as a class. 

A demand for mixed cars of flour 
- and feed continued. This business, being 

almost entirely for F sare shipment, has 
been an important factor with southwest- 
ern mills for several weeks, but the total 
volume taken in that way has not been 
particularly large, when compared to ca- 


New bookings reported = Kansas City 





mills aver about 40@50 per cent of 
capacity. few plants sold as much as 
90 cent last week. About the 


being 92,290 
compared with over 112,000 in each 
_ of the two preceding weeks. The rate of 
activity was 61 per cent of capacity. 
_ "This condition was said to be due 
_ @ipally to the reduced volume still re- 
: ng to be taken out on old contracts, 









clear sold to Holland markets for move- 
ment into Germany. Prices obtained av- 
eraged about $3.40, bulk, Kansas City. 
Scandinavian countries refused to buy 
at present prices, which are said to be 
60@70c bbl over the cost of other flours 
there. First clear was firmly held at 
$4@4.15, bulk, Kansas City, by most 
mills. A few sales of fancy first clear 
were made to Rotterdam at a margin 
above those prices. The amounts were 
small, 1,000 bbls or less. Demand from 
the West Indies and Latin American 
markets was quiet. Export patent was 
taken by the former at prices to yield 
$4.80, bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Feb. 9: patent, $5.85@6.40; 
95 per cent, $5.35@5.90; straight, $5.10 
@5.60; first clear, $4@4.35; second clear, 
$3.40@3.75; low grade, $3.25@3.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
a Seer 150,900 92,290 61 
Previous week ... 150,900 112,191 74 
Year ago ........ 132,900 69,487 52 
Two years ago.... 114,900 89,600 78 

Five-year average ........+..seeee088 65.3 

Ten-year AVETAZE ....-. essere evccee 72.9 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Feb, 3-9 ©.....6.. 506,430 277,487 55 
Previous week ... 506,430 317,068 62 
ROO. BUG cca ctes 520,230 277,662 53 
Two years ago.... 489,330 267,706 54 
Five-year average ........6..e.e800% 59 

TOM-FOAP GVOTARS 2.6 oc ce ccc ccscscsee 66.8 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 23,072 bbls last week, 21,859 in the 
previous week, 13,300 a year ago and 
8,399 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour in the week ending Feb. 
9, as reported to The Northwestern Mill- 
er by about 80 mills of the Southwest, 
represented .. per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 54 per cent the previous week 
and 51 per cent the week ending Jan. 26. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ET ee Xf 51 
Previous week ............ 32,200 68 
OO i ek oc cedecensss Seen 60 
Two years ago ...........+. 19,608 41 


MILLFEED 
The millfeed market in the Southwest 
made no recovery in the week ending 
Feb. 9, sales being unchanged to 50c 
lower than in the preceding week. Of- 
ferings were somewhat more plentiful, as 
a result of recent gains in the operating 
time of mills. Neither jobbers nor mix- 
ers were active, creating a stagnant con- 
dition in car lots. Continuation of the 
brisk demand for mixed cars from near- 
- points and to Texas and Oklahoma 
owed mills, especially those in the in- 
terior Southwest, to sell both bran and 
shorts at a considerable margin over the 
market for large lots. 


As in other recent weeks, trade was 


limited principally to spot deliveries. 
Quotations of Feb. 9, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $25@25.50; brown shorts, $26@27; 


gray shorts, $28.50@29. 


CASH GRAIN 
Cash n quotations of Feb. 9: hard 
wheat, age ti. 


09@1.24, No. 2 $1.08@ 


1.24, No. 3 $1.05@1.23, No. 4 99c@$1.22; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.15@1.16, No. 2 
$1.13@1.15, No. 3 $1.11@1.13, No. 4 $1.09 
@1.12. 

White corn, No. 2 T5c, No. 3 73%@ 
74c, No. 4 72@73c; yellow corn, No. 2 
744%2@i75ce, No. 3 7314,@74c, No. 4 71% 
@72c; mixed corn, No. 2 73@73%4c, No. 
3 71% @721,c, No. 4 71@71%e. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 19 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 12,675 16,250 91,000 94,250 
Wheat, bus.. 812,700 897,750 484,650 703,350 
Corn, bus.... 938,750 438,750 421,250 98,750 
Oats, bus.... 239,700 295,800 126,000 175,500 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 2,200 2,200 3,300 
Barley, bus.. 27,000 32,500 19,500 10,400 
Bran, tons... 400 1,020 6,020 3,920 
Hay, tons.... 7,440 6,936 3,276 2,796 
CORN GOODS 


No change is quoted in the market on 
corn meal or feeds. Quotations of Feb. 
9 for car lots, in 100-Ilb cotton sacks, 

er bbl: cream meal, $4; pearl meal, 

.90; standard meal, $3.80; corn bran, 
$30 ton; hominy feed, $29. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c, 
February seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, February seaboard, 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans 514%c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%c, February sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 62c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 50%4c, via 
New York 68c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 6046c, via New York 67c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 60%4c, via New 
York 66c. 


MILLS’ WHEAT STOCKS ABOVE NORMAL 


Reports from members of the South- 
western Millers’ League in five states in- 
dicate that stocks of wheat held by mills 
in the Southwest are from 10 to 25 per 
cent larger than a year ago at this time. 
The reports were compiled by the secre- 
tary’s office of the league. 

In Kansas, where 63 mills reported, 15 
per cent more wheat was held Jan. 15, 
1924, than on the same date in 1923. 
Fourteen mills reported from Oklahoma, 
with 10 per cent larger stocks than a 
year ago. The same number of mills 
in Nebraska, including Omaha, have 25 
per cent more wheat on hand. Thirteen 
Texas mills have 3 per cent more, and 
a like number of Missouri mills report 
12 per cent larger holdings. In Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, which were not in- 
cluded in the Missouri figures, eight re- 
porting mills have 30 per cent more wheat 
than at the same time in 1923. 


INTEREST IN ORIENTAL MARKET 


Increasing interest in the possibility of 
making oriental markets available for 
southwestern flour is apparent, according 
to C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League. Mr. Topping has 
been making extensive inquiries to as- 
certain the practicability of such a plan. 

“We would be shooting in the dark if 
we attempted to get reduced rates on 
flour to Pacific Coast ports before we in- 
vestigate the markets in the Orient,” Mr. 
Topping said. “I believe that hard win- 
ter wheat flour would be popular there, 
but there may be unknown factors that 
would limit its sale in China. One or 
two of the largest milling companies in 
the Southwest are planning on sending 
men to the Orient soon to find out if a 
market really exists for flour from the 
Southwest, and, if so, under what condi- 
tions it must be sold. 

“The principal railroad lines between 
Kansas City and Pacific Coast ports are 
willing to co-operate in this business, 
but until we know definitely what rates 
would be necessary for us to compete 
with western mills it would be a mistake 
to apply for any reduction.” 

Small lots of flour have been sold by 
Kansas and Missouri mills to China 
within the past year, but the business 
was not large enough to be important. 


NOTES 


The Kansas City Board of Trade 
closed at 11:30, Feb. 6, as a mark of 
respect to Woodrow Wilson. 
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A. D. Matthews has been appointed 
representative of the Washburn-C 
Co. in northern Arkansas territory, 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, has re 
turned from a three weeks’ trip to the 
Kast. 

George C. Shane, Shane Bros. Co, 
Kansas City, is expected to return Feb, 
11 from a three weeks’ stay in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Wolf Co., mill builders, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., will operate its ware 
house in North Kansas City under the 
company name for the present. 

Harvey J. Owen, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a business trip to New 
York and other eastern markets. 

C. L. Kimble has established an office 
in the New York Life Building, Kansas 
City, to handle the line of flour and feed 
mill machinery of the Robinson Mfg. Co, 
Muncy, Pa. 

H. R. Cramer, manager of the branch 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co. at 
Dallas, Texas, spent a few days at the 
general offices of the company in Kansas 
City recently. 


Ralph W. Hoffman and W. R. Duerr,: 


vice presidents Kansas Flour Mills Co, 
Kansas City, are making a visit to each 
of the plants operated Ly the company 
in the Southwest. 


The total elevator capacity of Kansas 
City is now 29,930,000 bus, according to 
revised figures by the secretary’s office 
of the Board of Trade, an increase of 
1,150,000 bus in the past year. 

L. J. Flora has resigned from the posi- 
tion of sales manager, hard wheat flour 
department, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. He has not yet formed an- 
other connection. No announcement has 
been made of his successor. 


The Kansas state board of agriculture 
reports the approximate condition of 
winter wheat in the state at 83, com- 
pared with 84 reported by the govern- 
ment on Dec. 1. The best condition is in 
central Kansas, where an average of 85 
is reported. 


C. A. Hiebert, manager Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, visited 
in Kansas City recently, accompanied 
by his son, who is a senior at Kansas 
University. Mr. Hiebert left here for 
a business trip to southern and south- 
eastern territory. 


The February meeting of the Kansas 
City Flour and Feed Club will be held 
Feb. 19, probably at the New Kansas 
City Athletic Club. It is planned to 
have the meeting take the form of a 
smoker, with several entertainment fea- 
tures. 


Charles F. Rock, Carroll-Rock Sales 
Co., Kansas City, has returned from a 
business trip to southern and southeast- 
ern markets. He was away almost a 
month, part of which time was spent 
visiting his son, who is operating ‘a fruit 
farm near Palm Beach, Fla. 

Otis B. Durbin, general chairman 
Kansas City “Eat More Bread” Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Henry J. Waters, editor 
Weekly Kansas City Star, each spoke 
over the radio of the Kansas City Star 
recently in the interest of the local toast 
campaign and an increased consumption 
of bread. 


E. W. Lott, southwestern representa- 
tive Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently completed an extensive 
trip through Oklahoma, visiting about 20 
leading mills. He said the average run- 
ning time of the plants in that section 
was approximately 50 per cent. Most of 
_— are being operated on a 12-hour 

asis. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on a proposed increase on rail- 
road rates on flour moving from south- 
western points to Carolina territory has 
been postponed from Feb. 15 to Feb. 19. 
Secretary Topping, Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, will represent members of 
that organization in protesting the ad- 
vance. 


F. N. Burrall, general eastern repre- 


*. sentative Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co, 


Kansas City, and the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., is spending a week in 
the Southwest, prior to assuming the ac- 
tive work of his new position. He ex- 
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ts to leave for the East about Feb. 
10, His headquarters will be in Buffalo, 


A local elevator operator places the 
amount of protein wheat in store in Kan- 
sas City at 5,000,000 bus, of which 1,- 
500,000 are above 12 per cent and 3,500,- 
000 bus of about that content. The bal- 
ance of the 12,000,000 bus in Kansas 
City’s visible supply consists mostly of 
No. 8, deliverable on May contracts at 
se under the option. 

The heavy snow and blizzard that en- 
veloped the Middle West the first week 
of February resulted in traffic tie-ups on 
railroads that lasted seven and eight 
days, No freight trains were moved out 
of Kansas City to the East on many 
lines from Feb. 4 to 8. Several mills had 
cars of flour held in local railroad yards 
five days immediately following the 
storm. 

Allen Logan, president Kansas City 
Board of Trade, is in Washington at- 
tending a conference of the Crop Re- 
orting Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture. The conference will seek 
to eliminate inaccuracy in estimates of 
the department. Mr. Logan has an 
established reputation as a crop statisti- 
cian, and his reports are received with 
much confidence by the trade. 

Shipments of flour and feed from 79 
reporting southwestern mills into Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territories during December were 683,194 
bbls, figures compiled by the secretary’s 
ofice of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League show. ‘The shipments to the 
same territories in December, 1922, were 
750,476 bbls, with 87 mills reporting. In 
November, 1923, shipments were 702,210 
bbls, 78 mills reporting. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., president General 
Commission Uo., Kansas City, is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, on transfer from 
Frank O. Everts. Mr. Fontaine says 
that the company is planning to do a 
og grain merchandising business. 

e General Commission Co. now han- 
dies millfeed almost exclusively, operat- 
ing the Heart of America Mills here. 
This business will be continued. 

Business of the C. D. Williams Grain 
Co., Kansas City, is being liquidated, and 
assets assigned to the Central State 
Bank, Kansas City, Kansas. The bank 
was placed in the hands of a state bank 
commissioner recently, when it was an- 
nounced that the failure was directly 
due to large loans made the grain firm. 
The C. D. Williams Grain Co. was not 
a member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, being engaged primarily in han- 
dling salvaged grain, flour and millfeed. 

Members of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade have petitioned the directors to 
establish a claim department as an aux- 
iliary to the transportation department, 
for the purpose of handling loss in 
transit, damage and overcharge claims 
for the account of members. It was said 
that expense of operation would not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent of the amount col- 
lected without suit. A charge of 25 per 
cent would be made on claims declined 
er and afterward collected by 
the bureau, and 3314, per cent on liti- 
gated claims. 

E. R. Morrison, representing the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade and the South- 


’ western Millers’ League, said recently 


that he expected the suit filed by those 
organizations against railroads entering 
Kansas City for alleged overcharges on 
grain, grain products and hay would 
robably be decided in the near future. 
case is pending in the United States 
circuit court of appeals in St. Louis. A 
hearing was held in this court Dec. 19, 
t no decision has been rendered. The 
suit involves over $2,000,000, which it is 
claimed represents overcharges, based 
on a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
sion ordering a reduction in 


ATCHISON 

Millers here were a little encouraged 
by their showing for the week of Feb. 
3-9, e inquiries were slow, sales 
Were more numerous, all for immediate 
It is evident that a lot of 

stocks are depleted, and buyers are being 
forced into the market to fill their re- 


Shipping instructions were much bet- 
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ter, and old contracts are being rapidly 
cleaned up. Mills here are averaging 
about 90 per cent capacity, with a pos- 
sibility of a full-time run should prices 
get somewhere in line on export business. 

Prices on feed held firm, and hard 
wheat short patent sold for $5.90@6, 
while straight grades sold around $5.50. 
Soft wheat flour prices were very firm; 
short patent sold for $6@6.40, and 
straight grade at $5.50@5.75. 

THE NEW BLAIR MILL 

The accompanying engraving shows 
the new 1,200-bbl plant of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, last to be 
completed of the many new daylight 
type mills built in the Southwest in-the 
past few years. 

The Blair mill, standing on the site 
of the plant which burned two years 
ago, is so located as to use all of the 
elevator, power and warehouse equip- 
ment belonging to the former mill. It is, 


Co., Omaha, spent a few days last week 
calling on the trade here. 

E. R. Haseltine, western sales manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited this 
market last week. 

B. C. Walters, grain buyer for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent a few 
days at the mill last week. 


WICHITA 

A 20c advance in flour prices caused 
a flurry in the market here early last 
week. Buyers showed renewed interest 
when the advance was first posted, and 
sales were reported above the ordinary 
run of business. Shipping directions 
were fair, with few requests for delays. 
Some interest is being displayed in low 
grades for foreign shipment. Wheat re- 
ceipts are light, but sufficient to fill the 
demand of local mills. Feed remains 
firm. 

Flour prices on Feb. 7: fancy short 





New Plant of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 


however, a complete milling unit within 
itself. 

The concrete, steel, brick and glass 
building houses the mill proper in its six 
stories, while the adjoining head house, 
containing all grain cleaning and han- 
dling equipment runs another three 
stories higher. On the roller floor, the 
18 double stands of rolls are arranged 
in three lines. A feature, recently wide- 
ly adopted by southwestern mills, is the 
bulk flour storage. It has a capacity of 
2,000 bbls, so that all packing can be 
done in eight hours, while in emergency 
the mill could run nearly two full days 
without a packing crew. 

The new Blair mill supplements the 
500-bbl unit which was kept in operation 
throughout the period of construction 
work on the larger plant. 

The Blair company, which is one of 
the oldest established milling enterprises 
in the Southwest, makes both hard and 
soft wheat flour, and has a wide terri- 
torial distribution of its products, 

J. Wesley Blair, son of the founder, 
is its president. Associated with him in 
management and sales are E. Blair 
Hackney and H. T. Shaeffer. 


RAILROAD HAS ITS DAY 


Millers were very much amused last 
week by the intensive competition put 
on by one of the jerk-water-once-a-day 
local trains running out of here. The 
train crew, annoyed at being supplanted 
by trucks, took advantage of the snow 
which stalled the auto truck lines and 
solicited orders frum country dealers, 
ran into Atchison, pulled their one-car 
train alongside a wholesale grocery 
house, loaded up, stopped in front of the 
Lukens and the Blair company’s mills, 
carried flour on their shoulders to their 
caboose and were on their way. Yes, 
business was good while the snow lasted. 


NOTES 


F. R. Deffenbaugh, manager milling 
wheat department, Butler-Welsh Grain 


patent, cotton 98’s, Missouri River basis, 
$6.70; straight grade, $6.20; 10c more in 
48’s, 

Feed prices: bran, in 100-lb sacks, Mis- 
souri River basis, $28@29 ton; mill-run, 
$29@31; shorts, $83@34. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Ped. BB co cacescros 64,620 36,261 56 

Previous week ..... 64,620 42,036 64 

Year ago ......-e08 64,620 32,607 50 

Two years ago..... 64,620 34,735 63 
NOTES 


Charles Colby has sold his interest in 
the Hutchinson (Kansas) Grain Co. to 
his partner, Elmer Mowery. Mr. Colby 
is also secretary of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, which place he will hold 
until a successor is chosen. 

Wellington has been chosen for the 
next quarterly meeting of District Or- 
ganization No, 1, Kansas Operative Mill- 
ers’ Association. Over 100 millers, oil- 
ers, sweepers, chemists and members of 
office forces attended the second quar- 
terly meeting at Newton, Feb. 2. 


OMAHA 

Flour prices have stiffened consider- 
ably with the advance in wheat. Demand 
for flour is not so active as it usually 
is at this time of year, but business is 
better than it was two weeks ago, and 
millers are more optimistic regarding the 
future. 

Buyers generally are expressing the be- 
lief that within a short time there will 
be a reaction which will carry ence to 
a lower level, but there is a widéspread 
belief in milling circles that present 
prices are likely to hold firm for some 

e. 


“There is no occasion for any undue 
optimism about the return of normal 
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prosperity to the milling industry,” said 


J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska Mill- 
ers’ Association. “We have gone a long 
way down the hill, and it will take time 
for us to overcome the inertia of decline 
and make much headway on the up- 
grade toward recovery. 

“That the market is still bedeviled by 
demoralizing agents is attested by Mr. 
A. R. Kinney, of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Grand Island, who re- 
cently arrived home from New York. 
Mr. Kinney says_there is plenty of dis- 
tress flour on the markets of the East. 
A pretty fair quality of flour is being 
sold at prices ranging $5.35@5.50 bbl, 
basis New York, in jutes, while Cana- 
dian flour is coming down in considerable 
volume at any price necessary to make 
it sell. 

“Mr. Kinney’s idea is that, in addition 
to selling our low grades and clears for 
export, it is possible for us to sell the 
product of our light test wheat to some 
advantage in the foreign market. Such 
flour would need to be sound, only tol- 
erably well cleaned up, and not high in 
gluten strength, and it can, he thinks, be 
sold for about $4.75, basis seaport, which 
might mean cost, or a little better. 

“Mr. Kinney says the flour business is 
undergoing great changes in its line-up. 
Many flour brokers, he points out, are 
going out of business because the buy- 
ing agencies of the big bakery combines 
and the chain stores are making their 
purchases direct from the mills and cut- 
ting out the services of the brokers. And 
it is these big buyers, he says, who are 
bearing the market and trying to force 
all sales into the distress class.” 


CONCERNING WATER TRANSPORTATION 


At their recent annual meeting here, 
the Nebraska millers declared in favor 
of the early completion of the ship canal 
leading up the ge Lawrence River into 
the Great Lakes, but said nothing about 
the development of inland rivers for 
navigation. In discussing the transpor- 
tation question, E. H. Blackburn, well- 
known Nebraska miller, said that further 
extension of this development was too 
expensive in proportion to the freight 
that would be carried, and thought it 
should be opposed for the further reason 
that it would afford wheat transport in- 
creased advantage over flour transport, 
“while the sound economic interests of 
our section in facilitating industrial de- 
velopment requires that the manufac- 
tured products should receive at least 
equal favor with the raw materials.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

a ee ie eee eee 24,900 19,835 80 

Previous week ..... 24,900 20,464 82 

FOOP. OBO ocevccavcns 23,100 23,183 100 

Two years ago..... 18,000 15,017 83 
NOTES 

The Omaha Grain Exchange closed at 

11:30, Feb. 6, as a mark of respect to 


the memory of ex-President Wilson, 

W. J. Hynes, president Hynes Ele- 
vator Co., left Feb. 9 for Los Angeles. 
He will spend several weeks in southern 
California. 

Ninety bushels of corn to the acre in 
eastern Nebraska, 70 in the central part 
of the state, and 50 in the western part 
of the state, is the set for itself by 
the Nebraska Crop Growers’ Association 
in its new project, the 10-acre corn yield 
contest, which will be put on throughout 
the state. 

The Farmers’ Union Jobbing Associa- 
tion has been admitted to membership in 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, and is doing 
a Bog w grain business in this market 
under the management of C. E. Fisher, 
who came here in September from Kan- 
sas City. The association has a mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and is a member of the Kansas 
City Hay Dealers’ Association. 

N. B. Updike, president Updike Grain 
Corporation and owner of the Omaha 
Bee, returned to his home here Feb. 7 
from Washin . e expressed the 
opinion that the tariff on wheat would 
be raised, in response to the widespread 
demand for such action, and that other 
measures would be taken by the govern- 
ment to put up the price of wheat and 
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rowers out of the hole 
ave fallen. 


help the wheat 
into which they 

According to figures compiled by 
Harry R. Clark, chief inspector of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, the average 
moisture content of the 2,804 cars of corn 
eevee in this market in January was 
12 per cent—an increase of .1 per 
cent over December; the average mois- 
ture content of the 976 cars of corn 
inspected in November was 19.5 per cent, 
while that of the 2,296 cars inspected in 
December was 18.19—a decrease in De- 
cember of 1.31 per cent, compared with 
November. 

A schedule of the assets and liabilities 
of the Merriam & Millard Co., operator 
of two big terminal elevators here, which 
was recently adjudged bankrupt, was 
filed in United States district court Feb. 
8. It showed the assets of the company 
to be $314,166, and the liabilities $472,491. 
Among the creditors are Miss Jessie 
Millard, aunt of Barton Millard, presi- 
dent of the company, and daughter of 
ex-United States Senator Joseph A. Mil- 
lard, who was president of the Omaha 
National Bank up to the time of his 
death a few years ago. Miss Millard 
holds a note for aie a od 

rope’ mort a m ard, 
oot Barton Millard, another cred- 
itor, holds notes for $45,000 secured by 
warehouse receipts. 
Leicn Les. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

An operating capacity of about 50 

r cent prevailed in Oklahoma and 

exas the week ending Feb, 9. Full ca- 
pacity was reported by a few mills. Ad- 
vances in wheat costs brought a 20c rise 
in flour quotations by some millers, 
others ignoring the higher levels. : 

A fair movement of flour to the West 
Indies was reported, and Central Ameri- 
can markets showed a better tone. 

Soft wheat short patent flour sold at 
$6.60@6.80, straight patent $6@6.20, 
clears and low grades $5@5.80; hard 
wheat short patent $6.30@6.60, straight 

atent $5.90@6.10, clears and low grades 
$4.80@5.50. 

FEED 

Exclusive feed millers of this territory 
had a January business exceeding that 
of January last year by 30@45 per cent. 
Short crops of 1923 and improved finan- 
cial conditions were chiefly responsible. 
The percentage of increase is generally 
expet to run through the sprin 
months. Higher prices are not looke 
for, and it is believed that by April some 
reductions may be made. 

The heaviest demand for feed mill 
products in Oklahoma is for corn chops 
and corn meal. Buying for 60- to 90-day 
delivery has been rather general among 
live. stock feeders, as well as dealers. 
Feeders were especially active in the 
Oklahoma markets. 

Corn chops sold at $1.65@1.75, straight 
bran $1.50@1.60, mill-run bran $1.60@ 
1.70, shorts $1.80@1.95, corn meal $2@ 
9.15, per 100 lbs. 

NOTES 


H. C, Hicks, sales mana El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. has re- 
turned from a business trip to south- 
eastern markets. 

The Thibault Milling Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., is the new name adopted by the 
Cunnin -Thibault Milling Co. Car- 
roll ault is president. 


John E, Novak, export sales manager 
Kansas Milling Vo., Wichita, is among 
those who have booked passage at Gal- 
veston for a tour of the West Indies, 
starting Feb. 12.. The trip is to be un- 
der the direction of Galveston business 
men. 

The E. G. Rall Grain Co., Fort Worth, 
is constructing 10 concrete tanks at its 
Fort Worth plant that are to be com- 

for the reception of wheat this 
ear. When they are completed the 
y will have a ~ epetag ator ca- 
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CHICAGO 

Whereas there was a general advance 
in flour prices last week of 5@l5c on 
most grades, this did n8t stimulate buy- 
ing to a marked degree. Business was 
rather quiet, and bakers and jobbers 
seemed content to just cover their near- 
by requirements. Shipping directions 
against old contracts are said to be 
coming in freely. 

Spring wheat mill representatives 
seemed to be more optimistic, and said 
demand was tairly good, with bakers, 
retail grocers and jobbers showing more 
interest. 

Soft winter wheat flours appeared to 
be far stronger than either southwest- 
ern or spring wheats, and demand 
showed some life. Biscuit and cracker 
manufacturers are fairly well stocked, 
and some claim to have sufficient to last 
until April 1. They appear interested 
to some extent in long time shipment 
purchases, but most mills apparently 
have quit doing business on this basis. 

Southwestern flour sales showed little 
improvement, and prices were somewhat 
easier, Some business was done in ter- 
ritory near to Chicago on family pat- 
ents, but local buying was at a standstill, 
jobbers and distributors evincing prac- 
tically no interest. 

Clears were in fair demand, but mill 
offerings were not plentiful. Whereas 
most mills are well sold ahead on sec- 
ond clears, they were offering fancy and 
standard first clears more freely. There 
was a big range in prices, and apparent- 
ly some buyers were disposed to give a 
premium for strong southwesterns. 

The rye flour situation was somewhat 
inactive, although in one or two cases 
the demand was said to be fair. Ship- 
ping directions were good, but most Wis- 
consin mills have had their difficulties 
during the past few days in getting 
cars ae owing to the severe snow- 
storms. Whereas very little interest was 
shown by exporters, some business was 
consummated with Hamburg on white 
rye. Local mills’ production showed a 
decline, totaling only 3,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 6,500 the previous week. 
White was quoted at $4@4.40 bbl, me- 
dium at $3.80@4.20, and dark at $3.40 
@3.65. 

Demand for semolinas was rather 
quiet, and the little buying done was for 
near-by requirements, but shipping di- 
rections continue to come in freely 
against old contracts. No, 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3%@3%c lb, No. 3 
semolina 34%@3%c, and fancy durum 
patent 3@3%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, Feb. 9: spring top patent $6.30 
@6.70 bbl, standard patent $5.90@6.30, 
first clear $4.80@5.25, second clear $3.40 
@3.75; hard winter short patent $5.90@ 
6.25, 95 per cent $5.35@5.70, hard winter 
straight $5@5.50, first clear $4.50@4.80; 
soft winter short patent $5.45@5.70, 
standard patent $5@5.30, straight $4.85 
@5.05, first clear $4.50@4.80. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Wey BB cdisccccce 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
Year ago .......... 40,000 22,000 55 
Two years ago..... 40,000 20,000 50 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was somewhat 
lifeless, with the trade inclined to be 
mildly bearish and only buying near-by 
requirements. Shipping instructions were 

. Mixers are not in the market to 
any extent. Transient offerings have 
been fairly well exhausted, and there ap- 

either on track or en route 
Some mills are well booked 


ahead, and are only willing to ship in 
mixed cars, with flour. Prices were un- 
changed, with possibly bran and stand- 
ard middlings 50c easier. 

Spring bran was quoted at $26@27.25 
ton, hard winter bran $28@28.50, soft 
winter bran $28@28.50, standard mid- 
dlings $27@28, flour middlings $30@32, 
and red dog $83@35. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has displayed un- 
usual stubbornness within .the past two 
weeks, and prices moved up 5@6c, the 
July and September leading. They are 
selling within 44@%c of the May, which 
is seldom the case at this season. This 
strength is attributed to reduced winter 
wheat acreage, prospects for a smaller 
acreage of spring wheat in the American 
and Canadian Northwest, diversified 
farming, passage of several of the farm- 
ers’ relief measures now up in Congress, 
an advance in the tariff, and a belief 
that the United States wheat market 
is on a domestic basis. 

Millions of bushels of both long and 
short wheat were absorbed on the bulges 
and recessions, with May up to $1.13% 
as the top and the new crop futures the 
highest of the season. Reactions of 2c 
from the top found ready buyers. March 
wheat in Liverpool on Feb. 9 was 9s 
55d per 100 lbs, and corn 9s 7d, which 
has seldom happened before. There is 
no pressure from cash wheat holders, 
and extensive selling and buying in Chi- 
cago against sales and purchases in Win- 
nipeg. In the closing days, purchases on 
northwestern account were in order. 


CASH WHEAT 


Millers were fair buyers of cash wheat 
here, and the advance in futures eased 
the premiums. This was construed by 
the bears as a depressing factor. Re- 
ceipts of wheat at Chicago for the week 
were 206 cars, against 174 the previous 
week, and 149 last year. On hard win- 
ters there was a drop at one time to 
Ic under the May delivery for the ordi- 
nary run of No. 2 hard, while the dark 
variety was 2@3c over. Offerings of 
red winter were not large, and moved at 
2@3c over No. 1 and 14%4@2%éc over for 
No. 2 red. 

Spring wheats were scarce and pre- 
miums easy, but not affected to the same 
extent as hard winters, as the latter 
were in the best supply of all grades. 
Total sales for shipment were 175,000 
bus. Chicago cash handlers, with Mani- 
tobas held at outside points, are making 
good sales of No. 3 to millers, but say 
the higher grades are slow. No. 1 north- 
ern spring was 2@1lc over May at the 
close, with No. 2 at May price to 7c 
over, and No. 3 at May price to le over. 
No. 1 dark northern was scarce at 10@ 
15¢c over May, with No. 2 at 7@12c over, 
No. 3 at 3@7c and No. 4 at May price 
to 5c under. 

Actual trading at the close of the 
week was at $1.13@1.15% for No. 2 red, 
$1.11%@1.21 for No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.104%4@1.15% for No. 2 hard, $1.20 for 
No. 1 dark northern, and $1.15% for No. 
2 northern spring. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products ruled strong, and de- 
mand was ve Some mills re- 
ported being oversold fully three months, 
notwithstanding the high prices now in 
existence. Corn flour was quoted at 
$2.10 per 100 lbs, white and yellow gran- 


ulated corn meal $1.971%4, white and yel- 
low cream meal $1.97%, pearl and gran- 
ulated hominy $2.02%4, car lots, f.o.b., 


Chicago; rolled oats, $2.67% per 90-lb 
sack. « 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices on oil meal declined during the 
week, and demand was almost negligible. 
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Stocks were very heavy in both produc 
ers’ and consumers’ hands, as mills haye 
been operating heavily in the past, Oj 
meal was quoted at $42@45 ton, fob. 
Chicago. : 

Cottonseed meal was stronger and the 
market a trifle better. Prices advanced 
about $1, and 43 per cent, f.o.b., Chicago, 
was quoted at $48.50 ton, 41 per cent at 
$46.50, and 36 per cent at $44. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Corn and oat futures advanced to the 
highest of the season, with more actiye 
trading, and closed at fair gains for the 
week, Millions of bushels of corn were 
taken on the bulge, as prices are up We 
or more from the recent low point, and 
with May above the 80c market profits 
were tempting. Receipts of corn for 
the week were 1,809 cars, against 1,859 
the previous week, and 1,209 last year, 
Low grades sold relatively nearer to the 
May, with industries buying. Late in 
the week around 500,000 bus cash corn 
were sold in all positions for export via 
the Gulf and eastern Atlantic ports, 
Shipping sales were 275,000 bus for the 
week. Eastern consuiners and distribu- 
tors are buying as desired, and taking no 
chances. No. 3 white corn closed y 
close to the May at 791%4@80c, No. 4 


white 78@78%4c, No. 5 white 76%@TTe; © 


No. 2 yellow 82@82%%c, No. $3 yellow 
79% @80c, No. 4 yellow 774%@78%%4c, No, 
5 yellow 764%4,@77\4c, No. 6 yellow 75\%e; 
No. 2 mixed 804%@89%c, No. 3 mixed 
781%4@79c, No. 4 mixed 78@784c, No. 5 
mixed 76144@77c, No. 6 mixed 75\%e. 
Rye trading was light, with arrivals 
of 38 cars, compared with 32 the pre- 
vious week and 63 last year. No. 2 
closed at 725gc, or 14%c under May. The 
Northwest, was a fair seller of futures. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Feb. 9, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

7--Receipts— -Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis..... 228 241 167 176 
Wheat, bus.... 434 896 224 321 
Corn, bus...... 3,053 2,530 1,197 1,440 
Oats, bus...... 1,494 1,516 783 1,046 
, SO ae 35 259 12 296 
Barley, bus.... 200 159 77 100 


JANUARY SALES OF GRAIN FUTURES 


Revised sales of grain futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade for the month 
of January, as compiled by the Grain 





Futures Adminstration in bus (000s 
omitted ) : 

No- 

January, December, vember, 

1924 1923 1923 

MPS sock iad 308,534 440,879 553,860 

Se eee 415,449 254,326 385,588 

ra 63,156 49,446 40,414 

BEM: 6.8 Cale-c wots 8,478 15,817 18,381 

Totals, bus.. 795,617 760,488 968,233 


NEW CHICAGO MANAGER 


W. R. Leathers has arrived to assume 
his new duties as Chicago manager of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., mill builders, 
Muncy, Pa. Offices will be on the eighth 
floor at 9 South Clinton Street. Mr, 
Leathers will have jurisdiction of all 
territory west of Chicago. He formerly 
was located at the main offices at Muncy, 
where he was in charge of sales and en- 
gineering. George J. Noth, whose death 
occurred on Dec. 31, last, was the for- 
mer western manager. H. M. Soars, 
formerly of Muncy, will be in charge of 
the financial and office work at the Chi- 
cago office. 


SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 


A meeting of the superintendents of 
the various plants of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, was held at East 
St. Louis, Jan. 19-20. C. W. Sievert, 
general superintendent, called the meet- 
ing. Among those present were C. P. 
Lane, Buffalo, N. Y., D. W. Albee and 
W. W. Emmons, of the Chicago plants, 
C. H. Patterson, North Kansas City, and 
Frank Union, superintendent East St. 
Louis plant. One day was spent at the 
mill, and the second was devoted to tech- 
nical discussions of manufacturing meth- 
ods and related subjects. These con- 
ferences are held at regular intervals. 


NOTES 
Frank J. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 


Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis, was im 


Chicago on Feb. 8. 
George E. 
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Manschot, Kern & Mate ~ 
schot, flour brokers, Milwaukee, Wis, ~ 
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t Feb. 4 in this market calling on 
trade. 


Board of Trade memberships are sell- 
ing at $4,000, net, to the buyer. One sold 
early last week at $3,900. 

Frank L. Carey, president of the Chi- 

Board of Trade, expects to leave 
soon for Florida for a month’s rest. 

E. O. Wright, of the Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie, Wis., was recently 
elected president of the Country Golf 
Club of that city. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, accompanied by Mrs. Kelly, is 
on a month’s pleasure and business trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The Chicago Board of Trade session 
adjourned at 11:30 on Feb. 6 out of 
respect to the memory of former Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 

A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold the past week at $4,000, 
net, to the buyer, an advance of $100 
over the last previous sale. 

Frank L. Carey, of the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., and president Chicago Board 
of Trade, will leave on Feb. 11 for a 
two months’ trip to Florida. 

J. H. Owens, sales manager Kansas 
City mill, Kansas Flour Mills Co., spent 
Feb. 8 in Chicago. He was returning 
to the mill from a trip to eastern mar- 
kets. 

F, C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, was a 
recent visitor at the concern’s Chicago 
office. He was on his way East on a 
business trip. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
stopped in Chicago en route home from 
a several weeks’ trip to markets in the 
central states. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, left Chicago, Feb. 6, 
for Washington, D. C., in connection 
with Federation matters appertaining to 
the McNary bill. 

F. K. Morrow, vice president James 
Goldie Milling Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont., 
spent some time in Chicago late last 
week, and left for Minneapolis, Duluth 
and other points. 

0. A. Church, Michigan representative, 
and M. E. Marquardt, Wisconsin repre- 
sentative, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, visited local headquarters last week 
to confer with H. S. Masters, manager 
of the Chicago office. 

Julius H. Barnes, who has been out 
to the Pacific Coast the past two weeks, 
passed through Chicago on Feb. 9, en 
route to New York. He was so busy 
while here that he did not have time to 
talk about the grain markets. 

A. C. Madsen, general manager Jack- 
son Milling So., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
was in Chicago, Feb. 7, visiting the trade. 
He had recently been in Milwaukee at- 

the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association. 

W. J. Grover,’ general manager New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., was 
in Chicago, Feb. 8, having come from 
Milwaukee, where he attendeed the an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association, of which he is sec- 


Among members of the milling trade 
visiting the Chicago market last week 
were: M. C. Hotchinnse, Fennville 
(Mich.) Milling Co; B. C. Williams, 
eo La Fayette (Ind.) Milling Co; 

alter A. Thomas, president Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
The latter was returning to the mill from 
a three weeks’ business trip in the East, 
and reported that conditions were not 
very brisk in that territory. 


MILWAUKEE 
Beset with extraordinary difficulties 
imposed by the effects of the worst bliz- 
zard in years, which struck Milwaukee on 
of Feb. 4, flour trade still 
made encouraging headway, represented 
by an advancing market at a time when 
buyers’ ideas remain bearish. While busi- 
ness was decidedly spotted, bookings in 
the week ended Feb. 9 formed an aggre- 


gate slightly in excess of the average 


Jan. I, 
Railroad traffic was demoralized, mail 


Service subject to delays, and wire com- 


seriously interrupted for 
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several days. Restoration of more near- 
ly normal conditions as the week came 
to a close, however, brought about a 
nearly compensatory degree of activity. 

The progress of the wheat market was 
such that millers found considerable en- 
couragement in their effort to maintain 
prices at a level representing a reason- 
able profit. While the situation with 
respect to price cutting is still far from 
being satisfactory, it is generally felt 
that considerable headway has been made 
in getting the milling industry out of a 
rut which for a time was leading it into 
a byway marked with the red ink of the 
loss side of the ledger. 

Business of the week was made up of 
small parcels bought for prompt or 
near-by shipment. Buyers continue in- 
disposed toward anticipating their needs 
any distance ahead. Mills held their lim- 
its firmly at the recent advance, finding 
ample support in the course of the wheat 
market, which was almost consistently 
strong and higher. At the close, on Feb. 
9, fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $6.50@6.95 bbl, 
standard patent at $6.25@6.50, second 
patent at $6.10@6.25, and straight at 
$5.95@6.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Conditions respecting clear flour are 
about unchanged. Local mills have 
standing orders for about all they are 
making, and it is only occasionally that 
offerings come out. There is only a 
moderate market for the medium and 
low grades of clear, but no difficulty is 
encountered in disposing of the current 
supply. Fancy clears are wanted, judg- 
ing by the activity of inquiry, yet there 
is less inclination among buyers to pay 
the price demanded by mills, indicating 
that needs are not particularly urgent. 
Prices are largely nominal on an un- 
changed basis. At the close, on Feb. 9, 
fancy clear was quoted at $5@5.25 bbl, 
first at $4.85@5.10, and sécond at $3.50 
@4, in 98-Ib cottons. 

A temporary softening of the premium 
basis of hard winter wheat seemed to 
offset the necessity of raising tne price 
of Kansas flour while springs were on 
the upgrade, and the advantage thus 
gained has caused some improvement in 
the situation. While trade is by no 
means active, sales of Kansas flour by 
local mills during the week represented 
a slight increase, but forward buying 
remained very light. The jobbing trade 
in this market has had a fair run of 
business, mainly for small lots for im- 
mediate delivery. At the close, on Feb. 
9, fancy brands of Kansas family pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.45@6.65 bbl, stand- 
ard patent at $6.10@6.40, straight at 
$5.80@6.10, and first clear at $4.50@5, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Wee, BD rccisiccess 12,000 3,000 25 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,500 21 
Test POOP ccsciscce 16,000 8,000 50 
Two years ago..... 16,000 8,000 50 
Three years ago.... 24,000 5,600 24 
Four years ago.... 24,000 11,000 46 
Five years ago..... 18,000 5,700 32 


The blizzard interfered with the 
prompt movement of flour, but weather 
conditions did not appear to have any 
appreciable influence in improving ship- 

ng directions. These were somewhat 
better than in the previous week, but in 
few instances did customers keep pace 
with the specifications named in their 
contracts. 

It is shown by the report of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce that flour 
stocks at the beginning of the current 
month were larger than a month before, 
although still below the average since 
1917. Stocks on Feb. 1 were 11,540 bbls, 
against 7,564 on Jan. 1, and 14,417 on 
Feb. 1, 1923. On the same day in 1922, 
stocks were 15,512 bbls; in 1921, 22,076; 
in 1920, 19,578; in 1919, 12,569; in 1918, 
17,000; in 1917, 30,850. 


RYE FLOUR 


Conditions in the rye flour market, as 
reflected by opinions — by Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and —— rye mill- 
ers at conferences held in Milwaukee on 
Feb. 5-6, continue to show improvement. 
Demand is broadening slowly but steadi- 
ly, and mills have decreasing difficulty in 
maintaining their limits. It is no longer 
a common practice to grab a bid for a 


lot, merely to keep running. There has 
been a fair call for all grades in recent 
weeks, with enough forward business on 
the books to make the situation appear 
so encouraging that the virtual giving 
away of the product is no longer neces- 
sary. 

The rye market is steady to firm, and 
while abnormally low, compared with all 
other grains, buyers do not seem to press 
for price advantages so strongly as in 
past months. Export call is lacking in 
any sense of volume, but domestic busi- 
ness is fair to good. Prices are about 
unchanged, but firm. At the close, on 
Feb. 9, pure white was quoted at $4.10@ 
4.35 bbl, straight at $3.95@4.15, and dark 
at $3.40@3.95, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


Local millfeed is quickly absorbed by 
the mixed car trade in standing orders, 
contracts, or casual car lot sales. Buyers 
are interested only when concessions are 
available, and these seem to be numerous 
enough to cover current needs, especially 
with reference to bran. Middlings main- 
tain former premiums. 

Spot winter bran declined about 50c 
last week, but deferred was held firm 
at unchanged prices, and $1 ton over 
spot. Spring bran, middlings, red dog 
and rye and hominy feeds unchanged. 
Oil meal is 50c@$1 lower, outside for 
spot, and gluten feed made another de- 
cline of $2. Mills quote standard bran 
at $26.50@27.50 ton, winter bran $28@ 
29, standard fine middlings $27@27.50, 
flour middlings $29@30, red dog $32.50 
@33, hominy feed $33.50, rye feed $23@ 
24, reground oat feed $14@15, old 
process oil meal $43.50@44, cottonseed 
meal $44@49, and gluten feed $36.40, in 
100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CORN GOODS 


Advancing prices for corn, which, how- 
ever, have not been reflected into the 
price of corn cereals, continue to dis- 
courage trade. It is felt that the price 
of corn will have to seek a much lower 
level before any buying interest will ap- 
pear. Perhaps nothing better tells the 
story than the fact that No. 3 white corn 
is selling at 80%4c bu, and rye at 73%4c. In 
addition, the foreign exchange situation 
works to the disadvantage of export busi- 
ness. Domestic customers have not pur- 
chased anywhere near the normal quan- 
tity, because consumers are unwilling to 
pay what they call a fancy price for 
corn cereals when other grain products 
are available for less money. Corn flour 
trade, therefore, remains stagnant, with 
prices mainly nominal. At the close, 
on Feb. 9, corn flour was nominally quot- 
ed at $2@2.05, corn meal at $1.95@2, and 
corn grits at $2@2.05, in 100-Ib sacks, 
at mill. 

CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed steady to Ic higher. Re- 
ceipts, 20 cars; previous week, 18; last 
year, 45. All kinds wanted and scarce. 
Millers and shippers buying. Basis easi- 
er on hard winter, but steady on spring 
and soft winter. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern ran 5@9c over Minneapolis 
May price; 
Milwaukee May; No. 1 red winter 3@4c 
over May. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.22@1.26, No. 2 $1.20@1.24, 
No. 3 $1.17@1.22; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.14@1.17, No. 2 $1.12@1.16, No. 8 
$1.08@1.11; No. 1 red winter $1.15@1.17, 
No. 2 $1.14@1.16, No, 3 $1.11@1.14; No. 
1 mixed $1.10@1.18, No. 2 $1.09@1.16, 
No. 3 $1.07@1.14. To arrive market: 
No. 2 hard winter, 10 days, $1.11; No. 
2 red winter, 10 days, $1.12%; No. 2 
mixed durum, No. -2 durum, No. 2 red 
durum, 10 days, $1.07. 

Rye closed steady. Receipts, 20 cars; 
previous week, 25; last year, 73. Good 
demand from shippers, with offerings 
very light. Basis easier, No. 2 ra 
lc under May price. No. 1 closed at 
73%,c; No. 2, 73%c; No. 3, 72@72%c; 
No. 4, 68@7lc. 

Corn closed 1@1%%c higher. Receipts, 
385 cars; previous week, 367; last vear, 
387. Offerings moderate and market ac- 
tive, with good demand from usual buy- 
ers. White remains at miums over 
yellow and mixed, No. 2 being 14%@1%c 
over May price. Basis easier. No. 3 
white closed at 8014c; No. 3 yellow, 79% 
@19%c; No. 3 mixed, T8@79c, 

Oats closed steady. Receipts, 108 cars; 


Lope vo week, 1383; last year, 252. Mar- . 
basis, 


et steady and firm, on w 


o. 1 hard winter, 1@4c over. 
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with receipts moderate and demand good 
from local and shipping buyers. No. 3 
white spot ranged 4,@%ec under May 


price, according to weight, closing at 
483%, @4149 Ke. 

Barley closed strong. Receipts, 115 
cars; previous week, 115; last year, 87. 
Wisconsin sold at highest figure on crop 
in any market, and market well cleared 
under fair demand and moderate offer- 
ings. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 
quotable at 81@82c; fair to good, 48@ 
45-lb test, TO@81c; light weight, 38@42- 
Ib, test, 65@75c; feed, 65@67c. Iowa 
was quoted at 66@82c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 68@82c; Minnesota, 66@82c; 
Dakota, 66@80c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— --Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 20,300 19,250 8,750 14,450 
Wheat, bus.. 28,000 63,000 51,250 69,025 
Corn, bus.... 571,280 569,800 191,725 426,240 
Oats, bus.... 237,600 554,400 330,175 392,700 
Barley, bus.. 184,000 137,460 650,220 70,440 
Rye, bus..... 28,300 99,050 9,060 103,680 
Feed, tons... 780 150 9,570 8,608 

NOTES 


Rukard Hurd Winter, formerly en- 
gaged in the elevator business in Mil- 
waukee and later with the Petit Salt 
Co., died Feb. 3, at the age of 71. 

An explanation of operations on 
*change was given by H. A. Plumb, sec- 
retary of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, before the weekly luncheon 
of the Pere Marquette Council, Knights 
of Columbus, in the Republican Hotel, 
on Feb. 5. 

A local grain receiver has reports from 
southwestern Minnesota and northwest- 
ern Iowa, suggesting that farmers in 
some sections hold 50@75 per cent of 
their corn crop. It is expected that con- 
siderable of this grain will have to be 
sold before March 1. 

The Barnett & Record Co., Minneap- 
olis, is engaged in the construction and 
equipment of a grain drier unit in ele- 
vator M at Superior, Wis. It will be 
the third house to possess such facilities, 
the Peavey and Great Northern elevators- 
already being so equipped. 

A Wisconsin charter has been issued 
to the King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, a Minnesota corporation with a 
capital stock of $700,000. The applica- 
tion states that $5,000 of the capital is 
employed in Wisconsin, and designates 
F. R. Patterson, Fond du Lac, as Wis- 
consin agent and representative. 

Elmer Wise, conducting flour and feed 
stores at Ladysmith, Ingram and Exe- 
land, Wis., has purchased the stock of 
flour and feed of the Ladysmith Trading 
Co., and for the present will continue the 
business at the same location, also main- 
taining the feed and storage business in 
the Morgan warehouse in that city. 

The elevator and warehouse of the 
Berlin (Wis.) Co-operative Association 
and the adjoining warehouse of the H. 
Sanford Co., grain and feeds, were al- 
most totally destroyed by fire on Feb. 1, 
with an aggregate loss estimated at from 


$50,000 to 5,000. The co-operative 
company is a for another 
building, and the Sanford company plans 


to rebuild immediately. 

William M. McCumber, representing 
the Washburn-Cros Co., with head- 
quarters at Racine, Wis., entertained 20 
district and local salesmen at a “get- 
together” dinner at the Little Bohemia, 
Racine. Prior to the dinner the guests 
enjoyed a bowling a. eo for ap- 
propriate prizes. H. B. Smith, sales 
manager, Chicago, and H. L. Brainard, 
assistant to Mr. Smith, were Fa of 
honor. Practically the entire Wisconsin 
organization was represented. 

The Bernert Sales Corporation, North 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been incorporated, 
with $100,000 capital, for the purpose of 
acting as sales ey for the products 
of the Bernert Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of grain blowers and con- 
veyor systems. e new organization 
consists of M. R. Winter, F. J. Garvens, 
and P. J. Schulteis, 1056 Twenty-seventh 
Street. The Bernett company is a $1,- 
000,000 corporation which is rapidly ex- 
panding its business into foreign coun- 
tries as well as in the United States. 

L, E. Mever. 





Dairying is a growing and important 
industry in Latvia. 
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A BETTER OUTLOOK 


Politics, exchange, and strikes all play 
their part in making the present unsatis- 
factory and unsettled condition of com- 
merce: As regards politics, it is prob- 
able that the uncertainty breeds a feel- 
ing of uneasiness, and if the Stock Ex- 
change is a fair criterion of public 
perl then the fact that the Labor 

rty is now actually in power and a 

bor prime minister holds the reins of 
government, has brought about a more 
settled sentiment, with the result that 
British government securities and other 
first class investments have had a good 
recovery, which should be maintained. 

This confidence, however, is not re- 
flected in the dollar-sterling exchange 
position, but no doubt there are other 
factors, underground for the most part, 
which the man in the street cannot ap- 

reciate until afterwards, which are 
ding back the return to steadiness so 
much ho; for by the business com- 
munity, but that it will come, no one 
with any confidence in this country can 
doubt for one moment. ' 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Westminster Bank, the chairman, Walter 
Leaf, stated that it was not possible to 
speak of 1928 as a year of prosperity, 
but at the same time the bank had not 
lost ground, and he came before the 
thasiheiders with a definite feeling of 
confidence and hope for the coming year. 
Fo and colonial loans had been is- 
sued during the year for over £130,000,- 
000, and it was these loans which formed 
the best foundation for the expansion of 
the export trade. Sterling borrowed 
here had to be taken abroad, directly or 
indirectly, in the shape of goods, and 
it was natural, therefore, that there 
should have been an expansion of our 
exports from £823,000,000 to £886,000,- 

, and that British imports should 
have risen to an even greater extent, 
from £1,003,000,000 to £1,098,000,000. 

Mr. Leaf compared the figures of 
trade between the United States and 
Great Britain for the first nine months 
of 1928 with the same months of 1922, 
and observed that, in spite of the Ford- 
ney tariff, the exports from Great Brit- 
ain to the United States had increased 
by over £10,000,000, while the imports 
into Great Britain from the United 
States had decreased by more than £16,- 
000,000, and on these figures the bal- 
ance of trade had moved nearly £27,- 
000,000 in favor of this country. He 
condemned the impatient ones who were 
not satisfied to see.a gradual return to 
normal trade conditions, and in order 
to try and hesten the process had tried 
_ various prescriptions, without consider- 

ing the cost. 

First there was the suggestion of de- 
liberate inflation to the tune of. £100,- 
000,000, and although disowned with fair 
) ray eanngy it was not before it had 

t harm, some foreign capital 
had fright, and the value of ster- 
ling had declined in the world’s markets. 
A recovery from this had hardly taken 
when there was another prescrip- 


- ruary-M 


The government of the future would 
be a matter, not of rash, Jegislation, but 
of administration, carried on under con- 
stant and jealous observations, and sub- 
ject to short shift if it overstepped the 
limits of justice and sanity. 


ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Jan. 23.—Although there has 
been a fairly steady advance in prices 
during the past week, the only trading 
day about which any sellers have a good 
word to say was Monday, Jan. 21, when 
some small amount of business was put 
through. It must, however, be realized 
that trade in Canadian flour has not in- 
creased during the past year; on the con- 
trary, according to the Board of Trade 
returns, while 1922 showed an increase 
over 1921, in 1923 there was a decrease 
of 5 per cent from the importations of 
1921. 

The total flour imports into the United 
Kingdom are as follows, in sacks of 280 
Ibs: 1921, 6,336,423; 1922, 5,389,888; 1923, 
4,687,386. From this it will be seen 
that Canadian flours have just about held 
their own, and at the same time one must 
appreciate the lack of optimism there 
must be in a trade which shows such a 
shrinkage. 

Today, with the high price of offals 
in London, the home miller has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the importer, for 
owing to the plentiful supplies of strong 
Canadian wheat, he has been able to 
supply the baker with a flour sufficiently 
strong, and at a price which gives him 
an economical yield. While these condi- 
tions last the demand for strong im- 
ported flour must be restricted. 

Mill offers are firm, with Canadian ex- 
port patents for February seaboard at 
$4s@34s 3d, c.i.f., but no business is re- 





ported at these figures, as there are re-, 


sellers who are prepared to accept 6@9d 
less, in order to realize a profit on earlier 
purchases. 

Top Canadian patents are offered at 
about 36s 3d, c.i.f., February seaboard. 
It is reported that a fair quantity of 
export Canadian patents have been re- 
sold to the Continent. This will have 
been a relief to this market, which, to 
judge from reports, is still fairly well 
stocked with this class of flour. Aus- 
tralian flour continues firm. It is not 
freely offered by shippers, and then at 
32s 9d@33s 6d, c.i.f., according to qual- 
ity. The spot value has been firm, and 
good quality flours would realize 35s 3d, 
ex-store. 

The official price for straight run Lon- 
don milled flour remains Logg at 
839s, delivered. There seems to an 
earnest endeavor to get prices out of the 
rut they have been in for so long, yet it 
is reliably reported that this grade of 
flour could be bought freely at from 35s, 
delivered, upward, this latter price be- 
ing equal to Sls, c.if. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been ample for 
requirements, the quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, being as follows: from 
the United States, Atlantic, 4,248; Can- 
ada, Atlantic 4,825, Pacific 1,999; Aus- 
tralia, 1,800; Argentina, 3,590; Conti- 
‘nent, 2,422. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices have been well main- 
tained, and show some advance on the 
week, principally on account of the ad- 
verse exchange position. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba on passage has been sold at 
47s 104d, January shipment at 48s@48s 
9d, January-February at 47s, and Feb- 
at 46s 6d, while April-May 
made 45s 444d. Australian wheat has 
eased tly, and today South Aus- 


tralian per steamer named sold at 46s, 


and the same price is asked for January- 
February shipment. Baril, 64-lb, by 
steamer named, now loading, sold at 
43s 104%d. Rosafe, 63%-lb, January- 
February, offers at 43s 9d, and 6214-lb, 
February-March, at 43s 3d, 


MILL OFFALS 


The trade in mill offals continues good, 
with town middlings firm at £9 per ton, 
ex-mill, while bran shows an advance of 
5s at £7 15s. Plate pollards are firm 
and unchanged, with passage parcels at 
£7 10s, c.i.f., January £7, January-Feb- 
ruary £6 12s 6d, and February-March 
£6 5s, Fancy Plate middlings afloat are 
offered at £9 2s 6d, with February- 
March at £8 7s 6d. 


OATMEAL 


Prices can be called firm, but the ac- 
tual volume of business reported is lim- 
ited. Quotations for London milled 
rolled oats and oatmeal are unchanged, 
and future prices depend very largely 
on the offerings of Plate oats, but de- 
mand keeps pace with the output. Mid- 
lothian and Aberdeen prices are un- 
changed at £21 and £17 per ton, ex- 
store, respectively. 

Importers report only a limited de- 
mand, although there are no more cheap 
offers of Canadian rolled oats and meal, 
which late last week were around 38s, 
c.if., from outside mills. Today’s cable 
prices from the regular shippers were 
about 42s for rolled oats and 41s for 
meal, but importers state that, for the 
moment, there is no possibility of for- 
ward business, as they are prepared to 
accept the equivalent of this figure ex- 
store. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the two 
weeks ending Jan, 25, 1924, in 140-lb 
bags: 


From St. John per ss. Brandon— 
500 


Nelson ........ 0 Front Line .... 250 
Royal City ..... 00 Manitoba Best.. 5600 
Golden Thistle... 600 Brilliant ....... 250 
Biguna ..ccccce 500 Lochinvar ..... 1,000 
AVOCA ...ccccee 260 Colonial ....... 1,000 
Noxall .......+.. 1,000 Princess ....... 1,250 
Faupel’s Best... 600 Mamora....... 150 

From Philadelphia per ss. Checkahominy— 
OFF .cvivcevates & 497 Battle ......... 3,000 
TROGB. i's vo <.005 cae 500 

From Montreal per ss. Canadian 

Explorer— 

BOGS oescvccces 2000 PUPS 6 cievcccees 550 

From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vellavia— 
Patent... cvervoc 1,100 Royal City .... 1,000 
Checkmate .... 1,000 Royal Seal .... 500 


DEMAND FOR FLOUR IN EGYPT 


W. A. Lansker, European representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., 
New Prague, Minn., will sail for home 
on Jan. 26. While in Alexandria, Egypt, 
he received the sad news of the death 
of his mother, and he is hastening back 
to America in order to attend to family 
affairs. Mr. Lansker expects to return 
to London within the next two months. 
He reports a very good demand for 
flour in Egypt, especially for the higher 
grades, and there is every prospect of 
the demand continuing for some time. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


The refusal of the locomotive engi- 
neers and firemen to agree to the find- 
ings of the National Wages Board has 
culminated in a strike, and the incon- 
venience suffered by the travelling pub- 
lic is hard to realize except one happens 
to be among those who daily have to 
find ways and means of reaching their 
employment at the minimum of cost and 
trouble. Quite 75 per cent of those 
who daily travel to the City of London 
for business or pleasure are dependent* 
upon trains to get to their destination, 
and the train service on many of the 
lines is curtailed by over two thirds. 

People who normally take an hour to 





get to their offices or place of employ- 
ment now take two to three, and as the 
same difficulties are experienced on the 
homeward journey many firms are clos- 
ing earlier to enable the members of 
their staff to get home in reasonable 
time. Food is given the preference in 
the matter of transport, but other goods 
are hung up, sometimes with disastrous 
results. 

The railway strike affects the whole 
country, but London in addition is 
threatened with a strike of waterside 
workers, the second within a year. It 
would seem that the new Labor govern- 
ment has troublous days ahead through 
the action of some of ths supporters, 





Liverpool Market Firm 

LiverPoo.t, Jan. 23.—It looked, for a 
few days, as if the firmness recently no- 
ticeable in wheat would not be main- 
tained, but the impending railway strike . 
steadied the market and millers came in 
as large buyers for spot and near-by 
stuff. Now that the strike is actually 
proceeding, the firmness is continuing, 
and Liverpool graded wheat futures 
show a loss of only 2d per ctl on the 
week (Jan. 16-23), March being quoted 
at 9s 2%d, May at 8s 10%d and July 
at 8s 10d, Included in the week’s sales 
are two Russian cargoes and, generally, 
there has been quite a fair trade from 
all exporting countries. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Imported flour is quiet at about un- 
changed prices, and importers say very 
little business has taken place. Cana- 
dian prices are quoted 6d higher. Mani- 
toba export patents are offered for 
February-March shipment at 34s, cif, 
top grades at about 37s, and Australian 
patents at 33s 6d for February ship- 
ment. Very little business is possible in 
Australians on spot, as they are held 
for 34s 3d, ex-store. A fair inquiry pre- 
vails for American soft winter patents, 
and prices are rather easier, being quot- 
ed at 35s, cif. 


HOME MILLED FLOURS 


Home millers experienced a fair de- 
mand from country buyers as, owing to 
the fear of a railway strike, they took 
in good stocks and now that the strike 
has actually taken place they are con- 
gratulating themselves. The system, 
however, of modern motor transport is 
fully equal, at the moment, to the de- 
mands laid upon it, especially for places 
not too remote. Values are about as 
follows: bakers, 34s 6d; straight run, 
36s 6d; top patents, 38s 6d. 


LOW GRADE 


There is nothing fresh to report about 
low grade. There is no Plate offering, 
except for resale of parcels on passage 
at £10. Minneapolis second clears are 
quoted at 26s 9d for February. 

With fall in sterling, American cakes 
have hardened considerably, and £11 is 
bid for February shipment. English al- 
so is firmer, partly due to the fact that 
the outbreak of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is on the, wane. 


SCOTLAND 

Gtascow, Jan, 22,—The further fall in 
the rate of exchange with North America 
brings the position down to 45c below 
what it stood at last year at the corre- 
sponding date. This places a severe 
handicap on Britain as a buyer of food- 
stuffs from the United States. In the 
case of flour the difference is equal to — 


2s 9d per 280 Ibs, and this has to be 
added to another adverse factor, the rise — 


in freights for both wheat and flour 


from Australia, due to rival bidding for 
space by the wool shippers of that con- 
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tinent. For these reasons, despite the 
reluctance of bakers to buy on a scale 
that would enable them to replenish 
their low stocks of flour, we have entered 
u a period of firm values. 

In the case of wheat, comparing to- 
day’s exchange position with that of a 
year ago, the difference is equal to about 
$s 6d per qr. Home millers are thus 
no better off than the flour importers. 
Importers who bought before the ex- 
change fell so much will be able to con- 

atulate themselves on their good for- 
tune. Millers who must buy at the high- 
er prices brought about by this adverse 
balance in the exchange rate will clearly 
be in no mood to hold wheat, because if 
the exchange were to right itself soon it 
would mean all the difference between 
profit and loss in their trading. In 
French flour, which is in favor here 
mainly for biscuit production, the ex- 
change is likewise giving trouble; it is 
so variable a factor. 

FLOUR VALUES 


Home millers have been doing their 
best to advance their prices, but bakers 
are extremely slow to move. Home mill- 
ers’ quotations, on a c.i.f. basis, per 280 
lbs: top grade 38s, second grade 36s, and 
third grade 34s. Imported flours: Mani- 
toba, top grade 36s 6d, export patents 
$4s. American winters, 38s; Canadian 
winters, 35@37s; Australian, 33s@33s 6d. 

Despite the advance in the value of 
flour, due both to natural causes and ex- 
change rates, the hope is expressed that 
there will be no need to raise the price 
of bread to the consumer. It is recog- 
nized that the shortage which is mani- 
festing itself in the potato stocks in all 

rts of the British Isles will mean an 

creased consumption of bread. Bread 

will be the natural alternative, and the 
rate of consumption will be appreciably 
influenced by the price at which it is 
available to the housewife. 


RAILROAD STRIKE 


The railroad strike has not yet had 
any effect on the distribution of flour 
from Glasgow and Leith to the inland 
towns of Scotland. If it should be pro- 
longed, an eventuality which is not ex- 
pected, the stoppage would in due course 
disturb ordinary means of flour distri- 
bution, because the railroad companies 
would be obliged to give priority to per- 
ishable articles and to deal with flour 
under the less urgent food categories. 

It may be taken for granted, of 
course, that if the good train services 
suffer serious curtailment the flour trade 
will take steps to secure due recognition 
for its claims on space on the available 
trains. Otherwise, home millers might 
have a certain local advantage in the 
supplying of flour. 


DANISH VISITORS TO PORT OF GLASGOW 


During last week two deputations 
were inspecting the Glasgow harbor fa- 
cilities as the guests of the Clyde Trus- 
tees. The big granary at Meadowside 
and the means for the handling of flour 
cargoes on the south side of the river at 


_Prince’s Dock were among the objects of 


interest. The visitors were Danish gov- 
ernment and municipal representatives, 
who were interested in civic develop- 
ments as well as in harbor facilities, and 
members of the Chamber of Shipping 
who were making a tour of British ports 
to satisfy themselves as to the merits 
of some complaints that had been made 
by shippers from continental ports re- 
garding delays in the handling of cer- 
tain classes of cargoes. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Jan. 22—The imports of 
flour into Belfast for the past 12 months 
having been made public, it is now pos- 
sible to form some idea as to what con- 
sumption and trade were like during 
1923, compared with other years. For- 
eign flour imported into Belfast during 
1921 amounted to 48,502 tons, in 1922 
42,235, and in 1923 41,707. On the other 

imports of flour from England 
and Scotland have risen from 38,245 tons 
in 1922 to 57,490 last year. 

This increase is more than the decline 
of the imports of American flour, but 
the reason is supplied in the strike dur- 
ing the summer which occurred in north 

Ireland flour mills, and which, of 


‘course, threw the demand onto English - 


‘ 
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and Scotch flours, which were available 
at short notice with delivery as required. 

Consumption has evidently been about 
the same for the past two or three years, 
but the disappointing feature of the im- 
porting end of the business is that, de- 
spite the strike, which would have given 
an impetus to American flour, it does not 
appear to have been any help at all, and 
the only ones that reaped any benefit 
were the English and Scotch mills. 

The direct imports of flour into the 
port of Newry the past year were some- 
thing like 9,000 tons, but as this in- 
cludes English flour as well as American, 
which is brought over in small steamers 
after being transshipped from Liverpool, 
and no discrimination is made in the 
figures between the two sorts, it is im- 
possible to tell how much of this was 
over-sea flour. Also, Newry takes a 
good deal of flour from Belfast by in- 
land transport, the figures of which 
have not been available. 

The quantity of flour imported direct 
into Londonderry during the past 12 
months was 29,000 tons. A good deal of 
this was distributed over the extreme 
north, but here also it is impossible to 
tell how much was supplied by over-sea 
mills and how much by English and 
Scottish, but the figures are interesting, 
as they give some idea of the require- 
ments of the northern port. An attempt 
to send direct boats into Londonderry 
with American and Canadian products 
has not been a success. 

FLOUR MARKET 

Trading in flour during the week is re- 
ported on all hands as extremely quiet. 
Shipment business is almost at a stand- 
still. January dispatch from the sea- 
board is not available, and any cables 
coming in show an advance both in price 
and for delayed shipment, which is now 
extended to February-March in most 
cases. Spot flour is almost unsalable at 
present. There is more arriving in the 
north of Ireland than was expected, and 
it is evident that consumers have bought 
a good deal for near shipment and are 
now filled up. In Dublin, arrivals have 
not been so heavy, and spot flour is not 
being pressed for sale. In most cases, 
importers are asking 6d@1s advance, 

Prices for top grade short patents 
have leveled up, and 37s@37s 6d per 
280 lbs is being quoted for high grade 
short Manitoba patents. 

Minneapolis export ag is quoted at 
about 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, on spot or passage, and also for 
shipment. It is difficult, however, to get 
buyers interested in flour, and unless 
some buying soon sets in for February 
shipment, all the spot flour will be want- 
ed. Trading in soft flours has been en- 
tirely absent. 

Australian flours are getting into 
smaller compass, and there appears to be 
no possibility of replacing present stocks 
for near shipment at anything like the 
prices which have been ruling in this 
market for some time, viz., 33s, net, c.i.f. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 

Home millers all over Ireland are busy 
in supplying the demand, and are taking 
very reasonable prices, as it is still pos- 
sible to buy a home milled soft 
flour on the basis of about 34s, net, 
c.i.f., nearest port or rail. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has improved in demand and 
is a little dearer in price. The con- 
sumption is much better all over Ire- 
land, and. importers have found some in- 
clination on the part of buyers to re- 
plenish their stocks, but the advance 
asked by foreign millers has rather 
checked buying. The price for flaked 
oats is around 38@39s per 280 lbs. 
Spot American flake is procurable from 
importers at 40s, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin, but the amount of business pass- 
ing is small. 

Home millers find demand a little bet- 
ter, and the price is being maintained 
at 45@47s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., either 
port, according to mill and quality. Pin- 
head oatmeal fs been offered for ship- 
ment at 38s, net, c.i.f., either port, but 
buyers are compelled to buy home man- 
ufactured at more money, because for- 
eign is not available. 


Mill offals are in demand, There 
are no stocks in millers’ hands, despite 


the fact that they are running full time 
and have a good demand for flour, and 
are probably turning out more bran and 
pollard than for a considerable period. 
Broad white bran has maintained a 
strong tore at £11 10s per ton, deliv- 
ered. North of Ireland millers are able 
to obtain £10 for their white and £9 10s 
for common sorts, but in Dublin and the 
south of Ireland £10 appears to be the 
all-around price. 

Foreign ‘bran and pollard have been 
more in evidence, and merchants have 
had to fall back on some importations 
which have come direct and which are 
being used for mixing and blending, very 
little being sold direct in original pack- 
ages. 

Feedingstuffs are still in strong de- 
mand. Indian meal is selling for prompt 
delivery at around £10 10s, Belfast, and 
£11, Dublin, delivered. While there is 
sufficient corn on spot to keep mills go- 
ing, the future is uncertain, and millers 
are not inclined to book far ahead. De- 
mand is unprecedented and, despite the 
advance, Indian meal is still the cheapest 
feed on the market, as the Irish oat 
crop was small and potatoes are fetch- 
ing £8 per ton from the farmers. 
Flaked corn is 30s per ton above the 
price of meal. 

Linseed cakes have participated in the 
increased demand and, although the ad- 
vance in price was not so rapid as for 
Indian corn, there has been a gradual 
appreciation all along the line for the 
past month or six weeks. There are fair 
stocks of imported cake in the hands of 
the large importers, but they are very 
firmly held and there is no inclination on 
the part of holders to cut prices, which 
are being well maintained at shipment 
parity. The price of prime cake on spot 
is about £12 per ton, net, ci.f., either 
port, spot, passage, or shipment. 

Cotton cakes are maintaining their po- 
sition along with the rest. Home mill- 
ers find demand good, and have gradu- 
ally increased their prices until the best 
reealize about £14 per ton, delivered, 
Belfast or Dublin. Foreign cake is in 
very small supply, and is selling in small 
lots at about £13 10s@£14. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpAM, Jan, 20.—The sudden 
change of weather from heavy frosts 
to thaw has not been without influence 
on the markets in this country. During 
a period of closed navigation there is but 
small opportunity to work off stocks, for 
although railway transport is fairly sat- 
isfactory for normal requirements, such 
means of conveyance prove quite insuffi- 
cient in times of closed river transport. 

With the reopening of river navigation 
in sight, demand from the interior is be- 
ginning to be felt, as inland waterways 
have been closed for over a month, so 
that dealers have had an opportunity to 
reduce their stocks. 

Unfortunately, United States millers 
are not in a position to meet this inland 
demand at the moment, and while quo- 
tations from United States mills are 
lower, in sympathy with lower wheat 
prices, the higher rate of exchange coun- 
teracts such reduction, and importers 
find it impossible to pay the prices 
asked. 

Home millers are now quoting 16@ 
16.25 florins per 100 kilos,. delivered, for 
their ordinary run of flour, against 
which the prices asked for hard wheat 
straight flour work out at around 16.10 
florins. 

In view of the narrow margin at which 
flour sales are worked, the present high 
rate of the American dollar, which dur- 
ing the past few weeks has advanced an- 
other 5 per cent, becomes a serious item 
to be considered, and although it may 
prove an object of price to the United 
States miller to feel that his currency is 
so high in the scale of foreign values, yet 
it is becoming an obstacle in the matter 
of his selling his flour abroad, particu- 
larly as the miller this side of the At- 
lantic can draw his wheat from many 
other countries. 

At a normal rate of exchange the pres- 
ent American offers would be fairly in 
line and business would have undoubt- 
edly resulted, for arrivals during the 
past few weeks have been much smaller 
than during November and December, 
and stocks in the hands of direct im- 
porters are by no means large. 
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Hard whect patents are offered at 
around 17@17.25 florins, which is too 
high; besides, the demand for these 
qualities has become more limited. 

Taken as a whole, the market is in a 
position to take up offers only if they 
are in line with home prices, and it is 
up to United States millers to meet the 
market here. 





ROPE PAPER SACKS CAMPAIGN 


Millers, jobbers and dealers in flour 
were visited in Nashville by representa- 
tives of organizations comprising the 
Rope Paper Sack Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation in the interest of promoting the 
use of rope paper sacks, 

The association recently launched an 
intensive advertising campaign in the 
newspapers throughout the country and 
12 representatives of as many paper com- 
panies in the organization are on a tour 
of the principal cities of both Virginia 
and Tennessee urging the adoption of 
rope paper bags as containers for flour. 

It is clearly demonstrated that paper 
is the best material for packing flour. 
Paper sacks are found to be cheaper, 
cleaner and even stronger. The special 
paper used is made from manila rope. 
The rope is unraveled, and the strong 
fibers are treated by the process which 
produces a paper of great toughness. 
The paper is waterproof, and thereby 
saves the millers considerable money 
otherwise lost from dampness. 

Other great advantages of this “rope 
paper” are that it is impervious to odors. 
Its thick texture not only prevents all 
seepage of flour through the sack but 
acts as a perfect guard against dust, 
germs and all impurities. Needless to 
say, flour packed in rope paper sacks 
comes to the consumer in much better 
condition. —The Paper Trade. 





Canada—Milling in November 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in November, 1923, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total . 
Wheat ........ 5,860,857 4,643,060 10,503,917 
Cmte wvevcosece 634,082 795,114 1,329,196 
Barley .......- 70,800 59,975 180,775 
Buckwheat 37,714 25 37,739 
BIO ciiscvocscce 4,259 4,873 9,132 
Corn .csccceves 78,521 10,626 89,147 
Mixed grain ... 1,186,246 42,574 1,228,819 | 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Novem- 
ber, 1923: 





Wheat flour, ‘ 

bbls— Bast West Total 
Manitoba 1 pat.. 210,541 387,911 548,452 
Manitoba 2 pat.. 247,388 360,496 607,883 
Ont. win. straight 38,981  ...... 38,981 
All others ....... 785,475 301,281 1,086,756 

Totals, flour ..1,282,385 999,687 2,282,072 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 2,828 4,678 7,606 


BERG « coe cccctiessacos 19,610 15,926 35,536 
Shorts and middlings. 25,986 21,054 47,040 
All other offal ....... 3,59 3,627 7,224 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ...... 1,076,832 2,485,673 3,562,505 
Rolled oats ...4,723,103 10,792,430 15,615,533 
Barley, pot and 


DOG ,.ccccse 367,361 160,193 527,564 
Rye meal ..... 146,124 28,956 175,080 
Corn flour and 

meal ........ VOB.O6E = ese ks’ 708,051 
B’kwheat flour. 653,707 625 654,332 


Total products in months of July, August, 
September and October, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbIs— July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Manitoba 1 patent... 266 267 369 484 
Manitoba 2 patent... 887 412 457 622 
Ont. wint. straight.. 26 44 43 49 





All others ......... 489 280 479 979 
Totals, flour ..... 1,167 1,008 1,348 2,134 
Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour.... 4 5 6 8 

BAR boc cccecessves 16 14 21 33 

Shorts and middl’gs 22 21 30 =0* 465 

All other offal...... 4 3 5 4 
Other cereals, Ibs— 

Oatmeal .......+6+ 807 604 1,552 4,190 

Rolled oats .......7,692 7,329 9,890 14,517 

Barley, pot and 
PORT] wacccicscces 84 205 445 499 

Rye meal ....... vac 8 70 139 


163 
Corn flour and meal 708 | 814 1,202 949 


Buckwheat flour.... 58 36 111 617 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
1922, to Nov. 30, 1923, in bar- 


from Dec. 1, 
rels: 





sees eeeese 518,836,548 
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NASTY LETTERS 


“All your unbelief and doubt 
Write it down—then 
Blot it out!” 


So wrote James Whitcomb Riley. 
Some time ago the editor of this de- 
partment received a particularly nasty 
and insulting letter from a man in the 
trade, abusing both him and the paper 
he represents, and seeking to put both in 
a false and impossible position. Of 
course the thing that makes one indig- 
nant is the sense of injustice or foul 
play, when our motives and the things 
we are striving to accomplish are per- 
verted and twisted into something un- 
believable and unrecognizable, and the 
whole thing is held up to us as a glowing 
and accurate picture of ourselves. 

Such artists are never troubled with 
any sense of whether they are doing 
ustice in the portrait or not; their vin- 

eness dominates them, they have 

no consideration for truth, fairness and 

justice, but are merely fascinated with 

the making of the picture. Even the 

ise and equanimity of George Wash- 

father of his country, was dis- 

turbed by the most scurrilous persorial 

attacks on his character in the political 
history of the United States. 

The attack referred to above seemed 
unwarranted and uncalled for, so the 
editor wrote a stinging rejoinder, smash- 
ing his adversary straight between the 
eyes, took it home with him that night, 


it over, and then tore it up. A- 


man should be big rey to ignore oe 
sonal affronts, else he is not very big. 
On relating this experience to a friend 
who wields a trenchant pen, he was much 
- amused and interested by the frankness 
and ingenuousness of the reply. It is 
worthy of going on record: 
“After many, many years of writin 
letters and sending them o 
C pd hbo ines pee x ag 
me, ng people what to 
‘a piece of my mind,’ I have 
learned to hold them up for 24 or even 
48 hours, and read them over calmly. 
Invariably I have destroyed them when I 
have done this; always, when I have 
yielded to my first inclination, I have 
subsequently regretted | precipitation. 
Very often, on receipt of an exasperat- 
ee I have pnuret it and let 
myself go—got it all out of my system. 
It seemed to Fa me great satisfaction 
some way. n, when the letter was 
done I had said it all, clearing the 
accumulated bitterness out of my soul, 
I read it over, tore it up and was just 
as well satisfied as if I had sent it, 
meanwhile contenting myself with a civil, 
restrained and altogether conventional 
answer.” 


Some mill managers have a penchant 
for sarcastic letters which might well be 
checked. A true story comes to mind, 
-. which was told the writer some years 
. ago by one of the most astute and suc- 

 eessft iil managers the country ever 
‘was esteemed dur- 


anything with it.’ From that day no 
sharp and insulting letter was ever an- 
swered. It was simply thrown into the 
filing drawer. Meantime, of course, the 
customer got hotter and hotter because 
his letters were ignored, and one sharp 
letter after the other followed in quick 
succession. When the time was ripe the 
mill manager made what appeared to be 
a casual visit to his customer, although 
in reality he had gone there on purpose 
and determined to stay indefinitely. At 
the first opportunity he was upbraided 
and called to task, as he expected to be, 
for not having answered the letters. This 
was what he was waiting for. With the 
utmost good nature and sweetness he 
explained that every letter coming to the 
mill office which deserved and merited a 
reply was duly answered, but that no 
attention whatever would be paid to in- 
sulting letters. 

“Well,” snorted the customer, “here’s a 
letter I have just written you.” He sub- 
mitted one of the vitriolic variety. “What 
are you going to do about it?” Calmly 
and undisturbed, perhaps with a twinkle 
in his eye, came the answer: “By all 
means send it, now that you have written 
it, if you want to, but it will not be 
answered. It will be filed.” “Oh, hell!” 
said the customer, tearing the letter into 
bits, “What’s the use?” Curiously enough 
his business began steadily to increase 
after this incident. 

There was once a mill manager in the 
Northwest who had a national reputation 
for his nasty letters. His was a can- 
tankerous and uncertain disposition, po- 
litely called temperamental. How much 
trade he alienated can never be told, but 
it must have been considerable. He 
seemed to take pride in the sharpness 
of his tongue, as if it were the mark of 
a superior’ intellect—a curious mental 
defect. Stories are told about him to 
this day among the older men in the 
trade, although has long since passed 
to the oblivion which he deserved, 

One day he sent a telegram to one of 
his salesmen: “Wire me your latest ex- 
cuse for considering yourself a flour 
salesman.” One of fis pet salesmen, a 
man of force and character, who had 
stuck to him through thick and thin and 
had a real affection for him, but never 
hesitated to “go to the mat” and to give 
as d as sent, replied to one of these 
nasty letters by returning it unanswered, 
with this notation scrawled across the 
envelope: “Addressed to the wrong 
party. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
criticize and to find fault, and to write 
a sharp letters. Any fool can do 
it. It is comparable to getting attention 
by slapping a person in the face, and is 
certainly no mark of character or su- 
periority. “The style is the man,” said 
a celebrated French critic. The best 
English ever produced is distinguished 
by its restrained and controlled expres- 
sion, giving a sense of reserve power. 

What is the psychology of the nasty 
letter? Does it not frequently have its 
genesis in a wounded personal vanity, in 
an abnormal, inflated egotism? Does it 
ever arise from a sense of moderation, 
the desire to be fair and square and 
just? Robert Burns said, “An honest 

-man is the noblest work of God,” and 
this might be amended by saying that 
if he is honest he will also be just, be- 


those under him—than which there is 
nothing more contemptible and coward- 
ly, although it is quite human. The 
greatest cowardice in the world is hit- 
ting the man who, on account of his 
position, cannot hit back. It is like hit- 
ting a man who is tied to a tree. Abuse 
of authority is always the mark of a 
small man. “Those whom the gods would 
destroy, they first make mad.” 


TOLEDO 

Business with the mills seems to have 
slumped off a little last week, so far as 
new flour sales are concerned. Feed de- 
veloped new symptoms of weakening, 
after a temporary firming up in under- 
tone. In spite of the limited output, 
feed does not seem to be able to acquire 
any p rticular strength, and this in spite 
of the fact that millfeed is now relative- 
ly the cheapest feed on the market. 

Comparatively few new sales of flour 
are being made, although directions have 
been coming more freely on old book- 
ings. Were it not for this fact the out- 

ut of the mills would show reduction. 

illers seem to regard the chances for 
export at present prices as very slight. 
Some of them are not receiving any of- 
fers at all. They should have 39@40s, 
Glasgow, for their flour, and it is re- 
ported that Australians and other flours 
can be bought for 32@33s. Neverthe- 
less, one of the mills was figuring on an 
export sale. 

It is much easier to buy wheat than 
to sell flour. There is a noticeabie move- 
ment of wheat in Michigan, whereas 
earlier in the crop the absence of move- 
ment there was. commented on. Michi- 
gan farmers were holding for $1 bu for 
their wheat, and finally got it. There is 
more wheat offering now than the mills 
need. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
situation is the present need and urgency 
experienced by all mills for making fresh 
sales of flour. While some low prices 
are accepted, yet a favorable aspect of 
the situation is that millers everywhere 
are also turning down many low offers, 
and sometimes they are finally successful 
in booking the business at an increase. 
Every low and unacceptable offer turned 
down has an incalculable effect in im- 
proving the situation. Buyers cannot be 
expected to show respect for millers’ 
prices unless they respect them them- 
selves. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.114@ 
1.11% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Feb. 8. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5.25 
@5.50 bbl, local springs $6.15@6.35, local 
hard winters $6, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$31.60@32 ton, mixed feed $31.30@31.50, 
and middlings $31, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
8 PSS ORE EL oe 29,000 63% 
Previous week ............ 32,500 70% 
WO Oe ei ko bb wig-< 0S 00's 0-00 23,800 50 
Two years ago ............ 24,850 52 
Three years ago .......... 21,400 44% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 

ae SS ere 25 147,810 94,984 64 
Previous week.. 18 113,460 71,640 63 
Year ago ..... 22 116,610 60,111 61 
132,150 58,591 44 


Two years ago. 20 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of grain, for 
the week ending Feb. 9, with compari- 
sons: 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 143,000 167,000 40,000 112,000 
Corn, bus.... 123,000 43,000 55,000 40,000 
Oats, bus.... 92,000 20,000 70,000 24,000 

NOTES 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, left at the end of last 


week for New York City. . 
John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has gone - 
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to Alabama and other points in the South 
on an outing. 

L. B. Eller, formerly with the Rod 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is now repre- 
senting the George P. Plant Milling Co, 
St. Louis, in Ohio. 

John Sullivan, representing the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was ip 
Cleveland last week calling on the trade, 

E. C. Bennington, vice president Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Bag Co., was in Toledo 
calling on the trade, and on the com- 
pany’s branch office located here, last 
week. 

C. E. Monck, now covering Ohio and 
Michigan for the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was in Toledo 
last week, returning from a trip in 
Michigan. 

G. M. Stephenson, flour broker, and 
also engaged in the flour jobbing busi- 
ness as the Acme Flour Co., has moved 
his office to 523 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Walter J. Robinson, formerly connect- 
ed with the Red Star Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, is now representing the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, in the state of Michigan. 

C. H. Hitch, formerly of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now connected with the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Kansas City, as field 
manager in the South and Southwest, 
with headquarters at Jackson, Miss, 

The Orebaugh Milling Co., Norwalk, 
Ohio, has bought the mill at Bellevue, 
Ohio, formerly operated by the Bellevue’ 
Flour Mills, and will convert it into a 
feed plant, manufacturing mixed dairy 
feeds. Henry Brand, formerly of the 
City mill, Shelby, Ohio, is connected with 
the new enterprise. 

The Grafton (Ohio) Flour Milling & 
Grain Elevator Co. announces the pur- 
chase of the new mill at Shelby, Ohio, 
formerly acquired by the Whole Wheat 
Products Co. This is a new building of 
re-enforced concrete, seven stories, 42x 
86. It will be equipped for the manu- 
facture of rege | and poultry feeds. The 
company has also purchased the Theota 
flour brand, formerly belonging to the 
Theota Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and has arranged to supply this business 
from its Grafton mill. 





PITTSBURGH 

For the week ending Feb. 9 the local 
flour market continued rather quiet. 
While buyers were taking small lots to 
fill in necessary requirements, for which 
they paid regular prices, there was no 
disposition to make forward contracts. 

Some buyers are of the opinion that 
the market will react shortly, but at 
present it has a very firm tone. Stocks 
are reported as fair. Railroad deliv- 
eries were hampered by cold weather in 
the West, with the result that shipments 
to Pittsburgh have been delayed from a 
week to 10 days in transit. 

Shipping directions are reported as 
good. Mill representatives from western 
and southwestern mills ‘were much in 
evidence here last week, and some fair- 
sized orders for Kansas flours were 
booked. Demand for clears has in- 
creased, with prices firmer. Bakers pat- 
ents were offered as low as $6.25, while 
the range was up to $6.75. Soft winter 
flour is reported scarce and prices are 
correspondingly higher, with a fair de- 
mand. 

Flour quotations on Feb. 9: sprin 
wheat $6.25@7.25 and hard winter $6@7, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.50 
@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed showed a marked 
increase, and prices held firm. - Quota- 
tions on Feb. 9: standard middlings, $32 
@33 ton; flour middlings, $35@36; red 
dog, $38.50@39.50; sprin 
$31.50@32.50; linseed meal, $54@57; cot- 
tonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, $53@ 
59; tankage, 60 per cent protein, $80; 
dairy feed, 16 per cent protein $39@ 
42, 20 per cent protein $47, 22@24 
cent protein $54, 24 per cent protein 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of ear corn were fair and ~ 
prices showed practically no change: ~ 
Quotations on Feb. 9: new No. 2 yellow, ~ 
Shelled corn receipts fair; 
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rices firm. Quotations: No. 2, 83@85c; 
No. $, 79@8lc; No. 4, 73%@7T4%c. Corn 
products brisk. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.30; pearl hominy 
and grits, $2.30. 
OATS 
Receipts of oats were fair, with de- 
mand good. Quotations on Feb. 9: No. 
9 white, 5044.@5l%4c; No. 3 white, 49@ 
49%c; No, 4 white, 45@46c. 
NOTES 

Harvey J. Owen, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, C. S. 
Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co. Salina, Kansas, and M. G. 
Spreng, secretary Loudonville (Ohio) 
ill & Elevator Co., were recent visitors 
here. 

Major P. A. Filbert, Room: many — 

gaged in the millin usiness at Pine 
Gtore, Pa., died at his home there on 
Feb. 2, aged 90. He retired from active 
business in 1896. He was complimented 
for gallantry in action during his enlist- 
ment in the Civil War, having had a 
number of narrow escapes from being 


killed 


C. C. Larus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Signs of more confidence in the mar- 
ket for flour, some booking ahead of 
business, a rise in future and current 
markets for wheat, and production fig- 
ures slightly larger than reported for 
the previous week, were developments in 
the fidianapolis district the week of Feb. 
$-9, and the same optimism that has 
characterized the attitude of millers the 
few weeks was thereby accentuated. 
Near-by business was of considerably 
bigger volume than that of the previous 
wm. There was an inclination on the 
part of many eastern and southern buy- 
ers to get into the local market, which 
they have shunned for several months, 
and some sales were booked ahead. The 
volume was small, yet it was a beginning 
of what manufacturers see as profitable 
business in the early spring months. 
Some shipments were made to the east 


coast. 

Export trading has shown no sign of 
renewing life. Prices are entirely out 
of line, so far as local dealers are con- 
cerned. It is reported by Indianapolis 
millers that European prices are about 
5s below the market in this territory. 
Near-by business is the hope of Indian- 
apolis millers for the present. 

Feed continued active, with prices 
standing at the level reported the pre- 
vious week. Weather conditions continue 
favorable. Mills are running on 24-hour 
schedules in some cases, but it is said 
this condition will last only about two 
weeks. Stocks, because of the spurt in 
business, were reaching a point where 
millers thought it best to get stuff 
worked ahead. 

Grain showed considerable activity, 
with futures rising about 5c last week. 
Receipts were fairly good, averaging 
about 12 cars daily. Practically all went 
to millers, which substantiates the state- 
ment that the flour business is in a 
healthy condition. Some wheat was sold 
to the South, particularly to Ballard & 
Ballard, millers, of Louisville, Ky. All 
wheat coming in was of good grade, 
about 25 per cent grading No. 2 red, con- 
siderable No. 3, and the rest mixed, all 
good for milling purposes. The wagon 
market increased 2c bu to $1.07 for No. 
2 red. Receipts small, due to the bad 
condition of country roads. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.0.b., 41%4c to ie York, Feb. 9: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.07@1.10%, No. 3 red $1.04 
@1.07; corn, No. 2 white 75@78c, No. 3 
white 73@76c; No. 2 yellow 74%@77c, 
No. 3 —- 73@i76c; No. 2 mixed 73@ 
T5e, No. 3 mixed 71@74c; oats, No. 2 
white 46@49c, No. 3 white 45@47c. 

Inspections of grain, Feb. 9: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 3 red 1, No. 4 red 
1; corn, No. 8 white 2 cars, No. 4 white 
5, No. 5 white 6, No. 6 white 1, No. 3 
ellow 1, No. 4 yellow 9, No. 5 yellow 25, 

0. 6 yellow 6, No. 4 mixed 2, No. 5 
mixed 4, sample mixed 2; oats, No, 2 
white 4 cars, No. 3 white 12, No. 4 white 
4, sample white 3; rye, No. 3, 1 car. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, ions of grain and stocks in 


store, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
Feb. 9: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

i SE Re re ree ee 9,631 48 
Previous week .. 9,268 46 
eee 12,087 60 
we PORES GOS 60 acccs evade 9,290 46 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat céetirande, . Se 42,000 
GONE 086000 b50 Ken ag 006 ee 106,090 
Oats . 294,000 44,000 
ee tosct caves bs eae Wah 1,400 -eee 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Feb. 9, 1924.. 5,100 
Feb. 10, 1923.. 


Feb. 11, 1922.. 


513,100 361,000 334,000 
327,040 542,500 565,000 
194,000 410,000 374,000 


NOTES 

J. L. Mathais, of Bethany, IIl., with 
Jones & Mathais, visited Indianapolis 
recently. 

John A. Resi, secretary Acme-Evans 
Milling Co., is on a business trip through 
the Southwest. 

Orville Stout, of the Atlas mills, Vin- 
cennes, visited business friends in In- 
dianapolis recently. 

Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Milling Co., has gone to Califor- 
nia, to remain until spring. 


The Acme-Evans Milling Co. has let 
a contract for the machinery to be in- 
stalled in its new corn products, sweet 
and dry feed plants, ich are to re- 
place those burned recently. 


Numerous fires of undetermined origin 
which have occurred recently in the vi- 
cinity of Nashville, Brown County, are 
to be investigated by representatives of 
the state fire marshal’s office, among 
them the fire at Helmsburg in which a 
flour mill was destroyed. 


John Manley, secretary Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association, made four 
addresses in Indiana, Feb. 11-12, in the 
interest of the Indiana Wheat Growers’ 
Association. Mr. Manley is visiting In- 
diana on his return trip to Oklahoma 
after attending a meeting of the Co- 
operative Council held at Washington, 
D. C. His addresses dealt with practical 
phases of the movement. 


Curis O. ALBIon. 


NORFOLK 

Higher grain prices have been reflected 
in recent flour quotations, with advances 
of 30@50c bbl reported from all sections. 
Jobbers have not followed to any extent, 
however, preferring to take their profits 
on old purchases. Bakers are well sup- 
plied, generally. Kansas mills on Feb. 
9 were holding patents firmly at $6.60 
@6.80, with bakers grades $6.30@6.50. 
— patents, best family grades, were 
quoted at $6.95@7.30; Canadians, $6.90 
@7.10; soft winters, best grades of well- 
known patents $5.90@6, and $5.65@5.80 
for standards. 

Feed was in somewhat better demand, 
but prices were ere | unchanged. 
Bran was quoted at $33.50@34 ton, 
standard middlings $34@34.50, flour mid- 
dlings $36@387, and red dog $39@40. 

NOTES 

David Pender, president D. Pender 
Grocery Co., was host to a number of 
civic organizations and technical bodies 
recently in his new bakery, said to be 
one of the finest in the United States. 
It supplies only the Pender chain stores, 
167 of which are in operation. 

William Holmes Davis, who recently 
visited England in an effort to have elim- 
inated certain discriminatory shipping 
practices at Hampton Roads, and later 
went to Chicago and the Middle West to 
arrange for routing flour and other com- 
modities through this port, has resigned 
from the city port commission. 

The city of Norfolk has awarded a 
contract for construction of two ware- 
houses at the municipal waterfront for 
$359,200, the last step in the $5,000,000 
terminal development undertaken two 
years ago. The city has approximately 
$500,000 left with which to make addi- 
tions to the municipal grain elevator, 
increasing its capacity by 1,000,000 bus. 
During the last big grain movement 
through this port, 630 cars of grain were 
for nearly a week unable to obtain ac- 
commodations at the elevator. 

JoserH A. Leste. 
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NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
continued fair for the week ending Feb. 
9. Buying was chiefly in small quan- 
tities for shipment in 30 to 60 days. A 
few fair-sized contracts were booked. 
The aggregate volume of new business 
was considerably more than for the cor- 
responding week last year. Shipping in- 
structions have been coming in fairly 
well. 

Flour prices were stronger, in sym- 
pathy with the wheat market. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 9, were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.15@7.50; standard or regular 
patent, $6.15@6.35; straight patent, $5.70 
@6; first clears, $3.75@4. 

Rehandlers report a moderate volume 
of trade. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.25@7.75; hard winter wheat patent, 
$6.50@7. 

The cash wheat market remained 
strong. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was 
quoted at $1.32@1.34 bu, Nashville. Mills 
were purchasing in the terminal mar- 
kets to cover sales of flour. 

Demand for millfeed was well sus- 
tained at steady quotations, as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $80@32; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $33@35., 

Corn meal continues in routine de- 
mand, with prices strong, as follows: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.15@2.25; unbolted, $2.05 
@2.15. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2.... 215,880 123,417 67.2 
Previous week ... 196,680 117,386 59.6 
Year ago ......-. 177,180 91,697 51.8 
Two years ago... 202,530 119,058 58.8 
Three years ago.. 177,630 83,752 47.1 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 9 Feb. 2 
Flour, bbls ... Prt. ee 31,000 
Went, WOR osc. secssee 371,000. 350,000 
oo ah” eee 127,000 98,000 
Gate, WHE oes cease csncas 359,000 349,000 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for the week ending Feb. 9, 273 cars. 


Severe freezes were experienced in 
Tennessee last week, but up to Feb. 9 
it was not thought that serious damage 
had resulted. 

Charles L. Seehorn, for many years a 
travelling flour salesman in southeastern 
territory, died recently at Bristol, Tenn. 
He made his headquarters in Memphis, 
and was well known throughout the 
Southeast. 

JoHNn Leper. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansville millers last week enjoyed a 
splendid business. Demand was good for 
all grades of flour, with indications that 
it would continue. Rising wheat values 
had something to do with the increase in 
business, but at this season of the year 
there is usually betterment in inquiry 
and sales. 

Evansville millers were paying $1.13 
bu for native wheat at the mills, and 
$1.10 at stations. The increased price 
has brought out some deliveries, but in 
the main the farmers who can afford to 
wait are holding their stocks. 

Quotations, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots, Feb. 9: best patent, 
$6.85; first patents, $6.35; straights, 
$5.85; Kansas, $6.75; clears in jute, 
firsts $4.50@5, seconds $4.25@4.50. 

Millfeed was quiet, though sales were 


made at good figures. Quotations: bran, 
$30 ton; mixed feed, $31.50; shorts, 
$32.50. 


SNOW IN SOUTHERN INDIANA 


The storm that swept over the Midwest 
left about two inches of snow on the 
wheat fields of southern Indiana, much 
to the delight of the farmers, who report 
the crop in fine condition. The storm 
was a great booster for the roads 
movement in that section, re many 
highways are now in an impassable con- 
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dition owing to alternate freezing and 
thawing. 

In some of the counties rural mail 
carriers are making deliveries on horse- 
back, it being impossible for the regu- 
lar mail wagons or even a flivver to make 
their way through the deeply rutted roads 
that have not been improved, or of the 
roads that have been improved with 
gravel. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent in gravel and rock 
in southern Indiana for roads that be- 
come valueless in the winter. 

W. W. Ross. 


DENVER 


The increased demand for flour experi- 
enced by Colorado mills continued last 
week, and the volume of business seems 
to be gaining steadily. It is evident 
that buyers allowed their stocks to get 
very low around the first of the year, 
and after their inventories were com- 
pleted it was not long until they started 
increasing them. The trade began buy- 
ing flour, which started dealers ordering 
out flour on their old contracts, with in- 
structions to rush and trace shipments 
for quick delivery. 

A substantial improvement in the 
wheat market has led most buyers to 
believe that flour values are going to 
work higher, and many have increased 
their bookings in anticipation of an ad- 
vance. 

Flour prices have advanced 20c bbl, 
and mills on Feb. 7 were quoting, f.o.b., 
Ohio River: best patent, $6.05@6.15; 
standard patent, $5.30@5.40; self-rising 
flour, $6.30@6.40,—all in 98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 60-day shipment. 

Millfeed continues in good demand in 
spite of the fact that production has 
been increased. Mills have experienced 
no difficulty in disposing of their output 
at $29 ton, f.o.b., Denver and Colorado 
common points; white bran, 10¢c per 100 
Ibs more. 





AUSTRALIA’S EASTERN TRADE 

MELpouRNE, Vicrorta.—South Austra- 
lian shippers who do business with Singa- 
pore and Java take a serious view of 
the threatened withdrawal of the Com- 
monwealth Line from that trade route. 
The chairman of the Commonwealth 
Shipping Board has advanced the opin- 
ion that Australian trade with Java 
would not suffer in the event of the 
Commonwealth steamers ceasing to run 
on that route, as steamers registered 
elsewhere would be available. 

South Australian merchants, on the 
other hand, contend that the other 
steamers which go east would be of 
practically no service to them. The 
point out that, in pre-war days, Sout 
Australia was served by steamers of 
the German-Australian Line. The busi- 
ness connections then established, espe- 
cially in flour, were extensive. These 
were largely lost in the war period, but 
since the Commonwealth Line provided 
shipping facilities much of the former 
trade has been recovered. 

Millers of South Australia have their 
established connections in the East, and 
a combination of firms has a special rep- 
resentative in Java. With substantial 
justification they ask, What is the use of 
having representation if the first essen- 
tial for trade, a regular shipping serv- 
ice, is to be withdrawn, especially, as 
they emphasize, at a time when the 
United States is making efforts to ex- 
tend trade relations in the East? 


Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





INTERMEDIATE BANK EARNINGS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The federal in- 
termediate banks in the first four months 
of actual loaning have demonstrated that 
they can earn their own way and will 
not become a drain on the government. 

This statement comes from the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. Commissioner 
Cooper announced that the 12 banks, 
from the time of their creation last year 
to Jan. 1, earned $304,542. Under the 
intermediate credits act the banks are 
obligated to pay one half of their net 
earnings into the Treasury. This is in 
addition to the interest. they must earn 
on the capital stock, which is held solely 
by the Treasury. Sixty million dollars 


were author 
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PRODIGIOUS BUILDING OPERATIONS 

This nation is still engaged in the most 
prodigious new building undertakings 
that the world has ever seen. New struc- 
tures are going up everywhere and, while 
certain sections are being overbuilt, the 
movement as a whole is justified by the 
amazing shortage in dwelling facilities 
which is still the outstanding feature 
of the trade recovery through which the 
country passed in 1923. 

Complete data show that plans for 
new buildings filed during the 12 months 
of 1923 involved a contemplated money 
expenditure of $3,376,118,282, compared 
with $2,765,370,670 in 1922. No such 
building campaign was ever seen before 
in the United States or elsewhere. Be- 
fore the World War, total building out- 
lays in only three years exceeded $1,000,- 
000,000. This shows that building opera- 
tions now represent a money value three- 
fold as great as those of 1913. 

This is an interesting showing and has 
far-reaching significance, because it re- 
flects a growing demand for household 
appliances, furniture, plumbing and the 
numerous utensils required by the house- 
keeping routine. 

In the judgment of banking experts 
and econ ts last year’s extraordinary 
building movement, together with the 
unprecedented demand for automobiles, 
largely accounted for the general pros- 
eeu by furnishing employment to 
millions of workers in those and related 
industries. There is excellent basis for 
this belief, and the indications are that 
prosperity this year will be helped by 
the momentum of the very heavy 
trade movement carried over from 1923. 
The American people are still buying 
automobiles on a large scale. New con- 
struction work is being undertaken 
everywhere, with the most interesting de- 
velopments being the continued influx of 
country people to the city and suburban 
locations. 

There is reason to believe that this 
movement will continue, and that the 
situation will be helped also by the buy- 
ing of railroad supplies and the probable 
expansion of the oil industry in a manner 
which will give increased orders to pipe 
manufacturers and makers of oil produc- 


etail business is still pretty active, 
although we are now in the season when 
it often reaches a low level for the year. 
After a total holiday trade which passed 
all previous records, it would not be sur- 
prising if some lull should be encoun- 
tered, All signs show, however, that 
there is a high purchasing power yet to 
encourage the efforts of merchants to 
reduce their stocks through quick sales 
of merchandise at current or reduced 
prices. | : 

The American people are notorious! 
liberal when they have money to spend. 
They are also quick to economize when 
it is necessary for them to retrench. The 
Fo lr at the ag ye is highl Pa 

raging, although it is reco a’ 

jople are not beatin ee to extend 

commitments or to release larger 

ers than are required by current trade 
Cpnditions. . 


: THE PRICE STRUCTURE 
In the first two weeks of January the 
rices of corn, wheat, pig iron, petro- 
eS and lumber advan , while quota- 
tions on cotton, sugar and copper were 
wer. There are “indication pe Ai 
rice structure is becoming fairly stabil- 
heed, the situation is such as to ren- 
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or a movement soa Meal 
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El Paso market, the banks have the 
“frozen loan” evil to contend with. They 
will work out of the load all right, as a 
consequence of the government’s re- 
sponse to requests for sufficient assist- 
ance to tide these communities over the 
nonproducing season. 

When the farmers are hard pressed it 
becomes a national problem at once. As 
has been frequently emphasized in this 
correspondence, the United States is still 
pre-eminently an agricultural nation in 
which abiding prosperity is impossible 
when the farmers are in financial straits 
or are otherwise in a weakened position. 
It has been estimated that the farming 
groups, including related industries, rep- 
resent at least 33 per cent of the coun- 
try’s purchasing power. When _ these 
producing classes are scarcely making 
both ends meet, there is bound to be a 
serious financial and trade reaction. It 
is fortunate, therefore, that the farmers 
are much better off than they were a 
year ago. 

HIGHER LIVING COSTS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics at 
Washington reports that for the third 
week of January the cost of living in 32 
cities showed an average decline since 
the record high point touched in June, 
1920, of 20 per cent. Compared with 
December, 1922, however, there was an 
increase of 2.2 per cent, and in the three 
months ending with last December a 
small further gain of .6 per cent. Vari- 
ous communities are taking measures to 
reduce living costs, and it is hoped that 
these will prove successful, since the sit- 
uation is irritating, although the burden 
is not as serious as it was one or two 
years ago. 

All nations are experiencing great dif- 
ficulty in building up their productive 
facilities in a manner which shall in- 
crease production on a scale sufficient to 
enlarge the output of useful merchan- 
dise. Besides, it is recognized that the 
war disturbance led to the abandonment 
of true and tried methods of trading and 
doing business. But, for all that, the 
United States is gradually restoring its 
old production basis, and it is expected 
that something approaching pre-war 
prices may be attained within the coming 
generation. : 

The automobile industry is an object 
lesson in the benefits to be derived from 
sane pricing of merchandise. By put- 
ting back pleasure cars to the pre-war 
"price basis, the manufacturers have won 
an immense volume of business which 
—— not have been produced for years 
had it not been for the more sensible 
price listing of both the expensive and 
inexpensive cars. 

All farm life has been in a way revo- 
lutionized by the automobile, the tele- 
phone, the parcel post, and the radio, As 
a purely economic influence also, there 
is not the slightest question that general 
trade, especially at the industrial cen- 
ters, has benefited enormously throu 
prohibition and the abandonment of the 
nonproductive saloon. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Wasurineoton, D. C.—New bills in Con- 
genes of interest to the grain trade and 
our milling industry include the fol- 


—— 

S. 2153—To amend an act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale 
or transportation of misbranded articles, 
and for ca ggg: geen therein,” ap- 
proved June 30, 1906, so as to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to define 
and fix s ards for articles of food, 

S. J. Res. 69—Extending the time dur- 
ing which the War Finance Corporation 
may sore otvancee and purchase notes, 
drafts, of exchange, or other se- 
curities. 


een ne meee We ott 40 re - 
commerce, as amended, efinin 
the qualifications of directors for later” 
state carriers, and prescribing places for 


holding meetings of boards of directors 
of interstate commerce. 

H. R. 5846—To authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish for farm 
products uniform standards of classifica- 
tion, an inspection service, a market 
news service, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 5942—To rectify, co-ordinate, 
and decimalize the weights and measures 
of the United States. 

H. R. 6185—To extend for nine months 
the power of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to make advances under provisions 
of the War Finance Corporation act as 
amended. 

H. R. 6136—To establish a federal co- 
operative marketing system, to correlate 
activities of local, state and national co- 
operative marketing associations, and to 
create a federal co-operating board. 

H. R, 6137—To amend the War Fi- 
nance Corporation act approved April 
5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for 
producers of and dealers in agricultural 
products. 

CuHartes C. Hart. 





FLOUR MARKET AT CAMAGUEY 


Consular Report Relates Details Governing 
Flour Trade and Bread Production and 
Consumption in This District of Cuba 


Wasuincron, D. C.—There are about 
600 or 700 Americans living in the prov- 
ince of Camaguey, Cuba, who with a few 
others buy flour for use at home, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Lawrence P. Briggs, 
American consul at Nuevitas, Cuba. 

It is the custom among Cubans and 
Spaniards to buy their bread at the bak- 
eries,, which are to be found in every 
town of the province. Fully 90 per cent 
of the flour consumed in the province is 
made into bread or galetas at the bak- 
eries. 

No wheat is raised in the province and 
no flour produced. Practically all the 
flour consumed in the province comes 
from the United States, at least 70 per 
cent of it through the Gulf ports—Gal- 
veston, New Orleans and Mobile. A 
small quantity comes from Havana, by 
coastwise vessels and by rail. Customs 
statistics show that Canadian flour is 
beginning to compete in this market. 
There has been a steady growth of flour 
imports during the past few years, in- 
creasing from a value of $131,504 in 
1919 to $716,651 in the first nine months 
of 1923, these figures being for the sin- 
gle port of Nuevitas. 

The bakeries which consume nearly the 
entire quantity of flour imported into 
Camaguey use little machinery in making 
bread. They are generally run by elec- 
tricity and use a simple bread mixer. 
Two kinds of bread are made—“pan de 
manteca” and “pan de agua.” The “pan 
de manteca” is made into loaves, nar- 
rower and smaller than those found in 
American bakeries. No yeast is used in 
making this bread. The common prac- 
tice is to put in a little old dough for 
leavening. Yeast is used in “pan de 
agua,” which is usually made into long, 
round, pointed loaves, of about the same 
consistency as American bread. A large 
quantity of galetas, or hard tack, is 
made by the local bakeries. 

Since practically all of the flour im- 
orted into Camaguey is used by the 
akeries, it has been found convenient 
to import it in bags of uniform size— 
200 lbs. A very few small sacks are im- 
ported for sale to families for: cakes, 
pies and other pastries. The flour al- 
ways comes in cotton sacks. Several 
small sacks are sometimes inclosed in a 
larger burlap sack. 

“Most of the flour imported into this 
district,” continues the report, “is sold 
direct to importers. Many of these op- 
erate bakeries, and others sell to bakers 
or retailers. Some flour is imported by 
commission merchants, who sell to whole- 
Salers, retailers and bakers. One of the 
principal importers—the greatest in fact 
—is a Camaguey merchant, Armando 
Cosio Zaldivar, who sells to dealers and 
consumers and also acts as a distributing 
agent for other importers. Customs bro- 
kers at the port of Nuevitas act some- 
times as distributing agents. Most of 
the principal exporters have agents or 
travelling salesmen who solicit orders for 
flour. 

“If the flour is imported directly by 
the dealer or the commission ra Os 
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it is usually shipped on a through bil] 
of lading. If it is to be distributed by 
a customs broker or distributing agen 
it is often sent to order of distributing 
agent. 

“The importers of flour in this district 
are, in general, among the largest ang 
most reliable firms of the province, ang 
from 30 to 90 days’ credit is often given, 
although many pay cash. The usual cop. 
ditions of sale are c.i.f., Nuevitas, docy- 
ments against acceptance. The question 
of marine insurance lies with the ex. 
porter. The banks accept to-order ship- 
ments. The local rate is % per cent, 
While the local banks have never been 
called on to make advances against 
warehouse receipts, they have no objec. 
tion to doing so if conditions are satis. 
factory. Such a transaction would prob- 
ably be arranged through the head office 
of the bank. 

“The duty on flour imported into Cuba 
is $1 per 100 kilos, with 30c surcharge, 
The 30 per cent reciprocity agreement 
with the United States reduces the duty 
on American flour to 9lc per 100 kilos, 
The consecutive marking of packages ig 
strictly enforced at this port. The bill 
of lading must be presented at the cus- 
toms, before the importer may obtain 
delivery of shipments, 

“Invoices should be prepared ‘in Span- 
ish, should give gross and net weights in 
kilograms, and should be certified by the 
Cuban consul at the point of shipment. 
The consular fee should not be consid- 
ered in making up the amount of the in- 
voices. 

“The Cuban Railroad has seven ware- 
houses at its terminals at Pastelillo, and 
the Cuban Northern Railroad has 10 at 
Puerto Tarafa. Two of these warehouses 
at Pastelillo and one at Puerto Tarafa 
are bonded; the others are used for pri- 
vate merchandise. They are, however, 
used chiefly for sugar and molasses, im- 
ports being removed as rapidly as pos- 
sible because of high storage charges, 
These warehouses are built of corrugated 
galvanized iron. 

“At Nuevitas there are two ware- 
houses, one bonded and the other not. 
The other importers and commission mer- 
chants own and rent warehouses or have 
places for storage of flour and other 
goods in connection with their retail 
stores. Local warehouses are always 
built of plastered brick. 

“So many of the important business 
houses of this district are not insured 
that one may almost say that insurance 
is the exception. With low houses, built 
of plastered brick, and with fire used as 
little as possible, the risk does not seem 
great. The cost of insurance in general 
warehouses where flour is stored is about 
1@1% per cent.” 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





CROP REPORT DATES ANNOUNCED 

The dates of release of crop and live 
stock reports by the Department of Ag- 
riculture have been fixed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and are announced 
in Miscellaneous Circular No. 20. Pend- 
ing legislation may necessitate a change 
in dates of cotton reports. The report 
on intentions to plant March 18 will not 
include cotton. 

The principal dates and reports for 
the first half of the year are the fol- 
lowing: 

Number and value of farm animals, 
Jan. 25, 1924, 2:15 p.m. 

Stocks on farms and shipments of 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, March 10, 
1924, 2:15 p.m. 

Intentions to plant spring sown crops, 
excepting cotton, March 18, 1924, 2:15 

m. 

Condition of winter wheat and rye, 
April 9, 1924, 2.15 p.m. Area remaining 
for harvest and condition of winter 
wheat and rye; stocks of hay on farms; 
condition of hay, pasture, and progress 
of plowing and planting, May 8, 1924, 
2:15 p.m. Condition of cotton, June % 
1924, 11 a.m. 

Acreage of spring wheat, oats, barley, 
condition of winter wheat, spring vee’ 
oats, barley, rye, hay, apples, 
peaches, June 9, 1924, 2:15 p.m. 

Acreage and condition of cotton, July 
2, 1924, 12:30 p.m. Stocks of wheat on 


farms, acreage and condition of corm, ~ 


potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, flax, 





rice, condition of winter and sp 3 


wheat, oats, barley, rye, hay, apples, 
peaches, July 9, 1924, 2:15 p.m. 
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MONTREAL’S RECORD IN 1923 


(Continued from page 662.) 


railway trains, and at the same time will 
take an equal amount of grain from 
Great Lakes vessels, the latter with the 
aid of four travelling marine legs. Thus 
the mammoth machine will have an av- 
erage capacity of 100,000 bus each hour 
it is in operation. In loading of trans- 
oceanic vessels similar efficiency has been 
rovided for, as the elevator is connected 
with five ocean berths by means of a 
conveyor system and is capable of deliv- 
ering grain at the rate of 35,000 bus per 
hour to vessels at each of the five berths. 

Of only lesser importance in the port’s 
grain business is the extension and im- 
provement of facilities effected at the 
elevator at Windmill Point which the 
Harbor Commission purchased in March, 
1923, when it had a capacity of 2,150,000 
bus, and was capable of delivering grain 
to two vessels at one time, giving each 
approximately 15,000 bus per hour. By 
the first of October in the same year an 
additional storage capacity of 1,350,000 
bus was added to the original elevator, 
providing a total capacity of 3,500,000 
bus. The original car unloading capacity 
of this elevator was 150 cars every 15 
hours, and in order to increase the un- 
loading facilities a car unloader was 
added which makes it possible to unload 
212 cars per day, while 150,000 bus per 
day can be received out of lake vessels 
at the same time. This elevator can, 
therefore, receive 500,000 bus of wheat 
per day as the result of improvements 
effected last summer. 

Elevator accommodation has_ been 
merely one phase of harbor improvement 
necessitated by Montreal’s increased vol- 
ume of traffic. The growth of general 
passenger and freight business pointed 
the urgency of making similar provision 
in other directions. The increasing size 
of vessels coming to Montreal, for in- 
stance, rendered it imperative that piers 
be extended, and a programme of con- 
struction was entered upon in 1919 which 
has resulted in lengthy additions to four 
piers at a cost of $450,000 each. Simi- 
larly about 3,000 feet of new wharfage 
have been constructed at a cost of nearly 
$500,000. The increasing volume of gen- 
eral freight handled has resulted in the 
erection of new sheds at a cost of $300,- 

A feature of the new port is one of 
the best-equipped and most efficient me- 
chanical shops on the continent, the erec- 
tion of which is resulting in a tremen- 
dous saving of time and labor. This 
building, 400 feet long by 150 feet wide, 
has been provided with track accommo- 
dation so that all grain elevator ma- 
chinery of the port can be conveyed to 
the shops, repaired, and sent back to the 
elevator without any extensive use of 
manual labor. The whole handling of 
the equipment is carried out by locomo- 
tive, gantry, and overhead cranes. 

The entire railway system of the har- 
bor has been electrified within the past 
few years, and many new miles of track- 
age added. A modern office building, of 
three-story fireproof construction, con- 
centrates the staffs of the commission, 
and has removed the eyesores of numer- 
ous unpicturesque little shanties which in 
former days disfigured the harbor prop- 
erty. Provision is being made for the 
additional shipping of the years to come 
in the dredging of an entirely new basin, 
with a depth of 35 feet, a length of 
4,000 feet and a width of 700 feet, which 
is to cost $500,000. 

Those who knew the old port of Mont- 
real would scarcely recognize the new in 
the number of expansions and develop- 
ments which have been forced upon it. 
The policy which prevailed a few years 
ago of keeping development just a little 
ahead of business has been changed to 
one of ceaseless activity in an endeavor 
to catch up, which is slowly altering the 
face of the harbor. Everything is 
planned and tends to the evolution of a 
greater Montreal than any one dreamed 
of a few years ago, for, while its gradual 
expansion to an important international 
port was inevitable, adventitious circum- 
stances have brought this time much 
nearer and considerably enhanced the 
promise of future maritime greatness. 

The exports and imports of Montreal 
now each approximate $200,000,000 in the 
brief summer ‘season the port is operat- 
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ing. Between 1,100 and 1,200 vessels 
enter and leave the harbor with a ton- 
nage approximating 4,000,000 tons. 
Whereas in the years prior to 1921 the 
port was accustomed to handling about 
50,000,000 bus of grain between the west- 
ern harvest and freeze-up, this figure has 
nearly trebled since the passing of the 
Fordney tariff. The imposition of the 
same tariff with the removal of the Brit- 
ish embargo has raised cattle export fig- 
ures from practically nothing to about 
50,000 head. 

Canada’s surprising development in 
manufacturing since the war, largely due 
to the influx of American capital, and 
her growth as an export nation has natu- 
rally reacted to the benefit of Montreal, 
giving her the lion’s share of the trade 
leaving the country. The St. Lawrence 
route to Europe is steadily growing in 
popularity, in which again Montreal in- 
evitably benefits, and more than one com- 
pany is at present building additional 
vessels to ply the Atlantic ) Bon the in- 
land port. 

Montreal can no longer be disregarded 
in any consideration of continental or 
world traffic or trade, for it has come to 
play a bigger réle than that of main 
outlet to a growing country. Its charac- 
ter is rapidly developing along inter- 
national lines with the produce of the 
dominion passing through its hands to 45 
different countries, which are constantly 
being added to. In its meteoric progress 
it has already surpassed in volume of 
business and intrinsic importance many 
other American ports which previously 
rested assured and unapprehensive of 
their position and prestige. A few years 
ago no one had the slightest conception 
of the possibility of Montreal’s rising in 
such brief time to the enviable position 
she occupies today in international com- 
merce. In the light of this sensational 
but permanent development the most ex- 
pert would hesitate before placing lim- 
its to the future expansion of this port. 

E. L. Cuicanor. 





QUARTERMASTER’S REQUIREMENTS 

Cuicaco, I1r.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 Pershing Road, Chicago, will open 
bids on Feb. 14 for over 3,000,000 Ibs 


hard wheat flour, 40,082 lbs soft wheat 
flour, and 4,900 lbs graham flour. To 
enable the office to make prompt awards 
a 10-lb sample of flour must be submit- 
ted by every bidder, to arrive not later 
than 48 hours prior to opening. Prices 
to be submitted per unit, which is one 
pound, and not per barrel or sack. Bids 
are to remain open for acceptance 60 
hours from hour of opening. Quanti- 
ties and points of destination are as fol- 
lows: 

Hard wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: Q.M., 
Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 
Springs, Ark., 9,800 lbs; Q.M., Fort 
Bragg, N. C., 50,078; Q.M., Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Ill, 49,980; care of Chi- 
cago Q.M.I. Depot, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, 200,018; Q.M., Fort 
Crook, Neb., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, 40,082; Q.M., Fort Eustis, 
Lee Hall, Va., 66,052; Q.M., Fort Ben- 
ning Junction, Ga., 299,978; Q.M., Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., care of Q.M.S.0., New 
York General Intermediate Depot, Bay 
Ridge Station, Long Island, 80,164; Q.M., 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 59,976; 
Q.M., Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, 40,- 
082; Q.M., Camp Holabird, Md., 59,976; 
Q.M., Fort Hoyle, Edgewood, Md., 40,- 
082; Q.M., Fort Jay, New York Lighter- 
age, care of Q.M.S.0., New York Gen- 
eral Intermediate Depot, 40,082; Q.M., 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 58,800; Q.M., 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 140,140; 
Q.M., Fort McIntosh, Laredo, Texas, 45,- 
472; Q.M., Fort McPherson, Ga., 58,976; 
Q.M., Camp Meade, Md., 59,976; Q.M., 
Fortress Monroe, Va., 100,058; Q.M., 
Fort Moultrie, Charleston, S. C., 40,082; 
Q.M., Nogales, Ariz., 64,876; Q.M., Fort 
Omaha, Neb. 50,078; Q.M., Plattsburg 
Barracks, N. Y., 100,058; Q.M., Reno 
Q.M.1.D., Fort Reno, Okla., 6,860; Q.M., 
Fort Riley, Kansas, 120,050; Q.M., Fort 
Robinson, Neb., 9,996; Q.M., Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Sill, 
Government Siding, Okla., 127,400; Q.M., 
Fort Slocum, New York Lighterage, care 
of Q.M.S.0., New York General Inter- 
mediate Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., 40,082; 
Q.M., Fort Snelling, Minn., 137,200; Q.M., 
Fort Totten, Whitestone, Long Island, 


40,082; Q.M., West Point, N. Y., 40,082; 


Q.M., Fitzsimons General Hospital, Bu- 
nell, Colo., 58,800; Q.M., Eighth Corps, 
General Area Depot, Warehouse No. 12, 
new group warehouses, care of Q.M., 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 490,000; Q.M., 
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Fort Bliss, Texas, 210,210; Q.M., Fort 
Clark, Spofford Texas, 100,058; Q.M., 
Camp Marfa, Texas, 50,078. 

Soft wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: Q.M., Fort 
Jay, New York lighterage, care of 
Q.M.S.0., New York General Intermedi- 
ate Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., 40,082 Ibs. 
Graham flour, in new single cotton sacks, 
98 lbs net, Q.M., Fort Snelling, Minn., 
4,900 Ibs. 

Flour, hard wheat, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs, net: Q.M., 
Fort Humphreys, Accotink, Va., 49,000 
Ibs; Q.M.S.0O., Washington General In- 
termediate Depot, Warehouse No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., 40,082; Q.M., Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Takoma Park, 
D. C., 54,978; Q.M., Washington Bar- 
racks, care of Q.M.S.O., Washington G.I. 
Depot, Washington, D. C., 82,026. 


S. O. Werner. 





BELFAST FLOUR IMPORTER RETIRES 

Betrast, Iretanp, Jan. 22.—The busi- 
ness of William McLetchie & Co., flour 
and grain importers of Belfast, has been 
acquired by the firm of Ross T. Smyth 
& Co., of Liverpool, and will be taken 
over on Feb. 1. Mr. McLetchie is retir- 
ing from active business, mainly on ac- 
count of poor health. A few months ago 
he underwent a serious operation, and 
has not made that full recovery which 
he hoped would follow. Acting, there- 
fore, on medical advice, he has disposed 
of his business so that he may lead the 
quiet, restful life which alone is likely 
to restore him to normal health. 

Mr. McLetchie has been selling im- 
ported flour in Belfast for many years 
and succeeded in building up an im- 
portant business, being held in high 
esteem by all who had business rela- 
tions with him, at home and oversea. 
Therefore, the news of his retirement 
will be received with great regret by his 
numerous friends, oat their best wishes 
for his complete recovery are extended 
to him. 

Albin Chambers, who has acted as rep- 
resentative in the north of Ireland for 
Ross T. Smyth & Co. for some time, 
will undertake the management of the 
new branch of his firm. He is well 
known throughout the trade in the north 
of Ireland, and this year was appointed 
president of the Belfast and North of 
Ireland Flour Importers’ Association. 
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New Citizens of Canada Coming Up the St. Lawrence River 
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OBJECTIONABLE OCEAN CLAUSE 

Canadian millers are alarmed to find 
that the ocean steamship companies car- 
rying Canadian flour to United Kingdom 
and Jrish ports are now attaching the 
following clause to their bills of lading 
for such shipments: 

“If discharge of the goods or any part 
thereof be prevented by war, civil com- 
motion, insurrection blockage or. other 
hostilities or by strikes, labor disturb- 
ances or stoppage of labor of carrier’s 
employees or others, or by lock-outs by 
others than the carrier, the carrier shall 
have liberty, at the risk of the owner of 
the goods, either to return the goods on 
board to port of shipment, there to be 
placed in warehouse, or to discharge 
them at any other port, to be ware- 
housed there or forwarded to destina- 
tion; the whole at the expense of the 
owner of the goods, but subject always, 
during the exercise of this privilege, to 
this‘and all other terms contained in this 
bill of ladimg. .In either event, the car- 
rier’s responsibility as carrier shall end 
as soon as the goods leave the ship’s 
tackles, and all responsibility whatever, 
as carrier or otherwise, shall terminate 
as. soon as goods are warehoused or 
delivered to forwarding carrier. But 
the carrier shall be entitled to and have 
lien upon the goods for freight and 
charges, and extra compensation for any 
services performed in the exercise of the 
privileges hereby granted.” 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has cabled a protest against this 
clause to the Canadian high commission- 
er in London and also to the National 
Association of Flour Importers. The 
latter has also been advised that, if the 
steamship companies continue this ob- 
jectionable feature of their bills, millers 
may be obli to quote only on f.a.s. 
terms, Canadian seaboard. 

Unfortunately for Canada, there is no 
way in which shipping companies operat- 
ing to and from her ports can be influ- 
enced by her own authorities in matters 
of this All the big concerns in the 
carrying trade are controlled from Lon- 
don or New York, and Canadian millers 
have long since learned to know how lit- 
tle influence they have over decisions 
made in those places. The alternative in 
this case, if no other redress is found, 
will be to pass the problem over to the 
er. In the meantime every effort 

be made to secure the withdrawal 
the clause. 
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TORONTO 
heat flour advanced 10c bbl 
. 6, and at the higher level is 
well. There was a fairly general 
movement in the provinces of 
Canada, and the advance noted 
confidence to the trade that was 
an increased volume of or- 
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Hamburg is operating more heavily than 
at any previous time on this crop, while 
the Baltic ports, Holland and the Medi- 
terranean are all making purchases, 
either directly or through New York 
brokers. Compared with a week before, 
export spring wheat patent sold on Feb. 
9 at 9d per sack higher to British and 
continental buyers. London and Liver- 
pool were then paying for this quality 
34s 3d per 280 lbs, oan Glasgow 34s 6d, 
jute, cif. terms, seaboard loading in 
February. Ontario soft winters were 
nominally worth 35s, in cotton, to Glas- 
w. 

Brokers, buying winters for export, 
offer $4.40 bbl, bulk, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Mills are clearing their stocks of feed 
regularly at steady prices. The mixed 
car trade takes a large part of the pro- 
duction in Ontario, and there is always 
an outlet for car lots in the eastern 
provinces and the States. Prices remain 
as in the previous week. Bran is selling 
at $28 ton, shorts at $30@31, and mid- 
dlings at $37, in mixed cars with flour, 
bags included, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Ontario millers are using considerably 
more western spring wheat this winter 
than they did a year ago, and stocks at 
Bay ports are steadily declining. On 
Feb. 9 the price was Ic higher at $1.13% 
bu for No. 1 northern, on track, Gode- 
tich or Georgian Bay ports, for shipment 
to Ontario mills. No. 2 red or white 
Ontario winter wheat was then costing 
mills 95c@$1 bu, in wagon lots at their 
doors, country points. 


CEREALS 


Cereals were in excellent demand at 
prices that have prevailed for some time. 
Millers say there is always a certain 
amount of cutting on the part of con- 
cerns that have no established trade. 
Rolled oats on Feb. 9 were quoted at 
$5.25@5.50 bbl, in 90-lb jutes, and oat- 
meal at $6, in 98’s, mixed car lots, de- 
livered, 30-day basis; straight cars, 20c 
bbl less. 

While prices show only a 3d advance 
for export, the fluctuation in sterling has 
really made the situation much firmer. 
pear g lines will advance their rates 
on rolled oats on March 1, and this will 
have the effect of increasing the deliv- 
ered price of this product. The pro- 
posed advance will amount to 10c per 
100 lbs. There is no advice of any 
change in ocean rates on oatmeal. Sales 
for the week were limited. Rolled oats 
for export to Liverpool or London are 
quoted at 39s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f. 
terms, and .for oatmeal 37s 6d, Feb- 
ruary shipment. Quotations for ship- 
ment to Glasgow are 3d over these 
figures. ‘ 

COARSE GRAINS 


Corn developed new strength toward 
the close of the week, and this was re- 
flected in the oats market. Quotations, 
Feb. 9: No. 3 Canadian western oats, 
48%4c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 1 feed 
oats, 46%c; No. 3 American yellow corn 
91%c bu, United States funds, delivered, 
Toronto; standard screenings $22.50@ 
23 ton, in bulk, car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Ocean freight rates are unsettled, 
notified their Ca- 


agents not to book any lar 
of flour till peers 





quoted are still effective. These are: 
Liverpool and London 19c, Glasgow 22c, 
Hull 22c, Belfast and Dublin 22c, Aber- 
deen and Dundee (from New York) 23c, 
in United States funds, Bristol and 
Avonmouth 22c, Hamburg 18c and Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam and Holland 19c. 


MILLS FOR SALE 


Readers - will have noticed in recent 
issues of The Northwestern Miller, in- 
cluding the current number, that the 
trustee for the properties of the Cana- 
dian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, is offering for sale the sole re- 
maining plants of this defunct Canadian 
company. All the other properties that 
once made up this most ambitious com- 
bination of milling companies have been 
sold. The two remaining are those at 
Lindsay and Tillsonburg. Both are fa- 
mous properties that made fortunes for 
their owners of other days, and may well 
be capable in competent hands of adding 
new years of usefulness and profit to 
their histories. 


TRANSIT RATES REDUCED 


The millers of Ontario received the 
good news last week that the board of 
railway commissioners had finally ren- 
dered decision in a dispute with the 
railway companies of Canada over On- 
tario milling-in-transit rates. The 
ground of the millers’ complaint was 
that 2c per 100 lbs was being charged 
for milling stop-over of wheat ex-lake 
to New York in violation of a previous 
order of the board. This rate is now re- 
duced to Ic per 100 lbs, and no higher 
rate than this is to be charged by any 
railway anywhere in Canada, no matter 
what may be the destination of the 
traffic, e order was effective Feb. 11. 


NOTES 


F, W. Snider, William Snider Milling 
Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., visited Toron- 
to on Feb. 7. 

The McCarthy Milling Co. recently 
bought the old Cook & Vanstone flour 
mill at Regina, Sask., and is now op- 
erating it. 

Joseph V. Lane, of F. H. Price & Co., 
freight and insurance brokers, New 
York, is visiting eastern Canada this 
week, and was in Toronto on Feb. 7. 

Continental Europe is offering rela- 
tively better prices for Canadian spring 
wheat flour than any other over-sea mar- 
ket. The difference amounts in some 
cases to 10c or more per bbl. 


James Stark, owner of the flour mill 
at Paisley, Ont., has equipped his plant 
with new machinery replacing the old 
stone process which was universally used 
when this mill was first built. Capacity 
of mill is now 50 bbls per day. 


A number of Canadian mills that have 
never before done business in European 
ports are now having quite a trade there. 
The only trouble is there are not enough 
mills in this country to furnish connec- 
tions for all the importers who wish to 
buy here. 


Of the total exports of flour from 
North America in December, 1923, 
amounting to 3,179,000 bbls, 59.4 per cent 
were from United States and 40.6 per 
cent from Canadian mills. A consider- 
able part of the shipments from United 
States mills was made from Canadian 
wheat. 


The flour'mills of Buffalo, Toledo and 
Detroit are giving Canadian mills some 
hard competition for export flour orders. 
These Is are all grinding Canadian 
wheat, and are in a position keenly to 
compete for business via. New York. 
The increasing importance of this factor 
is raising a hope in Canada that Con- 


gress in its wisdom, or lack of it, wil] 
give the United States duties another 
boost and put on any other restrictions 
that may occur to its members, 


Gordon D. Brundritt, formerly of the 
sales force of the King Midas Millin 
Co., arrived in Toronto on the first 9) 
the month to take the management of 
the Toronto Milling Co., Ltd. Mr. Brun- 
dritt has had considerable experience in 
the Canadian trade, and was in the war 
period one of the partners of the B. B, 
Rye Flour Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg. 


MONTREAL 

A 10c advance on all grades was the 
outstanding feature of the Montreal 
flour market last week. Export business 
was slow, but local demand was brisk, 
Prices for spring wheat flour, car lots, 
Feb. 9: first patents $6.30 bbl, seconds 
$5.80, bakers $5.60, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Good demand and short supplies pre- 
vailed in the winter wheat flour market, 
the general feeling being that the sup- 
ply will become still more restricted, 
The 10c advance also applied to winter 
wheat flour, and on Feb. 9 prices were 
as follows: average grades $4.85@4.95 
bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, and se- 
lected qualities up to $5.05; broken lots 
$5.20@5.30 bbl, ex-store, jute, or $5.45 
@5.55 in new cottons. Special grades, 
sold as patents, new cottons, up to $5.75 
bbl, ex-store. 

Business in millfeed continued steady. 
Bran was quoted at $28.25 ton, shorts 
$30.25, middlings $36.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c for cash. 

Rolled oats gave promise of an early 
rise, but are still quoted at $3.05 per 90- 
Ib bag, delivered. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT COMPLAINT 


Canadian ‘railways are perturbed at 
the trouble which has been caused them 
lately by flour millers in connection with 
the milling-in-transit carried on by some 
of the latter. They complain that they 
have too many outbound shipments in 
proportion to inbound ones under this 
provision, and suggest that in future 
outbound shipments should be limited to 
six for one inbound. 

They have set forth their grievance in 
the following letter to the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, regarding 
which the latter is asking for expressions 
of opinion by millers: 

“Our accounting departments have 
complained of the vast details of work 
in connection with milling-in-transit as 
carried on by some of our millers. We 
have in many cases reference to 10, 15 
and 20 outbound shipments against one 
inbound car, and in one case we have as” 
high as 53 outbound against an inbound 
car. This, I am sure you will appreciate, 
gives a vast amount of extra work w 
the carriers feel we should not be called 
upon to assume in granting this milling- 
in-transit privilege. 

“We therefore propose to amend our 
tariffs to provide that in no case will we 
permit in excess of six outbound ship- 
ments against one inbound car of grain. 
Before making this change in our tariffs 
we wish to give you due notice and have 
your concurrence to the proposition. I 
am sure on due consideration you 


' agree that, by permitting six outbound 


shipments against one inbound, we are 
doing all that we should be expected to 


do under the present transit tariff — 


charge.” 
NOTES 


Thomas Williamson, president St ‘ 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is slight- 
ly indisposed. 

Thomas Bark, commercial editor of 
the Montreal Gazette, who was for i 
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ears special correspondent of The 
orthwestern Miller in Montreal, is 
quite ill. 

Hugh Baird, of Baird & Botterell, 


Winnipeg grain dealers, was in Montreal 
last week visiting old friends, 

Cc. H. G. Short, secretary-treasurer 
and export manager Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., will soon leave for an ex- 
tended tour of Great Britain and the 
Continent. 

L. H. Freeman, buyer for the Lyons 
restaurant interests, London, spent 10 
days in Montreal recently, making the 
acquaintance of Canadian flour and 

roduce men, and was greatly impressed 
with their hospitality. 

Brigadier General A. E. Labelle, vice 
president and general manager St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been se- 
lected as a member of the advisory 
board of the Montreal City Improvement 
League, to the efforts of which the city 
owes many of its best modern features. 

Recent visitors to Montreal include D. 
A. Campbell, general manager Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., J. E. Macfar- 
Jane, general manager Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., G. A. Macdonald, 
vice president Quaker Oats Co., Thomas 
Morton, export manager Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd., is again 
holding “open house” at its Marvel bak- 
ery, Westmount. The idea, launched a 
year ago, of opening the bakery to in- 
spection of customers and friends for a 
fortnight brought so much appreciative 
comment that it was decided to make 
this a regular annual event. 

Two representatives of the United 
States Tariff Commission, who have been 
touring Canada, were in Montreal lately. 
They met with courtesy and cordiality 
from the millers, both here and through- 
out the country, and when they left for 
New York they expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation afforded them 
by the millers of Canada. 

M. Campbell, purchasing agent Cana- 
dian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, is passing 
through a most trying illness which is 
making a prolonged absence from busi- 
ness imperative. The trouble is a ner- 
yous breakdown. At present Mr. Camp- 
bell is in the Bermudas where it is 
thought he will find benefit in the change 
of climate. Usually robust and active, 
Mr. Campbell has probably overestimat- 
ed his strength. A. E. Perks. 





VANCOUVER 


Fancy patent flour packed in jute ad- 
vanced 10c on Feb. 6, and the same grade 
packed in cotton 20c. Prices, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver, are: 98's, jute, $6.40 bbl; 
98’s, cotton, $6.65. There is a moderate 
demand for both fancy patents and bak- 
ers flour. Bakers are very cautious buy- 
ers, and shading of prices is almost nec- 
essary to produce business. On fancy 
patents the list price is being strictly 
adhered to. 

United Kingdom bids are away out 
of line, and business is impossible. There 
is considerable inquiry from China, and 
a ee volume of business is being 
worked. 


WHEAT 


Premiums on wheat have eased off con- 
siderably. February shipment No. 1 


_ northern, which recently sold at 1c bu 


over Winnipeg May is now offered in 
large quantities at 1c under. Buyers 
here have a good portion of their Feb- 
Tuary contracts covered, and it is diffi- 
cult for Alberta are to draw a bid 
of any kind for early shipment, for the 
reason that exporters are unable to fur- 
nish railway permits to bring the wheat 
forward. March ne ge wheat is also 
easier, and is offered freely at Winnipeg 
M “oe 
ttle new export business is be- 
ing = eq Oriental buyers still have 
large contracts to be shipped, and Van- 
couver prices are too high at present, 
compared Soe values in other wheat ex- 
porting countries. The United King- 
Fag has been picking up small parcels 
eo February and early March shipment, 
with ocean freight rates, together 
weaker rate of exchange, hold 
bes business within rather narrow limits. 
otal January shipments to the United 
Kingdom and-the Continent were 5,536,- 
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219 bus, to the Orient 3,015,125, and to 
South America 72,322. Grain bookings 
for future shipment: United Kingdom, 
February 212,400 long tons, March 172,- 
000, April 48,000; Orient, February 162,- 
000 short tons, March 45,000, April 20,- 
000. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Trading in coarse grains has been very 
light. Buyers have been well supplied 
with cheaper oats and barley, and have 
been holding back for lower prices be- 
fore making contracts for further fu- 
ture supplies. The demand for oats is 
mostly for extra No. 1 feed or No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western, and these were quoted 
at $27 ton, Vancouver, on Feb. 7. Bar- 
ley is moving very slowly and was quoted 
at $28 ton, Vancouver. Local dealers 
who have American corn arriving are 
dumping it on the market or diverting 
it to American markets, as large ship- 
ments of Manchurian corn have arrived, 
and more is afloat for Vancouver. 


CEREALS 
Business in cereals is reported to be 
very brisk. Rolled oats, 80’s, were quot- 
ed in car lots at $2.65 on Feb. 7. Mill- 
ers say that an advance in price may be 
expected in the immediate future. 
MILLFEED 
Bran was trading at $25 ton and shorts 
at $26, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. These 
prices were $1@2 ton under list, but a 
plentiful supply of feeds is causing mill- 
ers to make these reductions in order to 
dispose of their surplus. Feed flour was 
offering freely at $1.65 bbl, with demand 
very light. 
GRAIN CLEARANCE BOARD 


A grain clearance board has been 
formed at Vancouver for the purpose of 
relieving the port of congestion result- 
ing from the shortage of elevator accom- 
modation. R, E. Beattie, harbor com- 
missioner, has been appointed chairman. 
Ray E. Lee, Vancouver manager of the 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., has been ap- 
pointed to represent the grain interests 
on the board. Other members are rail- 
way officials and shipping men. The 
board, which has been sanctioned by the 
dominion government,. has been given 
wide powers. 

The board of grain commissioners for 
Canada is to visit Vancouver to investi- 
gate existing conditions, which, the local 
grain- trade claims, make certain addi- 
tions to and modifications of the Canada 
grain act a vital necessity for the de- 
velopment of Vancouver as a grain port. 
The final inspection of grain at Van- 
couver and the formation of a survey 
board are two of the most important de- 
mands which are being made. 

* #* 

H. Norman Davis, western sales man- 
ager for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was a recent visitor in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 





. WINNIPEG 

Sales of flour in western Canada last 
week showed a decline, compared with 
those of the previous week. The domes- 
tic demand continued quiet. Country 
buyers are purchasing in a small way, 
but apparently have no intention of ac- 
cumulating stocks. Export business re- 
mains the stand-by of the trade, and 
keeps the mills busy. There is evidence 
of a slight falling off in the volume of 
this trade, and in some cases millers re- 
port the amount of business in sight to 
be small. Considerable quantities of 
seconds and first clears are now being 
shipped from the prairie mills to the 
Orient, where a regular and fast grow- 
ing market is undoubtedly being estab- 
lished. Following advances in the wheat 
market, an advance of 10c bbl was an- 
nounced by millers, becoming effective 
Feb. 7. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted Feb. 9 at 
$6.10 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.50, and 
first clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10 
@30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


' MILLFEED 


The usual heavy midwinter call for 
bran and shorts is being maintained. 


Western consumption is large, and east 
ern markets are steadily taking the bal 
ance of outturn. Prices are unchanged, 
and were quoted, Feb. 9: at points in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $21 ton and shorts $23, in mixed 
cars with flour; interior British Colum 
bia points, bran $25 and shorts $27; Pa- 
cific Coast points, bran $26 and shorts 
$28. 
OATMEAL 

Local demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is steady, and present volume of 
export business is reported by oatmeal 
millers to be very satisfactory. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 9: rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
$2.40, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags $8, de- 
livered to the trade. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market has been fairly ac- 
tive, and shows a better tone. A good 
volume of trading has been done, and 
higher prices brought out considerable 
wheat. On Feb. 5 cash No. 1 northern 
advanced to $1.00%, this being the first 
time cash wheat has reached the dollar 
mark since Sept. 8, when No. 1 closed 
at $1.00%. Shippers reported a good 
inquiry for wheat for the opening of 


navigation. Quotations for No. 1 north- 
ern, in store, Fort William: 

oF utures—, 

Cash May July 

ee .99 $1.04 $1.05 % 

See 1.00% 1.04% 1.06% 

SE RA eS 1.00% 1.04% 1.06% 

TS Peer 99% 1.04% 1.05% 

ere 99% 1.03% 1.05% 

ee 1.00% 1.04% 1.06% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg have 
shown a further slackening, inspections 
averaging, in the seven days ending 
Feb. 7, 199 per day, compared with 223 
for the previous seven days, and 181 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There has been but little interest tak- 
en in any of the coarse grains. Export 
demand for oats has become negligible, 
and only odd cars have chan hands 
from day to day. Barley was also a car 
lot proposition, and buyers paid scant 
attention to rye and flaxseed. Offerings 
of all grains have been light. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
413,c bu; barley, 65c; rye, 68%c; flax- 
seed, $2.32. 

NOTES 

R. C. Davison, of the Metcalfe Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Portage la Prairie, Man., 
was a recent visitor in Winnipeg. He 
states that his company’s oatmeal plant, 
which has been rebuilt, will be ready 
to operate almost immediately. 

Andrew Kelly, president Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., returned to 
Winnipeg, Feb. 3, from a trip to New 
York via the Panama Canal. On his ar- 
rival here from Vancouver, Mr. Kelly 
expressed himself as being more than 
ever convinced of the brightness of Can- 
ada’s future, and is of the opinion that 
the West is already recovering from the 
depression under which it has been la- 
boring for some time. 

The campaign for signatures to the 
contract of the Manitoba wheat pool is 
to open March 10, it is announced, The 
contract provides that if, by April 1, 
signatures of wheat producers represent- 
ing at least 1,000,000 acres of the 1923 
wheat acreage are not obtained, signa- 
tories will have the right to withdraw 
from the pool. The signing of the con- 
tract is taken as expressing a willing- 
ness to co-operate with others in the pro- 
duction and marketing of wheat in Mani- 
toba. 

At a sitting of the royal grain com- 
mission in Winnipeg, recently, Sidney B. 
Woods, K. C., chief counsel for the com- 
mission, stated that one of the objects 
of the board was to ascertain to what ex- 
tent, if any, valuable fundamental fea- 
tures of the Canada grain act have been 
infringed upon in the course of changes 
in methods resulting from the incorpora- 
tion into the statute of sample market 
provisions. Mr. Woods offered a com- 

rehensive review of the evidence gained 
Serb sessions held. in 1923, and predict- 
ed there would be decisions of far- 
reaching consequences to the grain trade 
as a result of the inquiry. 

G. Rock. 





Wages of agricultural 
Sweden exceed pre-war wages by 90 to 


* 


laborers in 
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i00 per cent, it is reported in an article 
appearing in the Journal of the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce for the United 
Kingdom, while the prices for agricul- 
tural products are only 30 to 50 per 
cent higher. This means a serious decline 
in the lucrativeness of agriculture, as 
wages generally represent the largest 
item of expenditure, in northern Sweden, 
for instance, the proportion being 70 to 
80 per cent of the total costs, and in 
southern Sweden 40 to 45 per cent. 





RAIL MERGER HEARINGS END 

Wasnineton, D. C.—Attorneys for 
the Hill railroads registered their final 
protest against the tentative plan of 
railroad consolidations which would 
break up the present grouping of that 
system, at the last of the consolidation 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Bruce Scott, counsel for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, stat- 
ed that road’s strong objections to be- 
ing separated from the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific. 

Walker D. Hines, tor the Great North- 
ern, likewise protested against any sep- 
aration of the present Hill road group- 
ing, but said that if any one of the 
roads was to be separated from the 
others it should be the Northern Pacific 
rather than the Great Northern. Mr. 
Hines said that if the Hill lines were 
broken up irremediable damage would be 
suffered by the line that was separated 
from the others. As to linking the 
Great Northern with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul he said that would 
be of little advantage, while there might 
be some advantage by throwing the 
Northern Pacific with the Milwaukee. 
The total interchange of traffic among 
the Hill roads, he said, was greatest 
between the Great Northern and the 
Burlington, and therefore they should be 
kept together. 

C. W. Bunn, general counsel for the 
Northern Pacific, said that any breaking 
up of the Hill system which the Com- 
mission might —— would be a scrap 
of paper, because, he pointed out, the 
Commission’s power to consolidate roads 
was not mandatory. 

“But assuming that such a thing is 
tried,” he said, “the Commission cannot 
under the law associate the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. The law says that competitive 
conditions in railroad service must be 
maintained where that is possible. If 
you will look at a map of the Northwest 
you will find that through the Dakotas, 
Montana, and to the Pacific Coast, the 
Milwaukee system and the Northern Pa- 
cific are competitive at every point, 
while the Great Northern mostly lies far 
to one side or other of the other two 
routes.” Cartes C, Hart. 





AUSTRALIAN MILL DESTROYED 

MEtBourNeE, Vicrorta, Dec. 24,—Apart 
from a small office containing records, 
the whole of the Dominion Flour Mills 
at Roma, Queensland, together with 12,- 
000 bags of wheat and 60 tons of flour, 
was totally destroyed by fire last week. 
It is understood that the buildings, 
plant and stock were covered by insur- 
ance. Owing to the poor supply of water 
the fire brigade was hopelessly handi- 
capped in fighting the flames. 

Cartes J. MatrHews. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks — 
istered with the Patent Office include 
the following: Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., wheat flour; Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, 
wheat flour; St. Anthony Flour Mills, 
Reta he 9 ont Anthony, Colo., wheat 
our; y Baking Co., Inc., Washing- 
ton, bread and pan Dunlop Milling Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn., self-rising flour; Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., bread; 
Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, N. Y., bakery 
oe ucts; Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
., New York, wheat flour; Internation- 
al Co., Baltimore, powdered and skimmed 
milk for bakers; King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich., wheat flour; Sam Levenson, 
Newark, N. J., wheat flour; Lillie Mill 
Co., Franklin, Tenn., wheat flour; Port- 
land (Oregon) Flour Mills Co. wheat 
flour (two trademarks); Robinson Mill-_ 
ing Co. Salina, Kansas, wheat flour; 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, 

wheat flour. Cuartes C. Hart. 
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FLOUR MILLING IN AUSTRIA 


Association’ Report States That There Are 
5,276 Mills, with 30,000 Bbis 
Daily Capacity 


Wasninoton, D. C.—According to 
Statistics compiled by the Verband 
der Grossmuehlenindustrie Oesterreichs, 
there are 5,276 flour mills in Austria, 
says a consular report from Vienna to 
the Department of Commerce. Of these 
373 are commercial mills, 3,380 wage 
mills, and 1,523 are not properly speci- 
fied. By commercial mills are meant all 
milling companies that purchase grain 
themselves or obtain this raw material 
through co-operative societies, and that 
sell their cereal products in free trade. 
Wage mills are such that agree to mill 
certain amounts of grain for certain 
wages and return the flour and byprod- 
ucts’to the persons hiring them. The 
latter mills are mostly used by farmers, 
but are sometimes exploited by firms 
having grain at their disposal. 
The full total capacity of Austria’s 
flour milling industry is reported to be 
3,660 tons of grain per 24 hours (ap- 
proximately 135,000 bus, equivalent to 
30,000 bbls of flour). It is said that the 
few big millers alone could handle 1,990 
tons in 24 hours. But the Verband der 
Grossmuehlenindustrie Oesterreichs has 
learned from experience that it is safer 
to reckon with a total maximum capacity 
of 3,040 tons per 24 hours, or 912,000 
tons of grain per year. The latter fig- 
ure is, roughly, Austria’s annual re- 
quirement of grain. 
The Austrian flour milling industry 
would empliy approximately 10,000 hands 
when working at full capacity. At pres- 
ent it can only operate at about 30 per 
cent of capacity, so that labor require- 
ment is estimated at about 5,000 hands. 
The numerous small mills driven by 
waterpower only work during a short 
following the harvest, and usual- 
da not employ any regular help. 
hen the press of work becomes too 
heavy the small miller goes to the season 
laborer and hires him for the emergency. 





THE 


The fact that most of Austria’s flour 

mills only operate during a short season 
of the year, and that many are closed on 
account of lack of capital, may explain 
the peculiarity that only 5,000 laborers 
are employed by Austria’s 5,276 flour 
mills. 

The consular report adds that these 
data cannot be checked, on account of 
the manner in which they were obtained. 

Fifty-five per cent of all Austrian 
flour mills are driven by waterpower, 
some by a mixture of steam, electric, 
and water impulse, and the remainder 
entirely by steam or wholly by electricity. 
Almost all of the wage mills are small, 
and are driven by waterpower. It might 
be of interest to note that many of 
these small mills are equipped with saws 
which give employment to their owners 
during the long periods between har- 
vests. . 

Many mills have united in associations 
to protect their common interests. 
These, however, do not include all mill- 
ers, and are more or less limited to 
such milling companies as work continu- 
ously and employ a considerable number 
of hands. Some of these associations 
are only nominally responsible for the 
common interests of their members, but 
also occupy themselves with commercial 
matters. In wage questions and disputes 
these associations are called upon to 
mediate, and they also are expected 
properly to represent the desires of the 
flour milling industry before the Aus- 
trian government. 

During the period of state control, 
Austrian mills did not have to worry 
about purchasing grain, since they were 
allotted certain specific quantities of this 
commodity by the Kriegsgetreide Verke- 
hrsandtalt, nor did they have to decide 
upon the most advantageous manner of 
selling flour, since all sales were han- 
dled by the controlling central organi- 
zation. Since May, 1922, however, the 
milling companies have had to paddle 
their own canoes. 

The lack of capital among Austrian 
millers, the knowledge that they must 
obtain grain at the lowest prices pos- 
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sible, in order to be able to compete 
with foreign flour, and the fact that 
such prices could only be obtained by 
making large purchases, led to the 
establishment of grain buying associa- 
tions. 

One of these, founded upon the re- 
lease of state control, recently in- 
creased its stock capital to 1,000,000,000 
crowns, and 150 companies, milling ap- 
proximately three fourths of Austria’s 
total flour production, are members of 
it. The credits it has at its disposal 
are such that it is able to provide its 
members with grain, to be paid for only 
when the grain has been worked up and 
the cereal products sold. It is the larg- 
est purchaser of grain in Austria; so 
it would perhaps be advantageous, the 
report says, for an American exporter 
to make connections with it. 

The second prominent buying organi- 
zation, in which the three biggest flour 
mills in Austria, independently owned, 
are united, imports most of its require- 
ments from Jugo-Slavia and Roumania, 
and only buys over-sea grain when fa- 
vorable opportunities appear. This is 
explained by the fact that the three big 
independents are situated on the banks 
of the Danube, and have peculiar ad- 
vantages for the receiving of grain 
shipped on that waterway. 

A part of the other millers have unit- 
ed into small and relatively unimportant 
associations. These do not come into 
consideration for over-sea trade. The 
remainder buy from grain dealers. It 
appears that neither the importing grain 
dealers nor the small associations have 
made direct imports of grain from 
America. Purchases of over-sea grain 
are made through importers in Holland, 
Germany or Italy. This intermediate 
trade makes the over-sea grain more ex- 
pensive and, consequently, the smaller 
Austrian milling companies are often 
limited in their purchases. 

The fact that no direct connections 
with American exporters have been made 
so far is due to several reasons, the 
most important being the country’s lack 
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to purchase grain on which payment jg 
not required until delivery is made, be. 
cause they must grant flour credits of 
from one to three months. 

The most unfavorable terms that the 
Dutch, German and Italian grain deal. 
ers offer are payment f.o.b. European 


port, but they give larger consumers 
better ones. A _ difficulty confronting 
direct imports of grain from America 


is the long period of transportation, 
which involves a certain amount of spec- 
ulation. Several Austrian firms would 
gladly take agencies for American grain 
if American producers would grant the 
same terms as European competitors, 
The Oesterreichische Muehlenindustrie 
A. G desires to import 12,000 tons of 
grain per month, but can only do so if 
the American exporter does not demand 
payment before the grain has arrived in 
a European port. 
Cuartes C. Harr, 





AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SAFETY 

In the presence of pioneers of the 
safety movement, captains of industry, 
and state officials responsible for the 
protection of the life and limbs of in- 
dustrial workers, the new American 
Museum of Safety was opened at 190 
East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
City, on Jan. 16. Almost 1,000 persons 
passed through the Museum to see the 
hundreds of devices that are being used 
in industrial plants, mines, railroads and 
public utilities to prevent accidents, 
James Speyer, treasurer of the museum, 
has authorized the use of $50,000 which 
he has donated as the nucleus of a 
building fund for the maintenance of the 
present museum until such a time as it 
was possible to erect a new building. 
It was announced also that the Scien- 
tific American had decided to offer 
again during 1924 the gold medal which, 
until the close of the old Museum of 
Safety in 1920, had been awarded an- 
nually. for the best safety device exhib- 
ited in the museum, and that the museum 
would also award this year the Louis 
Livingston Seaman medal for the best 
industrial sanitation work of the year. 


of capital. 


Austrian consumers prefer 
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startling to 


many sides which the dail 
always bring to light an 
be discovered more or less by chance. 


SE ae 


radio has become a 
ie a ne 












attention, 





and sometimes quite 
that the business men 
with whom one is in daily association have 
contact does not 
which remain to 


Of course, since the advent of the auto- 

mobile, many business men have developed a me- 
chanical turn of mind, have had to, in fact, in order 
to keep a mortgage on their cars, but when one finds 
flour mill representative who has developed a highl 

scientific and at the same time a highly technical, 


mechanical tendency as well, it is doubly interest- 


Among flour men, as in other lines of commerce, . 
ral ic of conversation, but 
who has built his own apparatus 
an effective and complete manner as to 
ng set forth in a technical publication 
e of mechanical skill, it is worthy of 


into the office of J. A. Lenhardt recent- 
discovered in a corner a complete radio 


FLOUR MAN A RADIO EXPERT 


J. A. Lenhardt, New York, Builds Radio Set that Attracts Tech- 





nical Attention—Fine Mechanical Skill Displayed 


outfit which Mr. Lenhardt had constructed, and 
learned, on inquiry, that it was to be written up in the 
Radio World as an example of how excellent a set an 
“amateur” can construct. 

The article in Radio World says, in substance, that 
there are six “curkoid” coils in the set, and the mounts 
for these coils are so arranged as to enable the operator 
to change the size of the coils by simply pulling out 
one and inserting another. Two of the coils are used 
as an antenna coupler, allowing for very loose coupling 
between the coils, and they are tuned by shunting 
vernier variable condensers across them. The con- 
denser shunted across the primary coil is so arranged 
that it may be placed in series by simply turning a 
switch on the panel. The other four coils are used as 
radio frequency transformers, two being required for 
each transformer. 

The transformers are controlled by dials in the 
lower right and left hand corners of the panel. Turn- 
ing these dials will vary the induction between the 
primary and secondary of the transformers, thereby 
changing the wave length of the transformer. This 
enables the radio frequency amplifier unit of this re- 
ceiver to operate at its maximum efficiency on any 
particular wave length. 

Only two controls are used for tuning in the 
desired station and the balance are supplementary, 
bringing out the fullness and clarity of the pro- 
grammes received. The three knobs at the top of the 
panel just under the meters are used for controlling 
the tubes. The two on the right control the filament 
emission, while the one on the left controls the oscilla- 
tion of the radio frequency amplifier. 

The meters are used to calibrate the settings of 
the filament rheostats. That is, one meter is used for 
the detector tube, which is controlled by the rheostat 
in the middle of the panel. The other is used in the 
same manner on the four amplifier tubes, which are 
controlled by the power rheostat on the right hand side 
of the panel. Using the meters in this manner elimi- 
nates guesswork in bringing the tubes to a proper 
operating temperature. A filament switch is used so 
that the set may be shut off without disturbing the 
settings of the dials and rheostats. An antenna switch 
adapts this set for use with either a long or short 
aérial or a loop, as conditions may demand. 

The dashboard light at the top of the panel has 
no connection with the receiver, except that it is con- 


nected to the storage battery circuit. This 
device enables the operator to work his set 
without lighting the house lights and disturb- 
ing the baby. A jack is placed on the panel, 
enabling the operator to plug in a pair of 
phones for tuning. After the set has been 
tuned the hearer may connect the loud 
speaker by simply pulling out the phone plug. 

The back of the panel has been shielded with heavy 
zinc, and the shield is connected to the ground binding 
post. The side view of the set shows the construction 
of the metal frame for supporting the panel and 





shelf. This metal frame is nickel 
made from ordinary brass purchas' 
store. 

This set, under average conditions, is capable of 
receiving any station in the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and may receive some on the 
Pacific Coast. 

It is just possible that the genial Jake has in mind 
the construction of a sending apparatus also, and can 
then give out daily quotations for the Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Inc., which he represents. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Although the volume of business done 
by mills located in the St. Louis terri- 
tory last week was not large, a much bet- 
ter feeling is prevailing in the trade, 
largely due to the fact that there is not 
the rampant price cutting going on now 
that was the case a year or less ago. Once 
in a while a mill sends out a ridiculously 
low quotation, but such cases are getting 
fewer and fewer. 

Despite the fact that new business is 
rather light, the mills are maintaining a 
fair percentage of operation on shipping 
instructions on old bookings, which are 
coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. 
Some buyers are. considerably behind on 
their bookings, but as long as millers 
charge, and insist on being paid, a fair 
carrying charge, the tendency will be 
for them to take their flour at the time 
called for in the sale. 

Buyers for export accounts showed 
more interest in the offerings of clears, 
but few sales of volume were made. 
Mills were inclined to hold for slightly 
firmer prices, but foreign buyers evi- 
dently have very set ideas as to the price 
they are willing to pay, and this figure 
is not in line with any advance. What 
export business is being done now, how- 
ever, is on a sound basis. 

Flour -quotations on Feb. 9: soft win- 
ter short patent $5.50@6 bbl, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.70@5.05, 
first clear $4@4.30; hard winter short 
patent $5.75@6.10, straight $4.90@5.25, 
first clear $4@4.35; spring first patent 
$6.40@6.70, standard patent $6.10@6.40, 
first clear $4.60@5.10. 


MILLFEED 


Activity in the local millfeed market 
last week was practically nil. Sales were 
very limited; buyers apparently could 
not be interested in any price and, as 
a result, there was an easing off in quo- 
tations. Offerings were corresponding- 
y light, however, and this was the main 
actor in keeping prices from showing 
greater weakness than they did. Soft 
winter bran was quoted on Feb. 9 at 
$28.75@29.25 ton, hard winter bran 
$28.50@29 and gray shorts $30@31.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Mour Pct. of 

output activity 

NIE 0 s.wk e p:diary. 60.0 0's's 6.0" 36,600 57 
Previous week ............ 36,600 67 
PE 5s 5's 5.0 6 60:6 a0 30,500 60 

. Two years ago ............ 24,200 48 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
(. LAS eee oa 44,100 51 
Previous week ............ 47,100 54 
_ - 3" ae aes 39,400 61 
Two years ago ............ 37,100 48 


WHEAT 


Best grades of soft wheat moved slow- 
ly at fairly steady prices. Rather nar- 
row demand, principally from country 
mills. Some local milling demand for 
the cheaper classes of No. 3 white, which 
sold better. Quiet accumulative demand 
for hard wheat. Offerings light. Re- 
ceipts, 308 cars, against 272 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices: No. 1 red $1.20, 
No. 2 red $1.18@1.19, No. 3 red $1.16; 
No. 2 hard $1.13, No. 4 hard $1.11. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A fair absorption by commission 
houses took care of the moderate offer- 
ings of corn. Prices fluctuated very lit- 
tle during the week, and showed only a 
slight decrease at the close. Oats met 

commission house selling, but ship- 
ping demand was small. 


| WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 

M MANAGER 
215-MERCHANTS-EXCHANGE*ST. LOUIS: MO. U.SA. 

'  CABLE-ADDRESS-"PAL.MKING” 
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Receipts of corn, 638 cars, against 786 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
3 corn 78@79c, No. 4 corn 77c; No. 3 
yellow 80c, No. 4 yellow 77@78c; No. 4 
white, 78c. Receipts of oats, 267 cars, 
against 277. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 
49@50c; No. 4 oats, 49c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Shipments— 
1924 


7~Receipts— 
1924 1923 
Flour, bbis...101,030 95,610 183,640 100,200 
Wheat, bus. .557,936 526,800 440,730 430,040 
Corn, bus.. .1,391,600 678,600 1,050,590 599,730 


Oats, bus....872,000 519,190 883,560 698,260 
Rye, bus..... 1,300 12,100 1,430 17,290 
Barley, bus.. 20,800 19,200 11,870 8,050 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 11,250  ..... OELO08. ccvce 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ..... 24,620 ..... ok | re 

RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on Feb. 9, 
per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills: cream 
meal $2.10@2.30, standard meal $2.05@ 
2.15. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $4.40@4.60, standard 
white patent $4.40@4.50, medium white 
$4.35@4.45, straight $4.25@4.35, fancy 
dark $3.85@3.95, rye meal $3.80@3.90. 


NOTES 


A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, is in Florida on a vaca- 
tion. 

Charles Baum, of the Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago, was in St. Louis 
Feb. 6. 

Joseph Geisel, of the Geisel Grain Co., 
Kansas City, visited millers in St. Louis 
last week. 

Joseph M. Parker, Ogden, Utah, man- 
ager Sperry Flour Co., called on the 
trade in St. Louis a short time ago. 

J. B. Smith, general manager and sec- 
retary Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, visited this office Feb. 8. 

I. J. Reck, St. Louis, representative in 
this territory for the Buhler (Kansas) 
or & Elevator Co., left Feb. 10 for the 
mill. 

As a mark of respect to the memory 
of former President Wilson, the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange closed at 11:30 a.m. on 
Feb. 6, the day of the funeral. 

Harry Halliday, who has been repre- 
senting the Halliday Elevator Co., Cairo, 
Ill., in St. Louis for some time, is ill 
at his home in Cairo with pneumonia. 

William L, Johnston, of the Marshall 
Hall Grain Co., is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, on transfer of certificate from W. 
J. Ravold. 

John L. Messmore, former president of 
the Ballard-Messmore Grain Co. and at 
one time president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, who died Jan. 25, left 
an estate valued at $73,582. 

Fred S. Charlot, 45 years of age, presi- 
dent of the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., now in the hands of a receiver, died 
recently “from an overdose of morphine 
with suicidal intent,” according to a 
statement by the coroner. 

Eighty members of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and their families 
will leave St. Louis, Feb. 18, on a “good 
will tour” to the countries of Central 
America and adjacent nations. The 
party will sail from New Orleans Feb. 

5. 


Possibly one reason for the light de- 
mand for millfeed in Missouri is the 
fact that live stock on Missouri farms 
decreased 72,000 head during 1923, ac- 
cording to a statement recently pub- 
lished by the Missouri state board of 
agriculture. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
will entertain the members of the Mis- 
souri Grain Dealers’ Association who 
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attend the annual convention of the or- 
ganization ir St. Louis, Feb. 13-14, with 
a dinner on the trading floor, Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 13. 

Roger P. Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., was in Washington, 
D. C., last week in the interest of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, at the 
hearing before the House and Senate 
committees on agriculture regarding the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. 

James McGregor, 80 years of age, at 
one time head of the St. Louis Grain 
Elevator Co., died in St. Louis, Feb. 3. 
He had been a resident of St. Louis 
since 1865, and was connected with the 
Merchants’ Exchange until three years 
ago as a scale inspector. 

The attendance at the regular weekly 
meeting of the St. Louis Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives on Feb. 
4 was the largest in the history of the 
organization. Clarence Francis, of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, was one 
of several who addressed the meeting. 

Statistics compiled by the Merchants’ 
Exchange show that 511,490 bbls flour 
were shipped from this market in Janu- 
ary, 1924, compared with 461,450 in the 
corresponding month the previous year. 
Receipts of flour last month were 439,- 
860 bbls, compared with 332,070 in Janu- 
ary, 1923. 

Dr. E. R. Smith, head of the federal 
food inspection laboratory in St. Louis, 
and Dr. R. E. Mitchell, his assistant, 
addressed a meeting of the St. Louis sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, 
Feb. 4, on the methods of administering 
the food laws and the manner of dis- 
covering food adulterations. 





MEMPHIS 

There is little snap in the flour busi- 
ness, and some shipping instructions that 
ought to have been given during the 
late months of 1923 are still coming for- 
ward slowly. One or two fairly large 
contracts have been reported during the 
past several days, for shipment during 
February, March and April, but most 
buyers are disposed to operate very 
conservatively. Little or no activity 
characterizes spot business, and weather 
conditions in the territory served by this 
center are abnormally bad, which deters 
buying until farming activities can get 
under way. 

Brokers are getting some scattered or- 
ders for small lot shipments, but car 
lot business is light, and bids fair to 
be so. The basis of hope for improved 
buying is the fact that stocks in the 
hands of consumers and distributors are 
light. 

Quotations are irregular, although the 
recent advances of 15@25c bbl are well 
maintained. It is claimed, however, that 
some mills that were protected with 
wheat purchases before the recent up- 
turn in the cash market are still mak- 
ing some very cheap prices. Best soft 
winter wheat patents generally ranged 
on Feb. 7, $7@7.50, basis 98-lb cottons, 
but some were above and some below 
that. Buyers seem to be governed more 
by their requirements at the moment 
than by price. 

Corn meal continued quiet but steady, 
and prices reported for cream, basis 
24’s, ranged from $4.30 to $4.60. De- 
mand is still restricted by the slowness 
of the farming activities to get started. 

Millfeed was quiet all week and de- 
mand continued disappointing, but there 
was a slightly better tone and wheat 
bran was quotable at $29@29.50, with 
some mills asking as high as $80 for 
immediate shipment. Gray shorts were 
quoted at $33@83.50, with demand light. 


NOTES 


Floyd Wilson, of the Denver Alfalfa 
Mill & Products Co., Lamar, Colo., vis- 
ited the Merchants’ Exchange on Feb. 4. 

The Consolidated Molasses Storage 
Co, has been incorporated by members of 
several large manufacturers of mixed 
feeds, the purpose being to co-operate 
in having at all times an adequate sup- 
ply of molasses on hand so as to be pro- 
tected against radical price changes. In- 
corporators are members of the Edgar- 
Morgan Co., Royal Feed & Milling Co., 
and Pease & Dwyer. They have pur- 
chased the old Swift refinery storage 
tanks of 1,000,000 gallons’ capacity, and 
may add others. 
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NEW ORLEANS 

Increases in flour prices and announce- 
ments of rate advances from New Or- 
leans to Porto Rico and Cuba, to become 
effective in the near future, have been 
reflected in an increased effort to book 
steamship space before those rates go 
into effect. The exportation of flour and 
grain to Europe and to tropical points 
not affected by the impending rate in- 
creases remains about stationary. Tros- 
dal, Plant & Lafonta report 2,140 tons 
corn are being loaded on the steamship 
West Caddoa for Liverpool and Man- 
chester, to sail Feb. 15, while a similar 
amount is being loaded on the West 
Hobomac for the same destinations. 
Few notable sales were recorded for the 
seven days ended Feb. 7 in New Orleans 
trade territory. 

E. B. Boyd, chairman of the southern 
ports foreign committee, with offices in 
Chicago, has announced increases in rates 
to Cuban ports amounting to 5c per 100 
Ibs, effective April 1. Flour and corn 
meal rates from New Orleans to San 
Juan, Porto Rico, have been increased 
from 16%c to 25c per 100 Ibs. This 
makes the landed rate from this port to 
San Juan 27%c and to Arecito, ship- 
side, landed rate, 2744c, and all other 
Porto Rican ports 25c. These rates be- 
come effective Feb. 18. 

Millers were quoting flour to dealers, 
oo 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 
eans: 


-———Winter——_, 

Short Spring Hard Soft 
patent . $....@6.55 $5.80@5.95 $6.50@6.75 
95 per ct.. 6.25@6.60 5.50@5.65 6.00@6.10 


Fey. clears 5.10@5.30 4.60@4.80 4.90@5.10 
Bran, millers’ quotations, per 100 Ibs, 


$1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, dealers’ 
quotations: cream meal, $2.30; grits, fine 
and coarse, $2.35; corn flour, $2.25. 

Feedingstuffs, corn, yellow, No. 3, 99c; 
No. 2 white oats, 6344c; No. 3, white, 
62c sacked; alfalfa hay, choice, $33; 
choice timothy, $27.50; No. 1 alfalfa, 
$31; No. 1. timothy, $25.50. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the Board of Trade, 
reports having inspected 40,000 bus 
wheat and 68,571 bus corn thus far this 
month, and gives the elevator stocks as 
follows: wheat, 163,000 bus; corn, 481,- 
000; oats, 57,000; rye, 19,000. 

Four of the principal steamship lines 
serving the tropics report the flour 
movement from this port in the seven 
days ended Feb. 7 to have been 15,898 
bags. 

The United Fruit Co. took 8,115 bags 
of flour to these ports: Havana, 1,700; 
Santiago, 1,875; Limon, 400; Colon, 600; 
Panama City, 1,050; Truxillo, 10; Guate- 
mala City, 1,000; Belize, 480; Bocas del 
Toro, 400; Tumaco, 50; Guayaquil, 600. 

The Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
took 4,812 bags, as follows: Frontera, 
300; Vera Cruz, 4,500; La Ceiba, 12. In 
addition, this line took 667 bags of wheat 
to Vera Cruz, 139 cases macaroni, 1 case 
biscuits and 2 cases crackers to La 
Ceiba, 

The Cuyamel Fruit Co. took 2,171 bags 
flour, as follows: Bluefields, 1,086; Cien- 
fuegos, 225; Vera Cruz, 500; also 18 bags 
corn to Bluefields. 

The Munson Line took 800 bags flour 
to Havana. This is the first time this 
line has operated its recently purchased 
Cuban business out of this port. It re- 
cently bought two ships from the Mor- 
gan Line. 


RICE 

Trading in rice was quiet in the local 
market aes the first seven days of 
February. Blue rose fancy was report- 


ed at 5c top, with sales in small amounts. 
Most positions remain unchanged, but 
near months are about a point off. Re- 
pos Feb. 7, were 2,573 sacks 
and 5,498 pockets clean. Receipts for 
the seven days ended Feb. 7 were 4,727 
sacks rough, 13,200 pockets clean; re- 
ceipts thus far this season, 588,625 

1 clean; same time last year, 971,- 
516 rough, 1,401,161 clean. bran 
prices on the New Orleans Board of 
Trade were quoted at $24@25 ton, and 
polish at $34@35 at mill. 


NOTES 


W. H. Fitzpatrick, of the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, called 
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on J. S. Waterman & Co., its brokers, re- 
cently. 

The storeroom of the feed, flour and 
rovision establishment of Kaliff & Todd, 
cComb, Miss., recently was destroyed 
by fire. 

J. S. Waterman, Jr., who is on a tour 
of Europe, reports conditions in Liver- 
pool as improving, and finds Canadian 
mills are making more attractive prices 
in Europe than shippers in the United 
States. 

J. C. Courtney, assistant manager for 
the Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
agent for the Hamburg-America Line, 
has been transferred to the New York 
office, and has been succeeded at New Or- 
leans by E. D. Flemming. 

R. C. Duffouri, formerly soliciting 
freight agent for the Morgan Line, has 
joined the staff of the Munson Line, 
which recently purchased two of the 
Morgan Line’s vessels, and has taken 
over that company’s Cuban business. 


New rates announced by the New 
York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. to 
Cuban ports: Havana, 30c per 100 lbs; 
Matanzas, 38; Cardenas, 43; Sagua La 
Grande, 50; Caibarien, 42%c; Neuvitas, 
87%4c; Cienfuegos, 42%c; Santiago, 3744c; 
Guantanamo, 45c; Manzanilla, 57%c. 
This represents a flat increase of 5c per 
100 Ibs, and becomes effective April 1. 
Because of a combination of rainy 
weather and the inability of farmers to 
obtain adequate financing, experts in 
Jefferson County, Texas, with offices at 
Beaumont, have predicted an unusually 
short rice crop in 1924. An effort to 
borrow $100,000 from the government 
failed, itis said, because treasury au- 
thorities will not make loans on second 
mortgages. Only 3,000 acres have been 
planted to rice in that county, as against 
13,000 this time last year. 

R. A. Sutuivay. 





CHINA 
Suanouat, Cuina, Jan. 7.—American 
flour is selling so cheap at present that 
it is causing inevitable price reductions 
on the Shanghai Flour Exchange. Mill- 
ers are trying to stem the tide of im- 
portation. 

Shanghai flour mills that bought 
American. wheat in recent months did 
very well, and could sell their: products 
at a high price, as American flour did 
not then flow in so heavily. These mills 
contracted for their supplies of Ameri- 
can wheat and sold flour forward on the 
local market, netting a decent profit. 
But now that American flour is selling 
at $1.80 per sack (approximately $7.20 
ed bbl), c.i.f., Shanghai, millers cannot 
eep their rates up. 
An interesting feature of the market 
is the ready absorption of heavy arrivals 
of both wheat and flour from the United 
—, The eg has been rapidly dis- 
appearing into the interior, principally 
= ‘seanthel oe and ng er Mills 

ave supplies of wheat 

which should last until the end of April, 
and as the next wheat crop in China 
comes on the market in June it is un- 
lik that very heavy purchasing of 
fo wheat will be witnessed in the 


When contracts are made for Ameri- 
can or Canadian wheat two months is 
for shipment, contracts stipulat- 
November-December or December- 
January or January-February shipment. 
rs have thus 60 days at least 
to ship, and if wheat is contracted at the 
end of February, for instance, for ship- 
in aa gy ag it might turn out 
last day of April the ship- 
iid be made, the cargo arriving 
new Chinese crop of wheat was 
already being marketed. 
| MANCHURIAN MARKET 
The fo cage al crop was = 
vested a couple of months ago, an 
it has turned out to be a very poor one. 
Manchurian mills are already busy mak- 
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flour. Only a small portion of the Shang- 
hai milled flour goes to Peking, as the 
mills in the vicinity of Tientsin manufac- 
ture flour from Tientsin, Shantung and 
Honan wheats, and the products of these 
mills are superior to the cut-off grade 
imported from abroad. Patent flour is 
not imported into Shanghai, as the price 
is too high for this market. 

. Shanghai mills at present are produc- 
ing 70 per cent of capacity, which is 
about 25,000 bbls per day. The mills in 
Wusih, Chingkiang, Changchu, Tung- 
chow, etc., are working at 70 per cent 
of maximum output. Flour manufac- 
tured by all these mills is finding a ready 
market, and the owners are making a 
fair profit. 

Both Manchuria and Japan are re- 
ported to be making heavy purchases 
of Canadian flour, but liner space is 
scarce, and the volume of business is 
therefore limited. 

D. ARAKIE. 





NEW WHARF AT PERUVIAN PORT 

A decree of the president of Peru pro- 
vides for the construction of a new 
wharf at the port of Pacasmayo. The 
wharf will be of modern construction of 
concrete and steel and will replace the 
present structure, which is reported to be 
in poor condition. The new structure 
will involve an expenditure of about 


~ $200,000, which amount will also include 


the erection of two cranes. 





AUSTRALIA 

MeE.sourne, Vicroria, Jan. 7.—Broken 
weather is delaying harvesting operations 
in many parts of the wheat belt, heavy 
showers causing suspension of work for 
as much as a week at a time. This, in 
itself, ‘is annoying, but, in addition, the 
moisture is bleaching the grain here and 
there, with the result that dockage will 
be inevitable. For the most part, how- 
ever, that thus far marketed has been 
satisfactory, and many heavy weights— 
from’ 63 to 65 lbs per bu—have been. re- 
ported. 

Wheat has shown more stability lately, 
owing to the steadying tone of the 
London and American markets. Vic- 
torian farmers—and no doubt the experi- 
ence is similar in the other states—have 
displayed more inclination than was ex- 
pected to dispose of their wheat out- 
right, and traders assert that a large 
quantity in the aggregate has been se- 
cured by shippers and other interests. 


“WHEAT PRICE FIXED 


Under the agreement made by the 
Victorian - Wheatgrowers’ Corporation 
and the flour millers in this state the 
price of wheat for the first quota of 
supplies for the millers was determined 
on Jan. 2, when 4s 744d per bu, Mel- 
bourne basis, for home consumption was 
decided upon. That quotation represents 
approximately 144@2d per bu in excess 
of over-sea parity value, but the millers 
have not raised. any objection to the 
higher charge. They were prepared to 
pay above export value, because the 
costs of holding wheat on their account 
throughout the 10 months are to be 
spread over the various quotas for which 
they have contracted this year. 

Even so, the margin between the ex- 
port and home values is recognized as 
a a little wide, but, as the directors 
of the corporation have explained, they 
were desirous of preventing, if possible, 
a recurrence of the sharp movements 
which were recorded last year in prices 
of wheat within the state. Competition 
then became so animated that prices 
were inflated. This gave millers who had 
purchased supplies at an early stage an 
advantage over those who bought wheat 
from the pool later on. 

The management of the corporation 
has intimated that, with regard to export 
flour trade, millers can rely upon receiv- 
ing thoroughly equitable treatment. 


SCARCITY OF TONNAGE 


Trade in flour abroad has been handi- 
capped lately, owing to the small amount 
of tonnage offered to shippers. Several 
markets are open to the commonwealth, 
but some of them show only a very small 
margin of profit. Egyptian business, it 
is pointed out, would prove profitable 
were freight available at current rates. 

The general tenor of the freight mar- 
ket, comments the Melbourne Argus, ap- 
pears to reflect the firmness of the own- 


ers, as London advices have indicated a 
hardening tendency. The quotation for 
parcels of wheat for shipment from the 
commonwealth during January is nomi- 
nally 30s per ton for United Kingdom 
ports, but some owners have demanded 
35s, and now they have no space to offer 
at that figure. The position, however, is 
irregular. In regard to cargoes, a steam- 
er has been fixed to load at a South Aus- 
tralian port this month at a rate of 42s 
6d per ton, but in other instances lower 
charges have been indicated by charter- 
ers. Apparently, owners have in view 
higher rates than those now effective, 
and it is not clear whether competition 
may be the means of reducing the cost 
of transport to the shipper. 

Following the record customs receipts 
for November, the returns for December 
showed a maintenance of the heavy in- 
flux of goods from oversea. The receipts 
aggregated £3,000,618, the largest on 
record for the last month of the year. 
The increase, compared with the receipts 
for December, 1922, was £230,018. For 
the first half of the current finan- 
cial year the customs revenue totaled 
£17,759,920, which was equal to an in- 
crease of £1,131,310, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
financial year. The estimated revenue 
was £14,825,500. 


VICTORIAN EXPORTS 


Shipments of wheat from Victoria 
during the last month of the past year 
were not important, having aggregated 
only 236,248 ctls, of which the great bulk 
went to Japan. On the whole, however, 
flour exports were satisfactory, the 
amount having been 251,278 ctls, equiva- 
lent to 603,067 bus wheat, compared with 
393,747 bus sent abroad in the form of 
grain. Wheat exports fell from 15,630,- 
503 bus in 1922 to 11,629,467 in 1923, but 
the decrease was largely accounted for 
by the substantial increase in shipments 
of flour oversea. 

Great Britain, naturally, was the prin- 
cipal destination, but a good trade also 
was done with Egypt and South Africa, 
Egypt has proved to be a particularly 
strong market, the exports to that coun- 
try having advanced from 156,964 ctls 
in 1920 to 874,531 in 1921, 666,343 in 1922 
and 1,095,627 in 1923. 

For the year just closed the quantities 
of wheat and flour dispatched from Vic- 
toria (in centals) and the destinations 
of the shipments were as follows: 


To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ........ 1,241,889 953,610 
TOMTODO ceive sccecsccrccece 991,320 ....%. 
J ASS a eet 377,508 1,095,627 
Goeth Afries ...65..20005 $32,517 657,196 
 eecct-kdce} ci vnen et é 1,657,641 ccc. 
RE wicnebetastonttetsse cheddar 384,074 
SI PE Ee Pee cee ye 96,953 
COUN asa. <p ee a ceed ted owe 2,377,502 645,187 

WE si vcc cca ccwniness 6,978,277 4,232,647 


EYES ON AMERICA 
Australian primary producers take a 
very keen interest in agricultural de- 
velopments in the United States of 
America, and also observe with critical 
appreciation the methods adopted to se- 
cure increased returns and strengthen 
the position of the tillers of the soil. 
The system of pig clubs, calf clubs, corn 
clubs and so on has aroused much 
thought, and steps have been taken to in- 
augurate similar bodies in the different 
states. The children whose co-operation 
thus far has been invoked have entered 
into the several schemes with marked 
eagerness, and it is confidently believed 
that in the near future a large number of 
clubs will be working energetically on 
these admirable competitive lines. 


COMMONWEALTH BREADSTUFFS 


A South Australian correspondent says 
many parcels of wheat were shipped 
from that state during the holiday sea- 
son, and a number of others have been 
dispatched since then. Export business, 
he says, will be active in January, owin 
to the large total of shipments which 
will be made, especially to Japan. This 
is due partly to the necessity for gettin 
other wheat to replace Manchurian, an 
partly because of the remission by Japan 
of the import duty on wheat until March 
31. 

The commonwealth of Australia will 
have more wheat to spare out of the 
current harvest than a year ago, and this 
accounts for the livening up of the 
trade in fixing tonnage. A feature: of 
the European freight engagements to 
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date, apart from the securing of ¥y 
large blocks of parcel space, is the fix. 
ing of several sailing vessels. An ide, 
of the growing interest in shipments jg 
afforded by the fact that movements foy 
the seven days ended Jan. 3 were equal 
to 626,193 bus of wheat, against 496,694 
for the previous week. Exports of 
wheat and flour advised as having been 
made from Australia during December 
or late November were as follows: 


Wheat, Flour 

From— bus t 4 
South Australia ............ 505,491 414 
WOUND Union an b0b 0c vcesesesce 97,225 9,877 
Se Se SEM cavenencds- 6mins 4,180 
Westerm Australia ....0..000  ceeee 1,901 


The failure of the Manchurian wheat 
crop has been reflected in a much st 
er demand for Australian wheat this seq. 
son from the East. It is understood 
that already nearly 30 cargoes have been 
purchased by Japan from Melbourne 
and Adelaide for January-February 
shipment at 4s 6%d@4s 11d per bu, 
f.o.b. Last week wheat was loaded at 
Sydney for Japan at up to 4s 11d per 
bu, f.o.b. Cuartes J. Matrruews, 





CHICAGO RESERVE BANK REPORT 

Curicaco, I1u.—Although activity ip 
the flour industry during December ex- 
ceeded that of December a year 
there was a continuation of the down- 
ward trend in production which began in 
November in the seventh federal re- 
serve district, according to the monthly 
report of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank. During December, operations of 
38 flour mills in the district averaged 52 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
55.9 in November, and 44.8 in December, 
1922. Total aggregate production at 
these mills declined 7 per cent from the 
previous month’s level, with wheat flour 
showing a decrease of 7.8 per cent, and 
other flour 1.2; compared with a year 
ago, there were increases of 16 ‘per cent 
in total flour production, 8.7 per cent 
in wheat flour, and 108 per cent, in flour 
other than wheat. 

Stocks of flour at the end of Decem- 
ber showed little change either from 
Nov. 30 or a year ago, but wheat stocks 
decreased 8.2 per cent during December, 
and 14.3 per cent during the calendar 
year 1923. December sales of flour de- 
creased 7.7 per cent in volume, and 838 
per cent in value from the previous 
month; compared with December, 1992, 
there were decreases of 6.1 per cent in 
volume and 19 per cent in value. 

The Chicago Board of Trade reported 
an increase in receipts of flour at Chi- 
cago during December over the previous 
month, but they were less than in Sep- 
tember or October. Receipts amounted 
to 922,000 bbls, compared with 879,000 
in November, and 1,270,000 a year 
Flour shipments from Chicago, which 
continued to reflect the declining activity 
in the industry, aggregated 650,000 bbls, 
compared with 735,000 the previous 
month, and 1,054,000 in December, 1922. 

S. O. Werner. 





DEATH OF ORRIN HART 

Orrin Hart, a retired miller, who was 
senior member of the firm of Hart & 
Clarke from 1861 to 1891, died on Jan. 
20 at his residence in Flushing, Mich. 
He was 98 years old, and was commonly 
understood to be the oldest retired miller 
in the state of Michigan. His milling 
career began early in life, and he is 
reputed to have amassed a fortune in the 
manufacture of flour. He was proud of 
the fact that his first vote for president 
was cast in 1848 for Louis Cass, a citi- 
zen of Michigan, and that his last vote 
was for Warren G. Harding. 

In 1886 Mr. Hart was a candidate for 
mayor of his home town on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket. He was organizer of the 
First National Bank of Flushing and 
later helped organize the People’s State 
Bank, of which he was for many years 
a director. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CATALOGUE 
The Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 





apolis, Ind., is distributing among the 


trade a handsomely printed and embossed 
catalo; 
phasizing the progress that has been 
made in the 73 years since it began manu 
facturing flour milling machinery. 
Among the many handsome engrav! 

are several showing large modern pl 

designed and equipped by the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. : 


e of its roller mill products, em- ~ 
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FARM AID GETS SETBACK 

Legislative proposals to help the wheat 
farmer by government price fixing or 
other arbitrary methods received a vio- 
lent setback in resolutions adopted here 
by the National Council of Co-operative 
Marketing Associations. 

Leaders in the co-operative movement 
in their annual conference told the farm- 
er what his representatives in Congress 
and the office seekers in the agricultural 
districts have been afraid to tell him. 
The farmer must find his own remedy, 
the conference said, and co-operative 
marketing was advanced as the best cure 
for agricultural ills. The effect of this 
resolution is fatal to those measures in- 
tended to set up artificial methods of 
helping*the farmer; that is, if any of 
these measures had hitherto enjoyed fa- 
yorable prospects. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
condemned rather unfairly, an observer 
is compelled to feel, for alleged failure 
to give sympathetic support to the co- 
operative marketing movement. During 
a stormy period of the conference an 
attack was made on Secretary Wallace 
which caused high tension momentarily, 
and threatened to result in verbal fire- 
works. This was when Secretary Wal- 
lace said that his department had been 
unjustly criticized, and asked for a bill 
of particulars as to the manner in which 
a lack of sympathy had been shown for 
co-operative marketing. 

A cabinet meeting at which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was then overdue 
disappointed the expectant audience, be- 
cause Aaron Sapiro, national organizer 
of the co-operative movement, was ris- 
ing to set forth in detail the complaints 
of his followers when the secretary had 
to depart. 

Afterward it developed that it was not 
Secretary Wallace that the conference 
was complaining about. Dr. H. C. Tay- 
lor, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, appeared to be the real tar- 
get of criticism. It was understood when 
the secretary departed that certain ques- 
tions would be submitted to him in writ- 
ing, but obviously the executive commit- 
tee decided that there had been some 
impulsiveness about the early ance | 

and upon his return submitte 
the queries to him for answer without 
making them public. 

The conference therefore closed with- 
out the charges against Dr. Taylor being 
made specific. It is fairly well under- 
stood, however, that Dr. Taylor takes 
the position occupied by some of the rep- 
resentatives of farm organizations that 
co-operative marketing is being advanced 
as too much of a cure-all for all the 
farmer’s complaints, and that he cannot 
indorse the movement without a few 
qualifying reservations. 

Farm relief legislation continues ‘to 
make no progress. There is a possibility 
that the Norbeck-Burtness $50,000,000 
live stock loan bill will be taken up in 
the Senate by the latter part of this 
week, but other important relief bills are 
simply being churned around in the agri- 

tural committees of the two houses. 
The McNary-Haugen export corporation 
bill has been the subject of hearings ex- 
tending over three weeks, and represen- 
tatives of all groups interested have been 


Within the past week the millers of 
the Northwest, Middle Vest and South- 
west have been heard in opposition to it, 

the grain trade through spokesmen 
from Chicago, Cleveland and New York 

the committee that if passed such 
& programme would in the end disrupt 
the erovent marketing system and do 
the farmer more harm than good. Tre- 

ous pressure has been brought in 
behalf of the bill, but there is only the 
most remote chance of its success. 

The national administration, while giv- 

no expression for ever so long on the 


MecNary-Haugen bill, is now known to 
be definitely opposed to it. Its passage, 
it can be said with some assurance, 
would bring a veto without much delay. 


THREATENED CABINET RUPTURE 


This bill has been the cause of the first 
genuine ruction in a cabinet which has 
worked together in harmony until very 
recently. Secretary Wallace’s deter- 
mined stand for the bill after the opposi- 
tion of the President and other mem- 
bers of the cabinet had been made known 
to him has the potentialities for a family 
row, at least. It is believed that the 
clash of opinion would have resulted in 
the displacement of Mr. Wallace by a 
new Secretary of Agriculture before 
this, but for President Coolidge’s dis- 
taste for making any change in the cabi- 
net of the late President Harding within 
the unexpired balance of the latter’s 
term. 

During the recent conference of bank- 
ers, transportation men and representa- 
tives called here to confer on agricul- 
tural relief the friction in the adminis- 
tration grew to an extent where an 
abrupt change in the agricultural port- 
folio would not have surprised any one 
knowing the inside of what happened. 

Secretary Wallace was accused of 
having not only packed the conference 
with partisans of the export corporation 
bill, but of having so manipulated the 
conference as to load an important com- 
mittee of the conference in such a way 
as to bring embarrassment for the ad- 
ministration in the form of a strong 
committee demand for the enactment of 
the McNary-Haugen measure. 

The conference, as a whole, had to 
come to the rescue. Secretary Wallace, 
of course, has his reasons for assuming 
this attitude. He is being accused by 
competitors out in the Middle West, 
where he publishes a farm journal, with 
being out of touch and out of sympathy 
with the struggling farmer. He cannot 
go nearly so far as his critics declare he 
should go in using his official position to 
help agriculture, so he appears to have 
chosen to back the McNary-Haugen bill 
as one that cannot be classed as entirely 
radical because it proposes a scheme by 
which the.farmer would in the end 
finance for himself. 


TAX EXEMPTION SECURITIES BILL 


The legislative jam continues. The 
House has been proceeding leisurely for 
the past week, bringing to a vote within 
that time one major measure, the resolu- 
tion to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment barring the issuance of tax exempt 
securities. The resolution lacked the 
necessary two thirds by seven votes, 
which indicates very clearly that at some 
later day it will get safely by. The 
Senate, it is thought, would have given 
the necessary two thirds vote had the 
resolution been passed by the House. 

The chief opposition to the proposed 
amendment came this time, as usual, 
from the South, where the opposition is 
widespread, so general in fact that it is 
doubtful if a singlé southern legislature 
would ratify such am amendment if sub- 
mitted. This would mean that there 
would be no immediate ratification, be- 
cause it is believed there would not be 
undivided support given by northern and 
western legislatures. 

This, of course, may not be an abso- 
lutely logical analysis of the situation, 
because the vote on this occasion came 
just at the period of most intense par- 
tisan bitterness at the opening of a presi- 
dential campaign and at a time when 
leaders of the two major parties in Con- 
gress were sparring for political ad- 
vantage in the oil investigation. 

If the country desires that an end be 
put to the issuance of these nontaxable 
securities it was unfortunate that the 
question had to come before Congress 


just at the time when there was such 
sharp division of opinion over another 
tax measure carrying the equally hearty 
indorsement of Secretary Mellon. 





PRESIDENT APPROVES ALLIANCE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Cool- 
idge has indorsed the movement started 
by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to bring about an alliance between 
manufacturers and farmers with a view 
to mutual helpfulness. In a letter to 
the conference of manufacturers and 
farmers held in Chicago recently to dis- 
cuss methods of co-operation, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“It is perfectly apparent to all of us 
that we shall not have real permanent 
prosperity for the whole country, nor for 
the greater part of it, so long as any 
large and vitally important section of its 
productive industry is unable to prosper. 
The plight of the farmer in recent years 
has been and will continue, until we find 
means of reviving agriculture, a menace 
to the prosperity of every other element 
in the community. 

“It is most gratifying to know that 
such vigorous and intelligent efforts as 
this convention represents are being di- 
rected to force realization of the full 
situation. A correct diagnosis is the first 
preliminary to remedying any grave dis- 
order. Your convention, with its central 
purpose of true co-operation among the 
business elements, is an evidence that the 
right diagnosis has been found, and that 
alone is occasion for great encourage- 
ment.” 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





WHEN BUYER DEFAULTS 


Laying down law for Georgia, the 
court of appeals of that state decided, 
in the case of Cartersville Grocery Co. 
vs. Taylor, 120 S.E. 447, that on a buy- 
er’s refusal to accept delivery of flour, 
and on the seller electing to sell for the 
buyer’s account, it is indispensable that 
notice of intention to resell be given to 
the buyer. 

In this case the following letter from 
plaintiff seller was relied upon as being 
sufficient notice of such intention: “Re- 
ferring to the 120 bbls of Swansdown 
flour which we are holding for you, beg 
to advise that we have an offer from the 
mill to take this back at $10 per bbl, 
subject to our prompt acceptance. We 
are still willing to deliver you this flour 
along in small lots, payments to be made 
weekly, and wish to know at once wheth- 
er you wish us to fill your contract or 
sell this flour for your account. This 
would net you something like $9.40 here 
for the flour. Please let us know tomor- 
row what you intend to do about this.” 
Defendant buyer replied: “I don’t think 
it is up to me to dictate what should be 
done with the flour.” The court said, 
regarding plaintiffs letter: 

‘It amounted only to an inquiry as to 
the wishes of the defendant, or at most 
to a declaration of intention, to resell, if 
the defendant so directed, but did not 
declare what would be done if said direc- 
tion was withheld. If the defendant had 
replied that he wished the resale, then 
the two letters, taken together, might 
have implied an agreement between the 
parties, and therefore an intention on 
the part of the plaintiff that it would 
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pursue such a course, but such was not 
the case.” 

Holding that there was not sufficient 
evidence to authorize recovery of dam- 
ages based on a difference between the 
contract and market prices of the flour 
rejected, the court’s memorandum adds: 

“Nor was there any evidence of the 
difference between ‘the contract price 
and the market price at the time and 
place for delivery, the plaintiff merely 
showing the price received on a resale 
for delivery in Indiana, while delivery 
under the contract was to be made at 
Cartersville, Ga. Furthermore, the only 
witness sworn, the president of the plain- 
tiff company, testified: ‘The difference I 
sue for is $734.52, being the difference 
between the contract price and the price 
on resale. Thus there was likewise a 
failure to bring the case within the al- 
ternative remedy given by statute to a 
Seller aggrieved by the buyer’s refusal 
to accept and pay for goods bargained 
for—the right to retain the goods and 
sue the buyer for damages based on the 
difference between the contract price and 
the market price at the time and place 
for delivery. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





MILLING CORPORATIONS 


Matters pertaining to milling corpora- 
tions were considered by the Texas court 
of civil appeals in the case of Blewett 
vs. Denton Milling Co., 254 S.W. 236. 
Plaintiff sued to recover damages on ac- 
count of being discharged as manager of 
the company and to enforce notes of the 
corporation. 

The court held that a contract pur- 
porting to employ plaintiff as manager 
of the company for five years was valid 
only as to one year’s employment, be- 
cause the directors were not legally em- 
powered to make a contract extending 
beyond their own term of office. The 
decision, however, was influenced by the 
fact that the bylaws expressly provided 
for annual election of directors and a 
manager. The court said: 

“We are of the opinion that under the 
bylaws of the appellant the board of 
directors had no authority to enter into 
the contract employing the appellee for 
a term of five years as manager of the 
corporation. It is unimportant that the 
same members were repeatedly elected 
as directors. The validity of their ac- 
tion is to be determined by legal rules, 
and not by particular conditions that 
may exist, The fact that a new board 
is composed of the same individuals as 
the old board did not enlarge the legal 
authority of the old board. It follows, 
then, that the appellee, having no valid 
contract entitling him to hold the place 
of manager for five years, has no cause 
of action because of his discharge.” 

It was further decided that the cor- 
poration, the directors of which made no 
inquiry as to the purpose for which and 
by whom bills payable to its manager, 
as shown by his annual statements, were 
executed, and knew that the bylaws did 
not specifically authorize any particular 
individual to rayag notes of the com- 

any, was liable to the manager as payee 
of Notes signed in the name of the cor- 
poration by the treasurer, a member of 
the board of directors, who had paid 
out money and signed similar obligations 
for the company. A. L. H. Srreer. 








Relative Retail Food Prices 
Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly 

average— Flour Bread Milk Rice 
Oo) rey 100 100 100 100 
| Ar 104 112 100 101 
EWS ersin:e 6'ucd 126 124 99 104 
| Sa Saray: 135 130 102 106 
PARAS 211 164 125 119 
FAAP 203 175 156 148 
See ee 218 179 174 174 
BE 0e9:4 haves 246 205 188 200 
i eee 176 177 164 109 
re 155 155 147 109 
SERS 142 155 155 109 
Jan., 1923 148 155 154 109 
Feb., 1923 .. 148 155 154 108 
March, 1923... 145 155 153 108 
April, 1923.... 148 155 153 108 
May, 1923.... 145 155 152 108 
June, 1923.... 145 155 152 108 
July, 1923 .... 142 157 153 108 
August, 1923.. 136 155 154 108 
Sept., 1923.... 136 155 157 109 
October, 1923.. 139 165 158 110 
Nov., 19238..... 139 155 161 119 
Dec., 1923..... 136 155 161 111 
Maximum’*.... 267 213 194 215 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: 


Round 

Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 10 100 100 100 100 
108 102 106 108 102 94 
89 100 103 120 99 93 
156 106 110 146 109 103 
253 152 130 169 139 127 
188 196 165 176 165 161 
224 205 174 205 182 177 
371 194 177 353 197 183 
182 158 154 145 148 135 
165 147 145 133 129 125 
168 145 150 184 135 146 
124 147 142 161 161 154 
124 146 141 158 134 161 
129 145 142 185 112 150 
147 146 145 193 100 150 
159 145 148 204 102 186 
188 144 155 202 103 181 
247 145 159 191 108 128 
218 146 159 176 120 135 
200 146 159 176 141 144 
171 146 154 193 158 147 
153 143 148 187 192 154 
153 139 148 189 188 157 
606 217 202 485 268 204 


flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 


1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 
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NEW YORK 

The week ending Feb. 9 was a quiet 
one in the New York flour market. 
Buyers pursued their hand-to-mouth 
policy, purchasing only for immediate 
needs. Moreover, closing the exchange 
on Wednesday and the difficulty in get- 
ting wires through on Tuesday made the 
dullness- still more pronounced. Very 
few brokers had .any business that 
amounted to anything to report, as much 
of the trade here is convinced that prices 
will return to the $6 mark or lower and, 
in spite of the fact that the statistical 
position is improving and the market is 
not overstocked, cannot be induced to 
buy in an at quantities. 

Ron o the face of few sales, mills 
have been holding firm, especially in the 
Northwest, whence very few cut prices 
were quoted, It was felt through the 
trade that a number of northwest- 
ern and Wisconsin mills are in confer- 
ence, resulting in their quoting identical 
prices for flour. This has caused con- 
siderable” comment, as buyers feel that 
these prices are too high and are un- 
willing to ‘purchase while this combina- 
tion is in force. Some of these brands 
are not at all well known, so it is felt 
that the attempt to rate them as high 
as well-established ones is foolish. 

In the Southwest one or two mills were 
able to make prices that —— were 
reached by dividing the output by the 
mortgage, adding the number of em- 
ployees and subtracting the date of the 
president’s birthday. They were cer- 
tainly not consistent with the price of 
wheat and operating expenses and, the 
flour being of fair quality, they harmed 
legitimate business. Kansas flours con- 
tinued in improved demand, as semolina 
prices were still beyond what macaroni 
manufacturers wished to pay. 

Export demand was not active, and 
only a moderate business was carried on 
in small lots. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $6.80@7.25, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.80, clear $5.20@5.60; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.60, straights $5.65@6.25, 
clears $4.75@5.25; rye, $4.25@4.75,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 231,619 bbls; exports, 
120,655. 

WHEAT 


Trading in wheat was moderately ac- 
tive, though buyers were in the dark re- 
news factors, as the wire serv- 
E from the West was badly crippled 
by storms. Export sales were fair, av- 
eraging about 300,000 bus a day during 
the w' of Manitobas and some durums. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.30%4; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.48%4; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
ar ana, $1.28%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
a bond), f. .b., export, $1.19%; 
No. mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.181%4. Receipts, 732,200 bus; exports, 
885,363. 


COARSE GRAINS 
New high records were estabiished in 
the corn market, which showed decided 
st with a firm undertone. Export 
were more numerous. Quota- 
tions: No, 2 yellow, 99%4c; No. 2 mixed, 
98%c; No. 2 white, $1.01%. Receipts, 
ll bus. 
of values in the oats 









that firm will retire from it and become 
directors of Johnson & Higgins. They 
will receive a certain amount of Johnson 
& Higgins stock, and their places on 
the directorate of Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes will be taken by Johnson & Hig- 
gins men, 


FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES NAMED 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of the following commit- 
tees to serve during 1924 in the New 
York Flour Club: entertainment, E. F. 
Siney, Charles Tompkins, R. L. Sweet, 
F, H. Knighton, W. C. Duncan; mem- 
bership, J. A. Williamson, F. O. Seaver, 
E. R. Freeman; auditing, Thomas B. 
Nichols, Arthur H. Merry, Robert -J. 
Hunt; athletic and golf, A. F. Janss, 
Earl R. Gafford, J. A. Claybrook, L. A. 
Viviano, L. E. Broenniman; good fellow- 
ship, John E. Seaver, Chester C. Hayes, 
H. W. Janss, Clarence Smith; good and 
welfare, A. F. Janss, B. H. Wunder, A. 
V. Dayton, E. O. Challenger, Samuel 
Knighton, D. G. Van Dusen, C. W. 
Jewell, W. L. Sweet, Jr., F. O. Seaver; 
traffic, E. F. Siney, T. R. Van Boskerck, 
C. F. Shirk; delegates to the national 
convention, A. F. Janss, Samuel Knigh- 
ton, B. H. Wunder, with J. O. William- 
son, F. O. Seaver and E. F. Siney as 
alternates. 


JAPAN’S OTHER SHIRT 


Several thousand American flour sacks 
have been turned into undergarments 
for small children in Japan, owing to the 
clothes shortage following the earth- 
quake last fall, report travellers return- 
ing here. A _ semicircle cut from the 
seamed end affords a hole for the neck, 
and slicing off the two corners adjacent 
makes armholes. In most instances the 
lettered advertisements are permitted to 
remain on the cotton goods, and many 
localities in the United States are well 
known to the young folks, who have 
been nicknamed from the colored trade- 
marks of their apparel. 


BARR SERVICE EXTENSION 


The question of warehouse facilities 
at the Port of London has arisen among 
flour exporters, particularly when the 
question of increased exports to London 
has been under discussion. Realizing 
that if adequate facilities were available 
at rates lower than those offered by the 
London Port Authority it would have 
a tendency to stimulate trade, the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, of New York, has 
entered into arrangements through its 
London agents, the World Transport 
Agency, Ltd., which will materially as- 
sist those who export flour from this 
country to any European or United 
Kingdom markets. 

e London connection for the Barr 
Shipping Corporation has its own offices 
throughout the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium and Switzerland, with represen- 
tatives in all large ports. 

Co-operating with this agency, the 
City and Contineutal Wharves and Trans- 
port, Ltd., with headquarters at 89 Up- 
per Thames Street, has acquired a site 
of nearly two acres in the heart of Lon- 
don, the fron of which is over 250 
feet, upon which is located a fireproof 
warehouse of over 100,000 square feet. 
The wharf and warehouse are fitted with 
the latest modern appliances for cheap 
and speedy handling of flour, ex-craft 


‘ _ and warehouse, and carry the lowest pre- 


vailing rates of insurance in the Port 
of London. All landing rates are be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent cheaper than 
those in operation by the Port of Lon- 
don Authority, or any other docks or 
wharves on the River Thames. The 
wharf and warehouse are on the south 
side of the river, centrally located be- 

L » and non Street 
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The rates applying to flour ex-import 
steamer, Thames, lighterage landing, 
wharfage, weighing at landing, reweigh- 
ing at time of delivery, and delivery to 
truck from steamers arriving at Victoria, 
Albert or Tilbury docks are 4s 9d per 
ton, plus 55 per cent, and from steamers 
arriving at East, West, South West In- 
dia, E. M. Millwall, Surrey Commercial, 
or London docks, 5s 3d per ton, plus 
55 per cent. 

These rates include insurance for or- 
dinary fire risks, the City and Conti- 
nental wharves being responsible only 
for the market value of goods imme- 
diately anterior to the fire. In addition 
to this is 14 days’ rent free from the 
day the steamer starts unloading, with 
rent after 14 days at 444d per ton, plus 
47% per cent. 

Realizing that the majority of export- 
ers from America to London sell on 
f.o.b. or c.i.f. basis, shippers under these 
terms of selling are not directly inter- 
ested in charges or costs in London, so 
it may be said that only those shipping 
on consignment would be directly affect- 
ed. At the same time all items of costs 
which enter into the handling and selling 
of flour must of necessity, if only in a 
limited way, govern somewhat the vol- 
ume of flour purchased and sold; there- 
fore, with this thought in mind, these 
arrangements have been perfected to 
reduce expenses in handling flour at the 
a ports, with the hope that the 
reductions may help somewhat to in- 
crease the volume of this business. 

The Barr Shipping Corporation will 
furnish further particulars to those who 
are interested. 


NOTES 

A. L. Russell has left for the Pacific 
Coast to spend about two months with 
his brother in Los Angeles. 

Frank R. Prina left on Feb. 2 to visit 
his milling connections in St. Paul, and 
was expected back about Feb. 9. 

A. J. Gardner returned from Chicago 
on Feb. 8 after visiting his friends in 
the trade there and at points further 
east. ; 

T. Morgan Bowen, manager of the 
Buffalo plant of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., spent Feb. 8 in the 
New York market. 

Since Feb. 1, Frank Houser has not 
been connected with Philetus Smith, with 
whom he had been associated for about 
a year and a half. 


A. E. Copeland, president Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in 
New York, Feb. 3-5, visiting W. Simp- 
son, the New York representative. 

H. V. Nye, formerly manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, with Mrs. Nye, spent a week 
in New York, on the way from Vermont 
to Virginia. 

Samuel Knighton, senior partner of 
Samuel Knighton & Son, and J. L. Bray, 
of the same concern, spent the latter half 
of last week visiting the Boston office of 
the company. 

George R. Flach and Walter Quack- 
enbush, president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the New York Flour Club, will 
attend the dinner of the Philadelphia 
Flour Club on Feb. 18. 


Frank Becker, general manager Amer- 
ican Maid Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, 
came to New York a short time ago and 
was taken seriously ill. He is now out 
of danger, and was taken to Houston on 
Feb. 8 by his wife and son. 


Among out-of-town millers in the New 
York market last week were John S. 
Pillsbury, vice president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; Dwight Yerxa, of 
the Buffalo office Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; H. J. Walter, of the J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Buffalo; J. E. Macfarlane, 
general manager Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd, Toronto; H. M. Meech, 
president Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 


E. A. Everett, of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., with his 
family, and M. P. Fuller, sales manager 
for the same mill, spent last week in 
New York, and time was taken from 
visiting the trade and quoting flour 
prices to see some of the good plays in 
town. Miss Constance Everett, daugh- 
ter of E. A., and Miss Esther Everett, 
daughter of Guy W. Everett, came down 
from Wellesley College to join the party. 
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In respect to the memory of ex-Pregj. 
dent Wilson, business on the Produce 
Exchange floor was suspended at noon 
on Feb. 6, and most of the offices of 
flour men were closed during the after. 
noon. ‘Trinity Church, where memoria] 


services for lower New York were held, | 


was filled to capacity, and many promi. 


nent financial men heard the eulogy of | 


the rector, the Rev. C. B. Stetson. The 
larger service for the city was held at 
Madison Square Garden, but all over 
New York, at the stroke of 3, traffic and 
business stopped, while hurrying people 
paused to do silent homage to a de 
parted leader. 





BALTIMORE 

Flour, like some people we know, wag 
a one-sided, 7 proposition for the 
week ending Feb. 9. It was quick to 
advance with wheat, but slow to dro 
with it, and buyers as a rule refused to 
trade. A good business probably could 
have been done had the mills followed | 
wheat down as well as up, but, instead, | 
most of them kept their prices ahead | 
of the procession and chee. so they | 
could not work backward in case the 
grain should happen to slip a cog or 
two. It was amusing to watch the 

rophets on the market, those who have 

een bearish from the bottom and are 
always wrong and never right, trying to 
carry water on both shoulders by trim- 
ming their sails daily with the view of 
being found on the winning side, whether 
values turn up or down. 

Minneapolis was relatively if not ac- 
tually the cheapest market on wheat and 
the highest on flour, which helped to en- 
tertain the trade more than anything 
else. It will be observed that we are 
not hearing much about those big wheat 
surpluses nowadays. Why? ecause, 
when you come to think of it, we seldom 
ever do hear anything about them except 
around harvest time, when the farmers 
own the grain and the trade at large is 
engaged in trying to get it away from 
them. The American wheat surplus 
therefore is doubtless tucked away in the 
custody of its new owners, there to re- 
main until called forth to do its usual 
spring stunts. Trading was light and 
done at quotations, which are unchanged. 

City mills ran half time and reported 
demand quiet, domestic and foreign, 
They made no change in their prices 
of either flour or feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@l5c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk: pring first patent $6.55@6.90, 
standard patent $6.25@6.50; hard winter 
short patent $6.40@6.65, straight $5.90@ 
6.15; soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.85, straight (near-by) $4.75@5; Ny 
flour, white $4.50@4.75, dark $4.05@4.30. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.55; winter patent, $6.65; winter 
straight, $6.15. 

Receipts for the week ending Feb. 9 
were 29,837 bbls; exports, 4,821. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was unchanged and _ slow 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $33@34; soft win- 
ter bran, $34@35; standard ee 
$33.50@34; flour middlings, $35@36; 
dog, $39@40; city mills’ middlings, $33.50 
@34, 


: WHEAT 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
strong and in constant demand by do 
mestic buyers, closing 2c higher than & 
week ago. No. 2 red winter wheat, 
licky, closed on Feb. 9 at %c premium 
over No. 2 red winter, after bringing %€¢ 
over on Feb. 5, as against %c over 

revious week and 1%c under last year 

losing prices: spot No. 2 red wintet 
$1.16%4; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.1744; range of southern for wi : 
$1.15@1.16%4; last year, 80c@$1.36%. 

Of the 462,359 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Feb. 9, 461,260 went” 
to export elevators, and 458,687 were 
Canadian. Exports were 267,566 bus, all 
Canadian. Stocks were 1,741,724 bus 
563,829 domestic and 1,177,895 Canadiat. 

Receipts of southern wheat from Ju 
23, 1923, to Feb. 9, 1924, were 1,112,708 — 































bus, against 1,035,374 in correspondi 
period of 1923. Arrivals for the w 
were none, against 122 bus last year. — 
COARSE GRAINS 

Closing prices for corn: domestic } 
8 yellow, track, 9144@92c; No. 2, 
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91%c; No. 3, spot, 89c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $4.40. Receipts, 59,886 bus; 
exports, 145,714; stock, 343,454. 
eceipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to Feb. 9, 1924, 121,573 
pus; year ago, 251,595. Range of prices 
for current week, 85@90c; last year, 
92@85%c. ; 
Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 5744@58c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 56%4@57c. Receipts, 3,696 bus; stock, 


91,783. , 
Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
81 %c. eceipts, 11,556 bus; exports, 
95,919; stock, 92,389. 

NOTES 


Of the 29,837 bbls flour received here 
for the week ending Feb. 9, 16,396 were 
destined for export. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.25 bu; domestic wheat, $1.25; corn, 
$1; rye, 90c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

The old battleship New Hampshire is 
in port to be junked by the Boston Iron 
& Metal Co., whose president, Morris 
Schapiro, is also president of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., operating the 
Patapsco Flouring Mills at Ellicott City, 
Md. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
J. E. Bailey, representing the Acme- 
Evans Co., millers, Indianapolis, Ind; A. 
A. Roudabush, president Shenandoah 
(Va.) Milling Co; C. D. Smith, of the 
Strausburg (Va.) Milling Co; W. M. 
Bradley, Adrian, Ga. 

P. B. Deane, a York, Pa., export man- 
ager, addressed the Foreign Trade Club 
of this city last week on the advantages 
of Baltimore as an export and import 
base, claiming among other things that 
the saving here was sufficient to provide 
a margin of profit in close competition. 

Joseph G. Reynolds, retiring presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, entertained at the Baltimore Club 
on the evening of Feb. 6 all the sur- 
viving former presidents of the exchange 
and all members of the board with whom 
he had been associated during his term 
of office, together with the secretary- 
treasurer and traffic manager, numbering 
in all about 20 guests, who returned the 
compliment by presenting the host with 
a handsome solid silver water pitcher, 
richly designed and suitably inscribed. 

Charles W. Galloway, vice president 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was the 
speaker at the annual dinner of the 
Baltimore Traffic Club at the Hotel Ren- 
nert on the evening of Feb. 5. He is 
quoted as saying that “radicalism in the 
halls of legislation is the greatest menace 
the railroads of the country have to 
face.” In referring to his company’s 
rain elevator under construction at 

ust Point, he is reported as claiming 
it will be the largest in the world, with 
an initial capacity of 4,000,000 bus and 
capable of expansion to 12,000,000. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Last week was a hectic one for the 
selling end of the trade, due to price ad- 
vances by many mills and discounting 
by others. The advances nominally car- 
ried most brands to their highest level of 
the year, but quotations by some sellers 
made it practically impossible to get the 
prices generally quoted to the trade by 
those attempting to get the full benefit 
of the advance. 

It is reported on good authority that 
standard straight was offered in this 
district during the week as low as $6.35, 
on the same day that other sellers were 
asking $6.75 for the same grade. Nomi- 
nally the price of the mill quoting the 
low figure was practically the same as 
that of others 30@50c higher. 

There is a strong feeling in the trade 
here, particularly among consumers, that 

price of wheat is being artificially 
maintained, and that a break is bound 
to occur. Until this impression can be 
overcome, trade is likely to be dull. 

The rapid rate at which consumers are 
ordering out flour purchased by them in 
November and December augurs heavy 
buying when the trade is ready to re- 
Sume purchasing. Bakers and other 

ge consumers bought rather sparingly 
late in 1993, anticipating the subhaae 
of additional supplies on breaks early in 
the new year. These breaks did not ma- 
terialize; instead, prices moved steadily 
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upward, The result is consumers have 
had to meet all their requirements from 
the earlier orders. 

In many instances contracts which do 
not expire until April have been nearly 
completed. Mills are canceling all de- 
linquent contracts, and the situation is 
tightening up all around. 

Macaroni manufacturers are keenly 
interested, but will not pay present 
prices. There is no weakness apparent, 
and here, too, an unusual situation is de- 
veloping. 

Kansas mills followed the northwest- 
ern advances of the week, thus maintain- 
ing the difference in the price levels of 
the two grades. Rye also advanced 
5@10c bbl. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 9: northwest- 
ern fancy patents $6.90@7.75, standard 
$6.35@6.85; Kansas, fancy $6.75@6.90, 
standard $6.60@6.70, first clears $5.85@ 
6.25; semolina, fancy 4%c lb, standard 
4c; rye, white $4.90@5, dark $4.75@4.85. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 


sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
lh, NEM ode caannses othe< 122,684 74 
Previous week ........... 123,156 74 
NS RA ee 130,515 78 
Swe FORTE OO 6.nccnescase 164,165 99 


GRAIN 


Demand of local mills gave a strong 
tone to the corn market during the week, 
light receipts helping sellers and result- 
ing in prices advancing %@lc during the 
week and holding their own to the close. 
Local mills bought corn of low moisture 
test, but trade in the East was quiet. 
There was considerable dealing in oats. 
Wheat futures closed strong and higher, 
with nothing offered here. 

Closing prices, Feb. 9: corn, No. 2 
yellow 90c, No. 3 yellow 89144c, No. 4 
yellow 87%4c, No. 5 yellow 85c, No. 6 
yellow 80%c; oats, No. 2 white 56c, No. 
3 white 544%4c, No. 4 white 534c; barley, 
malting grades, 69@75c, c.i.f. spot; malt- 


‘ ing, all-rail, 73@80c; feed, all-rail, 67@ 


Tle; rye, nominal at 79c. 

A fair amount of tonnage has been 
placed to load at the head of Lake Su- 
perior on opening of the navigation sea- 
son. Shippers are paying 3%c bu. 
More than 25 steamers already have been 
chartered. Little tonnage will be avail- 
able at the Head of the Lakes at the 
opening of the navigation season, and 
many steamers will go up as soon as ice 
conditions will permit. 

Local elevators hold 16,492,000 bus of 
all grains, a decrease in one week of 
465,000 bus. They unloaded 2,479,000 
bus and loaded 1,239 cars for eastern 
seaboard. The storage fleet here is about 
one half unloaded. 


MILLFEED 


Feed jobbers of this district are con- 
fronted with very heavy losses, due to 
the break in the market and the weak- 
ness, which shows no signs of being over- 
come in time to prevent the long inter- 
ests from suffering. At present, hold- 
ers are gladly sacrificing feeds at prices 
representing losses of $2@7 ton. The 
smallest losses are being taken on mill- 
feeds and the largest on cottonseed meal. 
Jobbers with heavy holdings are in a 
very serious position, it is conceded. 

There is a light demand for feed, ex- 
cept for standard middlings and red 
dog. There is a wide range in prices, 
mills asking considerably more than re- 
sellers. Mills on Feb. 9 were asking 
$29.50 for bran, but jobbers with sur- 
plus stocks are reported to have sold as 
low as $28.75. The usual quotation of 
such interests was $29. 

Mills maintained the price of standard 
middlings at $30.50, but this price, too, 
was being shaded by the long interests. 
The same is true of other millfeeds, on 
which quotations were: mixed feed, $33; 
flour middlings, $33; red dog, $35.50. 

Oil meal has declined to $40. Mills 
are selling holdings of their customers at 
this price, and would gladly sell for their 
own account if there were sufficient de- 
mand. In some instances contracts for 
meal sold at $40 were made as high as 


7. 

Cottonseed meal declined to these quo- 
tations: 43 per cent, $52.50; 41 per cent, 
$50.50; 36 per cent, $47. Resellers with 


meal on track discounting these 
prices $1@1.50. 

Hominy held firm, $37 for yellow and 
$38.50 for white being the ruling prices 


quoted here. 


are 


GRANGE LEAGUE MEETING 

Much interest was shown by the trade 
here in the annual convention of the 
state grange, held in the Hotel Statler. 
In connection with the convention the 
Grange League Federation Exchange 
held its annual meeting. The exchange 
operates a feed department as one of 
its activities. 

There has been much discussion of the 
exchange and speculation as to whether 
it is being operated at a profit or a loss. 
Officials declined to make public a state- 
ment of assets, liabilities, receipts and 
expenditures, it is understood, but from 
a confidential source it is learned that 
the annual report indicated the exchange 
showed a profit of about $25,000 in 1923. 
It is said a loss of nearly $50,000 was in- 
curred in 1922, 

More than $6,000,000 of business was 
handled by the exchange during the past 
year, it was learned. The organization 
is one of the largest farmer co-opera- 
tives in the country. H. E. Babcock, of 
Ithaca, is general manager. 


EASTERN FEED FEDERATION MEETING 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
will be held in the Arlington Hotel, 
Binghamton, Feb. 21-22. Many promi- 
nent speakers will be heard. Those al- 
ready having accepted invitations to ap- 
pear before the dealers are: Edward P. 
Doyle, New York, attorney for the New 
York Real Estate Board; Charles Quinn, 
Toledo, secretary Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association; Albert J. Thompson, 
Wycombe, Pa., president Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Feed Merchants’ Associa- 
tion; O. E. M. Keller, Chicago, president 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Kenneth F. Fee, Albany, direc- 
tor of the food and dairy bureau of New 
York state; H. C. Elwood, Buffalo, man- 
ager Colonial Salt Co. 

There will be morning and afternoon 
business sessions on both convention 
days, with the annual banquet on Thurs- 
day evening. 

NOTES 


Farrar Filney, purchasing agent for 
the General Baking Co., New York, was 
a recent visitor at the Buffalo plant. 

William H. Bell, 80 years old, who 
before retirement operated a fleet of 
boats on the Erie Canal, is dead at his 
home in this city. 

James E. Windsor has accepted a po- 
sition as representative of the George C. 
Buel Co., Rochester wholesale grocers, 
in southwestern New York and northern 
Pennsylvania. 

J. R. Brown, vice president Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, held a con- 
ference at Rochester with C. J. Napier, 
of Buffalo, representative of the com- 
pany in this territory. 

E. S. Clark, manager of the Akeley 
mill of the Jamestown Electric Mills 
Co., died after an illness of two years, 
at the age of 66. He formerly owned 
the mill, but sold his interest and became 
manager for the Jamestown corporation. 
His widow survives. 

P. D, Fannestock. 


BOSTON 

A few mill agents reported a better 
demand for flour last week, but, as a 
rule, sales were possible only when con- 
cessions from asking prices were made. 
Some of the large buyers were more in 
evidence, and one agent reported the sale 
of 6,000 bbls spring patent at $6.90 bbl, 
in sacks. 

Competition among millers still con- 
tinues keen and, while openly firm, all 
are disposed to make liberal cuts in 
prices if bids for any moderately large 
lots are made. Some of the smaller 
buyers have shown a little more interest 
in the market, which shows more pre- 
caution not to get caught with light 
stocks, should the recent advance in 
prices hold. 

Some contracts made during the past 
summer are still in force, and several big 
buyers have flour due them for deliv- 
ery well into the spring. There is no 
question that some who have been hold- 
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ing off expecting another material break 
in prices are now in the market and 
ready to buy if prices are made right. 

Certain spring wheat millers in Minne- 
apolis admit that they have made sales 
20@30c bbl under open quotations, and 
stand ready to repeat. The fact that 
many of the big buyers can call for de- 
liveries on old contracts which were 
made at a much lower price than those 
now prevailing, at will, makes a conven- 
ient club with which to beat down prices 
on new orders. 

Conditions in the mill towns in Massa- 
chusetts show very little improvement. 
Many of the textile mills are either shut 
down or else running on short time, and 
this is reflected in the attitude of the 
consumer in the purchase of flour. The 
retailer in these towns also is reluctant 
about having any great quantity on hand 
at any time. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
were as follows on Feb. 9: spring pat- 
ents, special short $7.60@7.85, standard 
$6.75@7.55, first clear $5.35@6; hard 
winter patents, $6@7; soft winter pat- 
ents $5.90@6.90, straight $5.50@5.90, 
clear $5.10@5.75. 

STOCK OF UNSOLD FLOUR 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
Feb. 1, 1924, as reported by the Chamber 
of Commerce, was 30,863 bbls, compared 
with 33,145 on Jan. 1, and 37,174 a year 
ago. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Feb. 9, with compari- 
sons: 

-—Stocks—_, 


-~Receipts— 
192 


1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis.... 27,750 ste > 20eds ~ specs 
Wheat, bus... csocs 18,150 552,043 165,738 
Corn, bus..... 2,100 LOCO coees a 
Oats, bus..... 53,125 19,900 234,785 35,079 
MG, WUB.cics cases  cesecr 254,752 60,930 
Barley, bus... TOO. evcoe ‘eecee cases 
Millfeed, tons. 620 Oe) ee ce bases 


Corn meal, bbis 650 350 
Oatmeal, cases. 270 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 

The demand for corn meal shows con- 
siderable improvement, with prices firm- 
ly held and indications of a further ad- 
vance. Granulated yellow was quoted on 
Feb. 9 at $2.35, bolted yellow at $2.30, 
feeding meal and cracked corn $1.95, all 
in 100’s. Oatmeal was firmly held, with 
a good demand for rolled at $2.85, and 
cut and ground at $8.13, all in 90-lb 
sacks. Rye flour was advanced in price, 
with a good demand for choice white 
patent at $4.90@5.25 bbl; straight, about 
$4.60@4.75. 


MILLFEED 


There was a slow demand for wheat 
feeds, with the market easy. Arrivals 
of bran from the Pacific Coast via the 
Panama Canal were liberal, but demand 
was quiet, although prices were about 
75c ton lower than on bran from the 
Northwest for delivery within 25 miles 
of Boston. A Pacific Coast steamer ar- 
riving last week brought 8,000 sacks 
bran, or about 400 tons, on consignment 
to Boston. 

Demand for other feeds was slow, 
with no material change in prices. Quo- 
tations: spring bran, prompt shipment, 
$33.50@33.75 ton; winter bran, $34.50@ 
34.75; middlings, $33.50@38; mixed feed, 
$33.50@39; red dog, $39; gluten feed, 
$45.55; gluten meal, $54,80; hominy feed, 
$37; stock feed, $38; oat hulls, reground, 
$20.50; cottonseed meal, $45.50@52; lin- 


‘seed meal, $47,—all in 100’s. 


STATE DEPARTMENT FLOUR AWARD 


A contract that many of the sprin 
wheat flour mills were after throu, 
their New England representatives was 
awarded Feb. 4 by the Massachusetts 
state institutions—department of mental 
diseases. 'The contract called for 11,- 
691 bbls spring patent flour, conforming 
to certain specifications, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, delivery to be made as wanted. 
The award was made to the Star & 
Crescent Mill & Elevator Co., Chicago, 
through its New England representative, 
Warren G. Torrey, of this city. The 
price was $6.25 bbl in 98-lb cottons. 
The bids ranged from $5.98 to $6.69, and 
were put in by 11 mills. 


NOTES 
The Gem Bakers, Inc., Central Falls, 
R. I., was incorporated, Jan. 30, with 
$10,000 capital. 
The annual dinner of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club is to be held Tuesday, 
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March 4, at the Boston City Club. It 
is expected that there will be fully 200 
members and their guests present. Con- 
tests in billiards, pool, bowling and other 
events are already causing keen com- 
petition among the members. 

There is a great deal of opposition 
among members of the flour trade in 
New England to the proposed Johnson 
bill, H. R. 472, which provides that, 
other things, all flour packages 


amon 
must bear the name of the mill making 
the product. This, in the opinion of 


those distributors who have private 
brands, some of which have taken years 
to reach the present point of popularity, 
is an injustice and unwarranted. Action 
is to be taken by the grain board of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce in oppo- 


sition to this bill. 
Lovis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour limits generally were firmly 
maintained during the week ending Feb. 
9, though ‘trade was quiet, as buyers’ 
ideas of value were considerably under 
those of sellers, and they showed little 
disposition to purchase except at radical 
concessions, which the mills in most cases 
were unwilling to allow. Stocks in the 
hands of local jobbers and bakers were 
small. Receipts were 300 bbls, and 10,- 
482,737 lbs in sacks. Exports, 5,765 sacks 
to Hamburg. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7@7.35, standard patent $6.70@7, first 
clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.60, straight $6@6.35; soft 
winter straight, $4.75@5.60; rye flour, 
$4.60@4.80; buckwheat flour, per 98-lb 
sack, $3.85@4. - 


MILLFEED 


Trade in millfeed was slow and the 
market was weak to sell, though without 
quotable change. Quotations in car lots, 
per ton, to arrive: spring bran, $34.50 
@35; soft winter bran, $34.50@35; stand- 
ard middlings, $34.50@35; flour mid- 
dlings, $38@38.50; red dog, $40@40.50. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was alternately 
higher and lower, but closed firm at a 
net advance of %c. Receipts, 514,142 
bus; exports, 432,514; stock, 1,911,679. 

otations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.204%2@1.21%; No. 3, 
$1.1744@1.18%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.1542@1.16%; mixed, 3c under 
red winter. 

RYE 


The market for rye fluctuated within 
narrow limits, but closed without net 
change for the week. Supplies were 
sm while trade was slow. Stock, 81,- 
791 bus. Quotations were 79@79\4c for 
No. 2 western and 7444,@75\%c for No. 
2 near by. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


There was a moderate inquiry for corn, 
and the market ruled firm and 4c ao 
under scarcity. Receipts, 36,780 bus; 
stock, 428,775. Quotations, car lots in 

elevator, No. 2 904%2@91%éc, No. 
3 89@894c, No. 4 86@87c; car lots for 
local trade, No. 3 yellow 91@92c. 

The market for corn products ruled 

firm in sympathy with the strength of 
raw mater but prices were quotably 
unchan Offerin, 
d was fair. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.50; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.50; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.50. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Offe of oats were light and the 
market advanced Ic, but pie was quiet. 
Receipts, 26,940 bus; stock, 118,432. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 5944@60c; No. 


3 white, 58% " 
The sasrcnk for oatmeal was quiet, but 


firm on a basis of $3.60 per 100-lb sack 


+3 


AL EXCHANGE COMMITTEES 
s that have been appointed 


were light, and’ 








flour. Operation is up close to capacity. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Walton, Charles E. Michael; flour, Ar- 
mon D. Acheson, John Willard Craig, 
William McAleer, Jr., George J. Conly, 
Roy Purchase; feed, W. O. Fehling, M. 
F. Baringer, Monroe A. Smith, Daniel 
J. Sullivan, H. F. Brazer; arbitration, 
Samuel McCleary, Arthur C. Harvey, 
Albert J. Emmons, E. R. Rockafellow, 
Charles I. Rini. 

: NOTES 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation has pur- 
chased from V. F. Rhodes the group of 
properties, Nos. 1719-23 Wood Street, 
lot 45@86.3 feet. 

Felix Jackson, president Philadelphia 
& Norfolk Steamship Co., on Feb. 6 pur- 
chased at auction a five-year lease of 
the north side of Pier 3, North Wharves. 

Municipal aid for the port of Philadel- 
phia was pledged on Feb. 4 by Mayor 
Kendrick to a committee of shipping 
men representing the ocean traffic bu- 
reau. He announced that he would urge 
the council to appropriate $25,000 to en- 
able it to continue its efforts to increase 
ocean commerce with Philadelphia. 

Anthony L. Geyelin, president Geyelin 
& Co., has been appointed a member of 
the board of governors of the United 
States Ship Operators’ Association, com- 
posed of companies operating govern- 
ment owned tonnage. The appointment 
of Mr. Geyelin marks the first honor to 
be given a Philadelphia steamship man 
on the board. 

Megee Bros., Ltd., has been appointed 
Philadelphia representative of the Hous- 
ton Line, operating from New York to 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires and Rosario. 
The company has advices that, if cargo 
offerings warrant, ships of the line, which 
sail twice a month, will come here. The 
Houston is one of the oldest lines in 
the east coast of South America trade. 


Samuet S. Danirets. 


ROCHESTER 

While there was a little more inquiry 
for hard wheat flours during the week 
ending Feb. 9, the improvement was not 
enough to be significant. In fact, in the 
case of some mills there was almost an 
entire absence of new business. How- 
ever, what probably is significant is the 
continuing volume of shipping directions 
on previous orders. 

There has been a little new business, 
with scattering orders, but judging from 
accompanying directions, the flour was 
required for immediate use. 

There is substantial reason for believ- 
ing the trade has rather narrow reserves. 
Some of the big bakers are probably sup- 
plied for the crop year, but that is not 
the general situation. Probably one dif- 
ficulty has been that the wheat market 
hor advanced too fast for flour to fol- 
ow. 

There has been an advance of 10@30c 
in most grades of hard wheat flour, but 
with sales few, quotations are somewhat 
nominal, and might be shaded under a 
firm offer. They are: spring patents, 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.55; spring straights, $7, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$7.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $5.75@6.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6@6.50; low grade, $4.25 
@5, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The scarcity of soft wheat of milling 
quality is becoming acute, although it is 
probable that there is an average quan- 
tity for the time of year in farmers’ 
hands. The immediate effect is to puz- 
zle some millers how to cover on flour 
already on the books. Shippers that 
ordinarily can be depended on in an 
emergency to help out are no better off. 
Here and there is a shipper with an odd 
lot with the price of $1.95 bu, track, 
demanded. 

Mills here are not much interested in 
new business which cannot be readily 
covered with grain, but they are worried 
about old contracts on the books which 
must be covered some way. Under the 
conditions, winter straights have firmed 
up, with mill brands offered at $5.80@ 
5.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $5.75@6. 

Entire wheat flour and graham in light 
demand, and everything moving in mixed 
lots. Entire wheat higher at $6.60@6.65 
bbl, and firm at $5.55@5.65, both 
in cotton 98’s. Mills here are almost 
buried under shipping directions on rye 


There is some new business in sight, but 
mills are not chasing it until they get 
nearer caught up. Best light brands are 
firm to higher at $4.70@4.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Country mills are 
offering light at $4.95 and dark at $4.60. 
Western in light demand at $5 bbl, me- 
dium at $4.75 and dark at $4.25, all cot- 
ton 98’s, Buckwheat flour steady at 
$4.50 per 100 lbs, and in 5-lb sacks $5, 
jobbing. 

Millfeed was barely steady, although 
some mills report better inquiry than for 
a fortnight past, particularly local trade. 
In some cases there was a slight conces- 
sion in prices. Shipments were mostly 
in mixed cars. Quotations: spring bran, 
$34.50@35 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $34; winter bran, $34, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $35@ 
36.50, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$38; winter middlings, $86@37, sacked, 
local. Rye feed unchanged at $29@30, 
sacked, mostly local. Country mills re- 
port feed demand rather slack, with some 
accumulation; bran is offered at $36 and 
middlings at $38 (all from soft wheat), 
mostly small lots, mill door, farmers’ 
bags. Western feed in only fair de- 
mand. Prices generally steady, with 
ground oats offered at $40 ton and corn 
meal at $38, both sacked, delivered, job- 
bing basis. Corn meal, table quality, firm 
at $3.25 per 100 lbs and $3.50 in 5-Ib 
sacks, mostly small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
a  PPOrervreririet eri 7,500 41 
Previous week .........++-+ 6,800 37 


Of the past week’s total, 5,700 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 


600 rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





Flour Prices and Production 


The course of prices for top patents is 
indicated in the following table, showing 
average quotations at four representative 
markets, two western and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 


Spring winter winter 
$6.90 $6.30 $5.90 
6.70 6.15 5.70 
6.55 6.95 5.55 
6.55 5.95 5.60 
6.70 6.10 5.55 
6.80 6.20 5.65 
6.80 6.05 5.60 
6.45 5.55 5.35 
6.55 5.90 5.85 
7.00 6.40 6.40 
7.40 6.65 6.70 
7.15 6.55 6.55 
7.10 6.40 6.60 
7.00 6.40 6.40 
7.35 6.60 6.70 





The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Senor 25 $4.80 $4.75 
Se PhS 0s 00. 5.15 4.80 4.70 
aes © vecpicaes 5.10 4.70 4.65 
BSS, Bee cov eves 5.20 4.70 4.55 
WOW ED: cevrvsarese 5.30 4.70 4.65 
> eer 5.40 4.80 4.70 
We Bb ssecades 5.35 4.60 4.65 
pS Sree er 5.30 4.55 4.60 
TURF 2c cicdcee 5.30 4.90 4.95 
TUMO 1 ..cccess 5.50 5.15 5.30 
May 2 ncsccsee 5.70 5.45 5.55 
ApeW Boivssesis 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1 ....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 
POR, 1 oo. ecisees 5.50 5.20 5.20 
SO, B vcce ts ce 6.76 5.30 5.30 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and western 
markets as reported on Feb. 12 was $31 
per ton, which compares with the following 
first-of-the-month quotations: 


WOO. 2. scisecs $31.86 July 1 ........ $25.80 
SS See $1.36 June l........ 31.80 
po Serer SL.65. May 2 ciccecee 84.70 
WEP. 2B cvsicoee $3.65 April 1 .c.ceee 34.15 
aa 33.46 March 1 ...... 34.75 
BOP. B cvcvccs Ba0e WOR TD cccsvese 32.70 
pe Peek 26.20 Jan. 2 ......-. 31.15 


The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity reported by three 
important groups of mills: the spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest, the hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of 
the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Feb. 8-9 .....-.. 43 56 64 
Jan, 27-Feb. 2..... 48 65 63 
January average... 47 60 57 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 52 63 70 
October average.. 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 . 64 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
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(Continued from page 669.) 
WHEAT 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 2 dark, No. 1 northern, No. 2 north. 
ern, May and July wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
an © svaaee $1.16% @1.30% $1.15% @1.28% 
Feb. 7. - 116% @1.29% 1.14% @1.27% 
Feb. 8 ...... 116% @1.29% 1.14% @1.27% 
Se ao 1.17% @1.30% 1.15% @1.28% 
SS 1.17% @1.30% 1.15% @1.28y% 
Bob. 18% 20... cccceeQececee coer e e QE 
No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Feb. 6 ......$1.16% @1.20% $1.14% @1.17% 
Feb. 7 +++. 115% @119% 1.13% @1164% 
8 
9 


-+eeee 1.15% @1.19% 113% @1.16y 
wrery: 1.16% @1.20% 1.14%@1174% 
1 


WU BE asec 1.16% @1.20% 1.14% @117% 

TER. BB cccce savses Decevay, cctvec @ ..caae 

Feb. May July Feb. May July 

Giccces $1.16% $1.17% Bui cces $1.16% $1.18% 

Tocoooe LIBH 1.16% 12..... 1.16% 117% 

Dcenden 1.16% 1.16% 138%.... ...... <eee 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am. 
ber, No. 2 amber, No. 1 durum and No, 9 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel; 


No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 
i Pe $1.06% @1.14% $1.04% @1.124 
a... 860 6 $3.0 1.05% @1.13% 1.03% @1.114 
ane 1.06 @1,14 1.04 @1.12 
3 errr 1.06% @1.14% 1.04% @1.124 
, Se. QReees 1.06% @1.14% 1.04% @1.12y¥ 
Feb. 12* o cc¢eneedse be Sr 

No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
wee, OS ltcees $1.04% @1.11% $1.03% @1.10% 
ee 1.03% @1.10% 1.02% @1.09% 
hs OP 46:5 2:40 1.04 @1.11 1.03 @1.10 
, Pee 1.04% @1.11% 1.03% @1.104 
se Sas 1.04% @1.11% 1.034% @1.104% 
WOR. BBP 2.02 ccccecQ@eesces coccss Qe 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Feb. 9, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 1,782 1,936 2,334 1,978 
Duluth ........ 189 1,184 177 360 
Totals ...... 1,971 3,120 2,511 2,338 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Feb. 9, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 63,547 85,202 62,939 67,070 
ere 24,558 43,748 34,422 31,883 
Totals ..... 88,105 128,950 97,361 98,908 


Wheat receipts in carloads “at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


7—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 


1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Feb, 5 213 167 63 169 908 870 
Feb. 6... 181 172 44 227 608 206 
Feb. 7... 2329 215 33 137 3826 108 
Feb. 8 ... 228 153 24 164 634 261 
Feb. 9. 112 1388 57 63 700 220 
Feb. 11 ... 367 °.. 77 #86°.. 23 Se 

*Holiday. 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.00 @31.26 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.25@32.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 22.00@23.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 2.35@ 2.40 
eee 4.15@ 4,20 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.25@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 5.85@ 6.15 
Graham, standard bbift ........ 5.95@ 6.00 
a nt or eee ee «+» @2.72% 
Linseed oil meal* .............. oes O48.0 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL AND CAKE 


The linseed oil meal market is rather 
inactive. Crushers say that, temporarily, 
resellers are doing most of the business. 
They are working on old contracts, and 
are disposed to sacrifice values in order 
to unload. Oil meal is quoted at $48 
ton, Minneapolis, either prompt or de 
ferred, which is $1@2 more than To- 
ledo and Buffalo crushers ask. 

A good export inquiry is reported for 
oil cake. Minneapolis crushers, of 
course, fill their export orders from their 
seaboard mills. Some big lots have been 
worked this week on the basis of $37.50 
ton, New York, March shipment. For 
April shipment $36.50 is asked, and for 
May-August $33.50. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, a8 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce om 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 10 Feb. il 
19 





Feb.9 Feb.2 1923 22 
No. 1 dark ..... 4,382 4,311 3,796 1,482 
No. 1 northern..1,047 1,041 1,133 25 
No. 2 northern..1,537 1,545 1,184 253 
Othens B.'s .ts 8,551 9,050 9,235 56,807 
an 
eee 15,517 15,947 15,321 17,8667 
YY aye 6,839 6,846 ..... ee 
S| eee TY Bo, eee ‘ 
Rae 24,013 24,078 ..... 
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February 13, 1924 


Blevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Feb. 9, with comparisons, in 
pushels (000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 1921 
mneapolis .. 15,517 15,321 7,365 6,339 
oth Rileccece 6,175 7,465 2,484 1,635 
Totals ..--- 21,692 22,786 9,849 7,974 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
urday: Feb. 10 
Feb. 9 Feb, 2 1923 
Wheat, bus......1,782,200 1,940,100 1,935,810 
Flour, bbis....... 29,314 34,316 18,227 
Millstuff, tons.... 567 909 2,971 
Corn, bus..... 696,960 740,160 216,000 
Oats, bus........ 622,600 650,360 545,310 
Barley, bus...... 286,500 310,170 264,000 
Rye, a 119,850 160,800 406,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 61,360 135,680 69,930 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ng Saturday: Feb. 10 
ae Feb. 9 Feb. 2 1923 
heat, bus...... 797,640 787,980 792,300 
een bbis....... 246,818 270,795 312,893 
Millstuff, tons.... 12,648 13,839 11,986 
Corn, bus........ $13,200 275,400 128,040 
Oats, bus........ 415,910 519,570 745,500 
Barley, bus...... 303,600 246,240 275,900 
Rye, bus.......-- 53,640 51,480 316,820 
Flaxseed, bus.... 24,300 27,550 23,310 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 


Feb. 9, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 4053-3° 











Minneapolis ... 7,023 4,621 1,231 82 
Dereth ....... 6,066 3,132 5,217 2,977 
Totals ...... 13,089° 7,753 6,448 3,805 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Feb. 9, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


-——Receipts——, -——In store——. 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis. 61 70 62 400 8 141 
Duluth ....- 16 17 14 282 59 133 

Totals..... 77 87 76 682 67 274 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 10 Feb. 11 Feb. 12 








Feb. 9 Feb, 2 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ... 813 683 375 1,292 733 
Oats ...4,812 4,791 11,282 22,315 8,679 
Barley... 723 747 1,047 $97 1,252 
Rye ....7,630 7,570 2,195 1,216 71 
Flaxseed. 400 410 8 141 1,184 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No.. 2 rye and the 
fange of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
6.. 73% @73% 45% @45% 66% @67% 54@67 
6.. 73% @74% 45% @45% 67% @67% 54@67 
7.. 718% @74 45% @45% 67 @67% 54@67 
8.. 74 @74% ....@45 67 @67% 54@67 
9. 74 @74% ....@45% ....@67% 54@467 
ll. 73% @73% ....@44% -.-@66% 54@66 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — Duluth———_, 








Track To arr. Track Feb. May 
Feb. 5....$2.60 2.58% 2.61% 2.58% 2.58% 
Feb. 6.... 2.56% 2.55% 2.58 2.55 2.55 
Feb. 56 2.55% 2.59% 2.56% 2.56% 
Feb. 2.57% 2.61% 2.58% 2.58% 
Feb. 2.60 2.64% 2.61% 2.60% 
Feb. 2.60% 2.64 2.61 2.60% 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers are still in an indifferent 
mood, as indicated by the prevailing 
quiet market. Mills report demand 
backward, with the request for supplies 
in the week ending Feb. 9 even slower 
than in the previous like period. Buyers 
who have their mind set on lower prices 
are still of that opinion, and difficult to 
ft any new orders from. Judging from 

existing sentiment of the trade there 
is no indication of freer demand or 
business improvement in the immediate 
future. 

The durum mill announced an un- 
steady inquiry, with spotted bookings 
for the week. In some cases buyers 
came in and filled present needs up to 
60-day shipment, but the general trade 

not seem interested. However, there 
appears more life and activity in this 
flour than in any other. Sales covered 
both export and domestic account. Mill 
yy 4 price on No. 2 semolinas 35%@ 
$%c Ib, and on durum patent 3%@3c, 


Nominal prices, Feb. 9, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
Ib cottons: 

1924 1923 
MES $6.30@6.55 $6.90@7.20 
Bakers patent 6.10@6.30 6.70@6.95 
First clear, jute 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 


RYE FLOUR 

Interest in rye flour was practically 

confined to the home trade. The local 

mill price continues out of line for work- 
ing trade in outside territory. 


Family patent 





MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was slow, with 
sales. The buying trade shows 

no sign of becoming active, although 
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mills are able to work a little business in 
mixed cars of flour to established cus- 
tomers. Generally, the trade had its 
mind set on lower prices. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
, — - SV TePeerTe rere . 15,760 43 
Previous week ...... esse Sate 55 
We DE becerecvesess 8,010 22 
Two years ago ........... 8,815 23 


WHEAT 


The reduction in receipts seems to 
have developed a more pronounced cash 
demand for both spring and durum. The 
daily offerings were light, and easily ab- 
sorbed by the milling or elevator inter- 
ests. The former were mainly after the 
choice grades and willing to pay liberal 
premiums for cars that suited their 
needs. 

Up and down price swings were of 
frequent occurrence in the futures, but 
at the end of the week no material 
changes were recorded against the close 
of Feb, 2. The durum was affected by 
crippled wire service with Chicago and 
the East for a time in the early week, 
but interest and trading broadened as 
the week closed. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The bulk of corn receipts continue to 
go into storage, with very little offered 
for sale. Elevators seem inclined to 
harden bids occasionally as an incentive 
to sellers to quicken up marketing when- 
ever the movement gives indication of 
slowing down. With no out loadings, 
supplies in local houses are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The oats that come into this market 
at present are not much of a factor. 
Nevertheless, the light offerings seem to 
fill the demand. There is very little 
shipping inquiry, and nothing much mov- 
ing into consumptive channels. 

To induce a better flow of barley to 
this market the spread on choice was 
widened to 59@67c, while the ordinary 
class was left unchanged at 44@59c. 
The market is now on a supply and de- 
mand base, with so little coming in that 
business has become difficult to transact. 
Buyers pick up the offerings quietly, 
with no apparent stir in the market. 

A good demand exists for cash rye, 
with the daily offerings cleaned up 
promptly at the going basis. Mills and 
elevators continue to stay in the market 
for supplies. Futures are quiet, with 
operators finding little to do. There is 
no improvement in eastern or foreign 
quarters. 


FLAXSEED 


Nervous traders kept future prices 
constantly changing. Sudden and wide 
fluctuations featured throughout the 
week ending Feb. 9, although in the end 
the market position was substantially 
improved. Bullish factors brought out 
buying that netted an upturn of 5%c in 
May up to a full 8¢e for the current 
month. Overbuying resulted in the wip- 
ing out of the bulge before the decline 
was checked. This was followed by an 
urgent demand that sent the market 
working upward, and on this spurt the 
February delivery hit a new high on 
Feb. 9 and closed there. May came 
within %c of reaching its peak on the 
movement, but final selling set it back 
Yc, while July rested on the basis of 
its early top figure. Trading showed 
up in fair volume for the May, the rest 
of the leaders st behind. Receipts 
continue meager, and are readily dis- 
posed of to crushers or elevators. The 
former are willing to pay well for 
choice cars, but these are scarce. Stocks 
decreased $1,000 bus. 


NOTES 


Ely Salyards left Feb. 7 for Arizona 
and New Mexico, where he will spend 
several weeks. 

Not many vessels have wintered here, 
and the work of outfitting them will not 
be very extensive. 

G. H. Spencer, president Duluth 
Board of Trade, will leave Feb. 13 for a 
trip of several weeks in the South. 

The only Canadian grain to arrive here 
last week was a single car of wheat. 
Elevators shipped 2,869 bus bonded 
wheat and 10,232 bus barley. 

Receipts of grain are not picking up, 
and are running much under a year ago. 


Stocks of flaxseed are holding their own 
as against last year better than wheat. 

Lake Superior in front of Duluth is 
covered with ice for about 10 to 12 miles, 
beyond which open water is visible. If 
the present mild weather continues the 
ice field cannot be very heavy at the 
opening. 

During the week ending Feb. 9 eleva- 
tors loaded out 228,000 bus wheat, of 
which 177,000 were spring and 51,000 
durum. It went to southern Minnesota 
mills. Other shipments aggregated 63,- 
000 bus, principally flaxseed. 

A few days ago a grain shipper bid 
316c bu for a vessel to take grain at the 
opening of navigation, and it is under- 
stood that a charter was made, although 
the parties do not confirm it. Vessel- 
men are offering tonnage at that rate 
for the opening, but there is no demand 
for space. 

The elevator demand for low grade 
wheat picked up Feb. 11, and the mar- 
ket was cleared of offerings. Choice 
cars were fairly numerous, with mills 
willing to pay to get them. The bids for 
No. 1 amber advanced Ic on the outside 
range. Some good durum sold to puffed 
wheat buyers brought high premiums. 

Announcement was made Feb. 9 of 
the engagement of Miss Allace Miriam 
Cowan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin L. Cowan, of Duluth, and 
Frank B. Getchell, of Minneapolis, son 
of P. B. Getchell, of the Getchell-Tan- 
ton Co. Mr. Getchell was in the Duluth 
office of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
for several years, returning to Minne- 
apolis about the first of the year. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Duluth-Superior Grain 


Stocks of coarse grains on Feb. 9 at 
Duluth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Domestic, ——-Bonded—_,, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ...... 1,393 117 4,092... ose eee 
Oats ......1,628 642 5,756 4 26 
Rye ....++- 6,760 5,873 1,310 1 62 ge 
Barley .... 190 121 197 8 58 10 


Flaxseed .. 223 59 133 59 1 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring o—Durum—, 

May May July 

DS ee ry 117% 109% 108% 
Bet 6 oa cesveceeds 117% 109% 109 
Oe Be 117% 109% 109 

Pe @ sexwgeasccas 117% 109% 108% 

BU FT cceyeasseess 117 108% 108% 

AE eee 116% 109 108% 

WO Oc cncccccenes 117% 109% 109% 

Daily closing prices of dark northern 


wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Feb. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
2... 115% @125% 118% @119% 112% @115% 
4... 116% @126% 114% @120% 113% @116% 
5. 116% @126% 114% @120% 113% @116% 
6... 116% @126% 114% @120% 113% @116% 
7... 115% @125% 118%@119% 112%@115% 
8... 115% @125% 115% @117% 112%@115% 
9... 116% @126% 116% @118% 113%@116% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
-—— Amber durum—, -—Durum— 
Feb. No. 1 0. No.1 No. 2 
2.... 107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 


107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 
107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 
107% @121% 106% @120% 107% 105% 
106% @119% 105% @119% 106% 104% 
107 @120 106 @120 107 105 

107% @120% 106% @120% 107% 105% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


CnMmAIQ Os 


Corn Oats Rye 

2 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 
ae fe eee 76% 45% 68% 44@64 
on. O wise 16% 45% 69% 44@64 
a See 17% 45% 69% 44@64 
on. a eee 78% 46 69% 44@64 
Feb, 7... 78% 45% 69% 44@64 
Vom, 8 2.2. 78% 45% 69% 44@64 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 9, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, -——-grade——_, 





1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk n} 
1,2nor f§ 473 260 192 4 152 21 
8 dkn } 
8 nor 243 10 86 8 27 4 
All other 
spring ..1,558 1,700 453 11 23 8 
1,2 am dal 
1,2 dur f 820 1,288 198 34 223 24 
3 am da l ; 
3 dur § 364 es ae 35 
All other 
durum ..2,472 4,146 1,528 65 258 35 
Winter .... 47 1 28 2 ai 7 
Mixed .... 9 se 22 49 2562 47 
Totals ..5,967 7,465 2,484 208 935 146 
Fiaxseed prices, per bushel: 
—Close——_, 
Opening Feb. 10 
Feb. 4 High Low Feb. 9 1923 


Feb. ..$2.54% $2.61% $2.53% $2.61% $2.91% 


May .. 2.55 2.61% 2.53% 2.60% 2.75 
July .. 2.53% 2.58 2.50% 2.58 2.66% 
March. .ccoss socoss Witsvn oes vee Oe 
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Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels <000’s omitted): 
r~—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 12 384 57 179 6 obs 
Durum .... 172 800 108 61 2 11 
Winter .... 5 _ 11 ° e 1 

Totals - 189 1,184 176 230 8 12 
COFR ceccse 315 67 552 ee ° oe 
OOte sccvee 76 11 96 8 ee 2 
FS 146 456 128 es ee 3 
Barley .... 1 15 2 12 be od 
Flaxseed .. 16 17 14 43 17 25 

JANUARY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

The January grain movement at Duluth- 

Superior was as follows, in bushels, this 


year and last: 
-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Domestic 1,341,265 4,063,963 756,511 654,769 
Bonded 22,306 84,592 66,107 43,504 

Totals. 1,363,571 4,148,555 822,618 698,273 
COem .sccs 549,327 44,468 © .ccsee 31,941 
Oats ..... 339,630 11,872 20,375 2,410 

menGges.. | cvecs is aerere 17,480 
BIS cocces 851,654 2,658,990 ...... 50,000 

Bonded. ..... S3GS- svcvnss asdvan 
Barley 58,298 GREATS . ‘esices 156,962 

Bonded 33,244 4,342 B2,708 s.asce 
Flaxseed... 120,473 169,460 170,887 366,376 

Bonded. 3,144 597 eee ee 





Totals. 3,319,341 7,096,483 1,046,672 1,323,442 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 61 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,465 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to Feb. 9, 1924, with 

comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c——Output——, -—Exports—, 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis ... 5,845 8,161 35 37 
GR, BOE asecesn 338 327 eee ows 
Duluth-Superior 499 584 ees ost 
Outside ....... 5,050 4,970 42 23 





RATES TO BE INVESTIGATED 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—The reasonable- 
ness of schedules on grain filed by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
will be investigated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The railroad 
proposed to cancel the transit rules on 
grain, grain products and seeds accorded 
transit at Atchison, Kansas, on ship- 
ments from points in Colorado, Kansas 
and Nebraska moving via St. Louis, Me- 
tropolis, Ill., and other related Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy junctions to points 
beyond those junctions. The proposal 
of the railroad would result in increases 
in rates of 8c and 10c per 100 Ibs on 
wheat and corn moving between Elwood, 
Neb., and New Orleans, and 2%4c per 
100 lbs on each commodity moving be- 
tween the same point and Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





CANADIAN WHEAT FOR BRAZIL 

Wiynirzc, Man.—One of Canada’s 
largest ge fee houses recently con- 
signed a shipment of wheat from Win- 
nipeg to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. This is 
said to be the first Canadian wheat 
shipped to the South American conti- 
nent in the history of the Canadian grain 
trade. The shipment was made through 
the port of Vancouver via the Panama 


Canal. 
‘ G. Rocx. 


RATES HELD UNREASONABLE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Rates charged by 
the railroads on-mixed feeds, in straight 
carloads and in mixed carloads, with ar- 
ticles taking in rates or the same 
rates as mix feeds, from Beaumont 
and Orange, Texas, to destinations in 
Louisiana, have been found unreasonable 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Maximum reasonable rates for the fu- 
ture were prescribed, and reparations 
awarded on past shipments. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 








CROP FAILURE IN NORWAY 

The year 1923 was one of the most un- 
favorable known in Norway so far as 
crops were concerned, advices to the De- 
seat me a of Commerce state. The grain 
arvest, rye, wheat, barley and oats, 
was not half a normal crop. In many 
places the grain was cut for fodder; in 
other sections it is of poor quality, seri- 
ously damaged by frost. The hay crop, 
while much below the average in quan- 
tity, is fair in quality. The potato crop 
was 25 per cent under normal and of 
fair quality, but was harvested under 
very unfavorable weather conditions. 


According to the Norwegian food ad- 
ministrator, Norway has pu a 
total of about 80,000 tons of rye from 
Russia. 
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SEATTLE 

The flour trade is practically at a 
standstill. Even local business, which 
has been about normal, is extremely quiet, 
buyers having in many cases bought 
rather liberally before the recent ad- 
vance. 

United Kingdom inquiry for flour has 
shown more life than for months, and 
business could be worked for February- 
March shipment, but ocean space is not 
available. Heavy space engagements for 
California canned goods have taken most 
of the space well into May. Nominal 
rates are 42s 6d ton. 

Chinese buyers show no interest, as the 
New Year’s celebrations are not over. 
As an exporter expressed it, they have 
not yet shot off all their firecrackers. 

On account of the wide spread between 
prices for Pacific wheats and eastern 
markets, flour is again about on a work- 
able basis, rail shipment, eastbound from 
interior Pacific northwestern mills, and 
some business is being worked to the 
Middle Wést .and Southeast, in spite of 
the high rate of 65%c per 100 lbs to 
Chicago and St. Louis. Pacific wheats 
also are moving east by rail, sales having 
recently been made to Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 

Washington flour, in carloads, coast, 
was quoted on Feb. 9: family patent, 
$5.70@6.30 bbl, basis 49-Ib cottons; 
straight, same basis, $4.50@5.10; cut-off, 
same basis, $4.65@5.15; past flour, 
basis cotton 14’s, $5@5.40; blends, same 
basis, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.25@6.85. 

Dakota first patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast: $7.25@7.75 bbl; 
Montana, $6.65@6.75. 

Demand for millfeed is quiet. Rains 
in California have slowed up the pre- 
viously demand from there, with 
the result that the local market is weak. 
Washington mill-run on Feb. 9 was $25 
@26 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 8-9 ....-..00- 52,800 34,211 65 
Previous week...... 52,800 31,680 60 
Year ago ........-+ 2,800 38,864 74 
Two years ago..... 52,800 28,735 54 
Three years ago 52,800 20,842 39 
Four years ago..... 52,800 41,415 78 
Five years ago..... 52,800 17,715 37 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
saree as reported to The Northwestern 
er: 





Flour Pet. 

output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

Feb, 3-9 47,798 84 
Previous week 44,300 78 
Y ago 39,820 70 
Two years ago 45,050 79 
Three years ago 25,110 44 
Four years ago 38,812 59 
Five years ago 24,818 43 


Nineteen interior mills in Washington, 
and northern Idaho, for the two 
a, thee 2, with a two weeks’ 
capacity on -time schedule, operatin 
days a week, of 101,600 bbls of to 
made 68,752, or 68 per cent of capacity, 
— 93,581 made the previous fort- 
ight by 20 mills, with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 136,100 bbls, or 69 per cent 
capacity. — 
FLOUR EXPORTS 
Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 


i, 


S 









poongbel, cage 
Ss uy - 
7,500; Amoy, Fin yal 
Harbin, 7,500; Tokyo, 750; Kobe, 

llippines, 43,105; Peru, 0; 







$1, 1924: to the Orient, 3,626,436 bbls; 
United Kingdom and Continent, 65,972; 
South and Central America, 152,982; 
British Columbia, 13,650; Hawaii, 64,927. 


WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Feb. 9, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard, soft and western 
white and Big Bend blue-stem, $1.02% 
@1.03 bu; hard and red winter, western 
red and northern spring, 99144c@§$1. 

Wheat is workable to the United King- 
dom, but ocean space is fully booked up 
to May. There is no oriental export de- 
mand, 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein, 
$1.32 bu; 13 per cent, $1.29. 


WASHINGTON’S GRAIN IMPORTS 


Washington imported $3,000,000 worth 
of corn in 1923, according to the state 
department of agriculture, and though 
this state holds the record for production 
of oats per acre, yet Washington had to 
ship in $3,000,000 worth of oats raised 
elsewhere. While corn averaged 30c per 
bu under wheat in Chicago, it actually 
sells for $10 per ton more than wheat 
here. 

Western farmers, the report states, an- 
nually ship from other states enormous 
quantities of stock feeds. In addition 
to the wheat products that go into com- 
mercial stock feed, there is a large 
amount of oil cake, either linseed or soy 
bean, and oat products used, and corn. 
The amount of flaxseed raised here is of 
no commercial importance, and soy bean 
culture seems to be .in an experimental 
state. Linseed meal here costs $12 ton 
more than wheat. 


NOTES 


North Pacific ports have shipped 79,- 
350 bbls flour to Atlantic ports by water 
since July 1, 1923, against 83,458 the year 
before. 


The steamship agents who had charge 
of the recent shipment of 60,000 bbls 
flour from Baltimore to Hongkong state 
that the indications are that considerable 
additional Canadian flour, as well as 
wheat, will be exported from Baltimore 
to the Orient. 


Wheat exports from the Pacific North- 
west, July 1, 1923-Jan. 31, 1924: to the 
Orient, 14,455,940 bus, against 3,898,390 
a year ago; to Europe 7,445,975, against 
11,191,795; Mexico 6,660, against none; 
South America 116, against 1,680; Brit- 
ish Columbia 11,450, against 27,580. 


January water shipments of flour to 
domestic ports from Seattle and Tacoma: 
to San Francisco, 58,078 bbls; Los An- 
geles, 43,730; San Diego, 1,800; Boston, 
1,470; Norfolk, 590; Alaska, 13,700. Mill- 
feed shipments: to San Francisco, 850 
tons; Los Angeles, 500; San Diego, 92. 
Hay: to New York, 1,056 bales; Boston, 
502. 


S. Yamamoto, Shanghai manager Mit- 
sui & Co., Ltd., has been in Seattle re- 
cently. After calling on the trade in 
Portland, Spokane and Vancouver, B. C., 
he will go to Minneapolis. His firm is 
one of the principal Shanghai importers 
of wheat and flour. Mr. Yamamoto be- 
lieves that China will soon again be a 
large importer of American flour. 


Pacific northwestern wheat growers 
have made serious complaints as to cer- 
tain federal wheat —— particular] 
as to d for white wheat and grad- 
ing for smut. The federal Department 
of Agriculture has agreed to hold hear- 
ings at various interior and tidewater 

nts to consider these complaints. It 

understood that Lloyd S. Tenny, as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural will represent the gov- 


PORTLAND 

There was the usual volume of local 
business in the flour market last week, 
but no export trade. Inquiries from the 
Orient continued to come in, but the 
prices indicated were unsatisfactory. 
The local market was steady and un- 
changed at $6.05 for the best family 
patents, $6.45 for bakers hard wheat 
and $5.70 for bakers blue-stem patents, 
in straight cars. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

OD saditesses 62,000 50,028 80 
Previous week ..... 62,000 61,134 98 
We BI Ses ees nce 57,000 35,655 62 
Two years ago..... 57,000 30,300 53 
Three years ago.... 48,000 15,246 31 
Four years ago..... 42,600 25,206 59 
Five years ago..... 42,600 37,017 86 


Buying of millfeed continued active, 
with prices steady. Mill-run was selling 
in straight cars at $26 ton, and middlings 
at $38. 

NOTES 

The steamer Lackawanna has _ been 
chartered to load a full cargo of mill- 
feed at Astoria for delivery at San 
Francisco and Oakland. It is under- 
stood an option was given for additional 
trips. 

The Oregon Export Commission 
League, which was started in Umatilla 
County, the principal wheat county of 
the state, now has 2,000 members in the 
county. L. L. Rogers, of Pendleton, has 
been elected president of the county or- 
ganization. 

The Fischer Bros. mill, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, which has been closed since the 
wheat slump in 1920, has been reopened 
by a newly formed company with an 
authorized capitalization of $250,000, un- 
der the active management of August 
Fischer. Reorganization of the company 
was helped considerably by the co-opera- 
tion of Corvallis banks and the Rathje 
interests of Chicago. Frank Rathje be- 
comes a member of the board of direc- 
tors. . 

A feature of the trade last week was 
the eastern demand that developed for 
flour and wheat. Interior mills have sold 
a considerable quantity of flour to go to 
the southern states, and wheat has 
been sold for shipment to Minneapolis, 
Omaha, St. Louis and Kansas City. With 
the export outlook for the remainder of 
the season unsatisfactory, the trade 
hopes that the eastern outlet may be- 
come large enough to take up the north- 
western surplus of milling wheat. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

During the seven days ending Feb. 7, 
the local flour market showed consider- 
able strength in sympathy with the rise 
in eastern wheat prices. However, this 
did not stimulate buying to any consid- 
erable degree. Washington and Montana 
flours were up 15@20c bbl, with north- 
ern pastry quoted at $5.70 and Montana 
top patents at $7.55, carload lots, cotton 
98’s. Montana bakers standards re- 
mained unchanged at $7.30. 

Kansas flours also advanced 1l5c, with 
95 per cent now $7.10 and straights $6.70, 
carload lots, cotton 98’s. First clears 
remained unchanged at $6. 

Following the previous week’s advance 
of 20c bbl in hard winter wheat bakers 
flour, Los Angeles mills advanced the 
other bakers flours 20c. Family flours 
remained unchanged in price. Quota- 
tions, net cash: basis cotton 48’s, family 
patent $6.80 bbl, straight $6.40, first clear 
$5.25; basis 98’s, hard winter wheat bak- 
ers $6.40, blended bakers $6.20, and soft 
winter bakers $6. 

Semolina advanced another 50@75c 
and was quoted at $8.75@9.25. Buyers, 
however, were still holding off, taking 
only for immediate requirements. 

MILLFEED 

With offerings more plentiful, the mill- 
feed market quieted down, although 
green feed was short. Prices, however, 
remained steady at $34@34.50 ton for 
white mill-run and $32.50@33.50 for red. 


GRAIN 
The local wheat market did not re- 
spond to the advances inthe East, owing 
to plentiful offerings. Sonora on Feb. 7 
was $2 per 100 lbs, and bart $2.05@2.10. 
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Barley was holding its level at $1.89 
per 100 lbs for common stuff and $1.99% 
@1.85 for choice. 

The eastern corn market rise did not 








affect local prices, owing to heavy ar 
rivals. However, prices are bound to 
up if eastern prices continue to hold at 
the present level. No. 2 yellow was quot. 
ed at $1.85 per 100 lbs, and No. § at 
$1.80, basis Los Angeles, in bulk. 

Milo was quoted around $2 per 100 
lbs, with little offered. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Carload receipts of flour in Los Ap- 
geles for January totaled 237, an jp. 
crease of 98 over January, 1923, com. 
pared with 234 for December, according 
to figures compiled by the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange. Of these, 101 carloads 
came by water, 68 were intermountain, 
45 eastern and 23 California. For the 
crop year to date, arrivals were 1,616 
cars, compared with 1,279 in 1998, an 
increase of 337. 

Wheat receipts for January totaled 
230 carloads, an increase of 38 over Jan- 
uary, 1923, compared with 165 for De. 
cember; 1 came by water, 97 were inter- 
mountain, 3 eastern and 129 California, 
Crop year to date, 2,299, compared with 
2,200 in 1923, an increase of 99 carloads, 

Barley receipts, 183 carloads, an in- 
crease of 36 over January, 1923, com- 
pared with 151 for December; 28 came 
by water, 7 were eastern and 148 from 
California. Crop year, 1,287, an in- 
crease of 44 over last year. 

Corn receipts, 152 carloads, an increase 
of 16 over January, 1923, compared with 
146 for December; 12 were intermoun- 
tain, 189 eastern, 1 California. Cro 
year, 1,002, a decrease of 122 carloa 
over last year. 

Milo maize, 47 carloads, 1 eastern, 46 
California, an increase of 36 over Janu- 
ary, 1923, compared with 36 for Decem- 
ber. Crop year, 197 carloads, a de- 
crease of 1 from last year. 

Bran receipts, including mill-run, 7% 
carloads, an increase of 38 over Janu- 
ary, 1923, compared with 95 for Decem- 
ber; 19 came by water, 49 were inter- 
mountain, 1 eastern, 6 California. Crop 
year, 667, an increase of 184 over last 
year. 

Shorts, 24 carloads, an increase of 18 
over January, 1923, compared with 8 
for December; 17 came by water, 3 were 
intermountain, 2 eastern, 2 California, 
Crop year, 78, a decrease of 29 from 


last year. 
A, G. Stamm, 


OGDEN 


A decided increase in wheat shipments 
and an enlarged demand for flour were 
notable features of the Ogden market 
for the week ending Feb. 9, one miller 
saying that wheat arrivals resembled a 
heavy September business. Many speci- 
fications for flour deliveries were re- 
ceived, and inquiries for quotations were 
also numerous. 

The wheat market was stronger, the 
basis of prices on Feb. 9 being: No. 1 
dark peal ones $1.20 bu, No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.20, No. 1 hard white $1.12, No. 1 
soft white $1.12, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. Coarser grains 
were quoted on the following basis: No. 
3 yellow corn $1.60 per 100 lbs, No. 2 
white oats $1.70, No. 3 barley $1.55, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

Quotations on flour for southeastern 
markets were on the basis of $6.10 bbl 
for soft wheat patents and $6.35 for 
self-rising, basis 96-lb cotton bags, car 
lots, f.o.b.. lower Mississippi River 
points. The Pacific Coast was in the 
.market for considerable shipments, the 
quotations being: bakers $5.75 bbl, pastry 
$5.50, family — $6, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points. Utah and Idaho d 
was good, the quotations being $5.65 
bbl for family patents and $5.50 for 
bakers flours, basis 48-lb cotton bags, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Demand for bran continued good, the 
Ogden prices being $27 ton for white 
and $25 for red, car lots, f.o.b., Ogdem — 


The California call was strong, ee : 
tions being $83 ton for white and 330 
for red, car lots, f.o.b., California com> — 
mon points. % 
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: NOTES 
George H. Krief, assistant sales mai 
ager Globe Grain & Milling Co. at Of 
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den, is in the Southeast on a business 
trip. 

Operation of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. flour mill in Ogden on a two- 
shift basis was started Feb. 7, the addi- 
tional crew bringing the output to 1,200 
bbls daily. Flour packers were secured 
from Oklahoma City, Kansas City and 
Omaha to fill the added crew. The Sper- 

Flour Co. is operating 24 hours daily, 
and the Hylton Flour Mills practically 
on the same basis. 

Warm weather of the week ending 
Feb. 9 removed the snow covering from 
all wheat fields in the lower valleys of 
Utah and southern Idaho, though dry 
farm areas in mountain districts remain 
covered with snow. Levan ridge farms 
in central Utah are reported by the 
weather bureau as having a good cover- 
ing. Roads in southern Idaho are in 
excellent condition for hauling, though 
muddy in northern Utah. 

W. E. Zouppann. 


GREAT FALLS 

If Montana millers had been compelled 
to depend upon local demand as an out- 
let for their millfeed output this winter, 
they would have been sadly out of luck. 
Fortunately, however, they have been fa- 
vored with a steady call from other terri- 
tory, reaching from coast to coast, and 

rices have held firm. The mild winter 

s practically eliminated local demand 
for feed for stock, except the dairy re- 
quirements, and these are comparatively 
small. 

Indicative of the mildness of the win- 
ter, the first week in February plowing 
and cultivating were in progress all 
through the central portion of the state, 
and farmers reported that the land was 
in good condition. On Feb. 2 there was 
rain, and that caused some of the fields 
where the soil was loose and the draining 
not good to freeze slightly, but plowing 
in such fields was possible during the 
afternoons, 

Milling activity is about normal. Cur- 
rent prices: patent flour $6.25 bbl and 
first clear $4.70 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 
ton, and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. 

NOTES 


Reports of plowing and other field 
work being in progress have been re- 
ceived from Simms, in the Sun River 
valley, Conrad and Valier in Pondera 
County, and from the Judith basin sec- 
tion, all activities being along lines that 
will mean an increased wheat acreage in 
Montana. 

Machinery for making the expansion 
and improvement of the Cascade Milling 
& Elevator Co.’s plant at Cascade is 
arriving, and installation will be pushed 
as rapidly as possible, according to the 
company’s manager, August Schwach- 
heim, who spent last week looking after 
the interests of the company at its Man- 
hattan plant. 

Pondera County harvested a -wheat 
crop of 1,600,000 bus, according to 
Blaine Ferguson, county agent, who has 
just completed his check on the 1923 
crop from elevator reports and other 
sources. He says there will be a sub- 
stantial increase in acreage this year. 
Practically all the wheat planted in this 
county is spring, and much of the land 
is irrigated. 

Beet growers in Montana have been 
advised by the Great Western Sugar Co. 
that the contract for the 1924 crop will 
mean a substantially better basis for 
their crop than the one under which they 
harvested the 1923 crop and which paid 
them $9.08 per ton. The scale under the 
new contract will be a sliding one, based 
on current sugar prices, and it is the 
forecast of the sugar company that it 
will add from 60c to $1.75 ton for the 
growers. . 

While the politicians of Montana gen- 
erally have declared themselves in favor 
of the export corporation plan, there are 
many farmers who have not been con- 
vinced that the mere waving of the po- 
litical wand will bring them any sub- 
stantial relief in wheat prices. They re- 
gard the plan as likely to work out, in 
practice, as a means of leaving the gov- 
ernment with the money advanced to 
mark up to profit and loss, if it ever is 
pat to the test. They recall that the 

ff now operative was heralded as a 
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relief, but that from its inception the 
price tendency was downward, 

The Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has moved its official publication, 
the Montana Wheat Grower, from Bel- 
grade, where it has been published for 
six months, to Lewistown. It is thus 
made a part and parcel of the headquar- 
ters work of the association, the home 
offices being located there. Its chief ef- 
forts have been directed, in recent weeks, 
to stirring up interest in the movement 
before Congress to create an export cor- 
poration. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Conditions in the flour market last 
week were unchanged, with jobbers and 
bakers carrying only moderate stocks 
and still holding to the policy of buying 
for immediate or near-by needs only, 
with less disposition to contract than has 
been shown for years. Mill prices on 
Feb. 7: Dakota fancy patent $7.909@ 
8.15, standard $7.40@7.65, clear $7.20; 
Montana fancy patent $7.25@7.60, stand- 
ard $6.75@7.10, clear $6.65; Kansas 
standard $6.80@7.30, fancy $8.20; Wash- 
ington and Oregon blue-stem patent 
$5.60@5.75, cut-off $5.40@5.50,—cotton 
98’s, delivered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market was unchanged to 
slightly weaker, induced by increased of- 
ferings, particularly from the north. 
Quotations ranged $29@29.50 ton for 
northern standard bran and mill-run. 
Offerings of eastern red bran and mixed 
feed were somewhat more plentiful at 
$29.50@30. Low grade flour was $41 
@42. 

Wheat was steady. Chicken feeders 
continued to buy in volume, as wheat 
was relatively much cheaper than any 
other poultry grains, and interior mills 
took on considerable. .Millers and grain 
dealers on Feb. 7 were bidding $1.75@ 
1.80 per 100 lbs, sacked, delivered, San 
Francisco, for No. 1 California hard 
white wheat, basis federal grade. 

Barley was rather inactive, although 
at the beginning of the week several 
large lots went to exporters at good 
figures, 


NOTES 
John Noyes, grain broker, Portland, is 
in San Francisco on his way home from 
Honolulu. 
W. Arthur, of Ogden, Utah, who rep- 
resents the Hylton Flour Mills, was in 
San Francisco last week. 


A. G. Morietz, who formerly controlled 
many wes elevators in Minnesota, is 
in San Francisco with Mrs. Morietz, and 
intends to spend the winter in California. 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture reports that the amount of rain 
which occurred at the end of January 
more nearly approached the January nor- 
mal in the upper Sacramento valley than 
in any other part of the state. Barley, 
wheat and oats that were up responded 
promptly, and barley that had been sown 
in dry ground germinated. The rain was 
sufficient for present needs, and per- 
mitted the long delayed plowing and 
seeding of barley to proceed. Rain con- 
tinued last week, and farmers were jubi- 
lant. 





FLOUR QUALITY PROOF 

Solving a conflict in evidence concern- 
ing the quality of flour delivered under 
a contract of sale was the task pre- 
sented to the Michigan supreme court 
in the case of Bay State Milling Co. vs. 
Szucs, 196 N.W. 355. . The court held 
that a lower court had erred in instruct- 
ing the jury as to the effect of an offi- 
cial inspection, and further held that the 
burden of proving that the flour was un- 
fit was on the buyer, under the particu- 
lar circumstances of the case. 

Defendant receipted for the flour as 
being in “good condition,” but later re- 
fused to pay for it. Trial of the mill’s 
suit to recover the price ended in judg- 
ment for defendant, but this was re- 
versed and a new trial ordered on the 
mill appealing. 

It appeared that one Hill, a board of 
health inspector in Detroit, the place 
where the flour was delivered for use in 
defendant’s bakery, inspected the flour 
and had it analyzed and found it to be 
all right, but the trial judge refused to 
admit the testimony. Disposing of the 


case, the supreme court said: 


“Objections to the report of analysis 
of the flour from Chicago and an at- 
tempt to show plaintiff received an ap- 
proval, or O. K., of the flour from the 
board of health were sustained. 

“It is fairly inferable, and had not 
objection to that inquiry been per- 
emptorily sustained it could perhaps 
have been more fully shown, that the so- 
called O. K. was given plaintiff by Hill, 
of the health bureau, who in fact so 
stated in effect. He promptly acted in 
the matter officially on defendant’s com- 
plaint, went to defendant’s shop, re- 
tained the flour during investigation as 
he described, had a sample analyzed, 
made a practical test by baking bread 
with it; says he had direct charge of 
settling this complaint from the time it 
was made until it was entirely straight- 
ened out; that the flour measured up 
to the market standard; made ‘good, 
marketable, eatable bread; he found 
nothing wrong with it? and it ‘was re- 
leased.’ He acted officially and was the 
only disinterested witness. At best the 
instruction complained of tended to 
prejudicially mislead and was, we think, 
reflected in the verdict. 

“Defendant was furnished the brand 
of flour he ordered. He receipted for it 
when delivered as received in good con- 
dition, used up about half of it, and 
made no complaint until the bills for it 
were past due. Title to the flour had 
then passed to him. He refused to pay 
for it, and when sued his only ground 
of defense was the special affirmative 
one, in avoidance, that it would not 
make good bread and was unfit for use. 
Upon the trial, plaintiff proved a prima 
facie case and rested. Defendant only 
sought to meet this by proof of his spe- 
cial defense, and plaintiff introduced tes- 
timony in rebuttal to meet that issue. 
The court erroneously charged the jury 
in effect that the burden of proof rested 
upon plaintiff throughout the trial.” 

A. L, H. Srreet. 


SLIPPERY PLATFORMS 

A miller may be held liable in dam- 
ages for injury sustained by an employee 
through slipping on a platform negli- 
gently permitted to remain in a slippery 
condition, through accumulation of flour 
dust, etc., and action of the elements. 
It was so decided by the St, Louis court 
of appeals in the case of Mueller vs. 
Ralston Purina Co., 254 S.W. 720. Plain- 
tiff sustained injuries through slipping 
while shoving a truck loaded with chick- 
en feed along a loading platform. Melt- 
ing snow, ice, flour dust, oom dust, etc., 
produced the condition. Affirming judg- 
ment in favor of plaintiff, the court de- 
cided the following propositions of law: 

An employer is bound to use reason- 
able care to provide his workers with 
reasonably safe places in which to work 
and reasonably safe appliances. Respon- 
sibility for breach of this duty cannot be 
avoided by delegating performance of 
the duty to a third person, such as a 
foreman or superintendent. 

An employee does not assume, as an 
incident of his employment, risks of in- 
jury arising from negligence of the em- 
ployer. 

If the slippery condition which resulted 
in plaintiff’s injury was due to defendant 
employer’s negligence, plaintiff was not 
debarred from recovering damages, on a 
theory of contributory negligence in re- 
maining at work in a dangerous place, 
unless the danger was so obvious that 
no reasonably prudent person would 
have encountered it. 

The sum of $5,750 was not an exces- 
sive award of damages, in view of the 
facts that plaintiff was only 34 years old 
and sustained impairment of his earning 
capacity on account of the accident, in- 
juries to elbow and shoulder causing 
traumatic neuritis. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








CORN SILOS FOR QUEENSLAND 

An order for the building-and com- 
plete equipment of three corn silos to be 
erected on the Atherton  tableland, 
Queensland, Australia, has been given to 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Manchester, Eng., 
according to Milling, Liverpool. 

These silos are to provide storage for 
corn grown on the numerous farms in 
the area, and are to be erected at Ather- 
ton, Tolga and Kairi. These places have 
been selected as being the most suitable 
from the point of view of transport, and, 
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by the provision of these silos, farmers 
will be enabled to store their corn under 
the best possible conditions instead of 
having to keep grain often for many 
months in barns or lean-tos, where it is 
liable to serious damage from damp and 
weevils. 

Each silo will consist of four re-en- 
forced concrete circular tanks, 25 feet in 
diameter and 70 feet high, with a total 
storage capacity in the three silos of 
8,000 tons of corn. 

In the case of the Atherton silo, the 
interspace between the four tanks will 
also be utilized for storage purposes, but 
in the case of Tolga and Kairi this space 
will be used to house the main intake 
elevator. 

All the tanks will be gastight, so that 
the corn can be fumigated to destroy 
weevil. 

The grain will arrive at the silos in 
farmers’ carts, in bulk, and at each silo 
the intake elevator will have a capacity 
of 15 tons per hour. 

At Atherton, grain brought to the 
silo will be tipped into a receiving hop- 
per, cleaned on a warehouse separator, 
and elevated to the top of the tanks and 
delivered by spouts to the bins. These 
spouts will be operated from the ground 
floor of the silo by means of a rope 
shifting device. 





PACIFIC COAST MILL FIRES 

Seatriz, Wasu.—The 100-bbl plant 
of the Palouse (Wash.) Milling Co. 
has been totally destroyed by fire. In- 
surance on mill and equipment was $18,- 
000, and on stock $2,500. The Madras 
(Oregon) Flour Mills, a plant of 75 bbls 
capacity, was also totally destroyed i 
fire recently. No insurance was carried. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
1923— 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
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ne Oe eer ee 20,116 5,264,199 
SEN 0 dared odo os baee 19,383 2,833,673 
Eee 13,595 1,234,400 
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OPT Tere et 18,191 1,835,516 
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February 4,403,712 
January 4,504,856 
1920— 
December ............ 226,798 11,236,112 
i ee 201,667 9,522,578 
CON 5 4s cy 006d o tanh 168,327 9,802,149 
September ............ 14,556 1,842,397 
BUBGRE. oc siegccivcsess 17,871 364,827 
Pas bane tad’ «hate 26,397 100,334 
MR: i. chach pan kanvens t 39,283 283,010 
BEE as.5 bike a bscg MART 20,940 474,891 
EP erersecnges 22,037 227,284 
SERMON 6.4.6. 00sec cine 11,539 665,154 
EOP eee ee 27,362 534,692 
ROR SIA ES re 29,011 766,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 
» RA ee 429,420 18,012,540 
oe . reer es 619,105 14,465,509 
iS Ee aes 1,420,884 51,004,024 
SPP eee 59,056 4,779,764 
oO Peper 38,040 11,121,000 
vo ES err 675,096 28,177,000 
BRNOPET . Woks4's oscle 174,704 24,138,000 
JS Sarre 329,905 5,703,000 
S| a eee 64,200 26,000 
BOBS AIGa 05's os cass aw 89,911 1,979,000 
Pe Re 107,558 798,000 
Totals, calendar years— 
WEEiwocduccchtupracws 268,031 19,501,706 
REN Pd dais cd oe ReE we 694,089 22,642,709 
| SRP eer re 965,954 23,286,024 
ln otis 045 Séitkew ek ae 800,788 35,808,656 
BOR cccctv ies Fivvven 16,6 7,910,000 
1) Sere. 0 vesr 167,124 17,036,000 
BOS é0 0020-9 0:v6n.~0, shee 642,4 33,583,000 
oT Serer: 185,000 8,572,000 
BORG. 0.65 iis. vambowes 244,000 4,052,000 
9OB6... cis pene veseaed 79,000 1,714,000 
WOLD. 0 cv ees vsdivccssvs 85,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
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MILLERS HOLD CONFERENCE 


Wisconsin Meeting, in Spite of Hampering 
Weather, Proves of Great Benefit 
to Those Attending 


Mitwavxer, W1s.—While the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association, scheduled to be held in 
Milwaukee on Tuesday, Feb. 5, failed in 
part of its intended accomplishments, 
owing to the tremendous difficulties im- 

sed upon railroad travel by the worst 
Piizzard in years in this locality, never- 
theless a great deal of good resulted 
from the more or less informal confer- 
ences, spread over two days, in which 
leading rye millers of Minnesota, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin participated. 

A snowfall which averaged 20 inches in 
Milwaukee, and which was subjected to 
a gale that at times reached cyclonic in- 
tensity, marooned most of the members 
of the Wisconsin association. President 
E. O. Wright, of the Wisconsin Milling 
Co., Menomonie, and Secretary William 
J. Grover, of the New Richmond Roller 
Mills, did not reach Milwaukee until the 
morning of Feb. 6. Vice President 
George W. Moody, of the Weyauwega 
Milling Co., after several starts, was 
obliged to return to Weyauwega when 
likelihood of his reaching Milwaukee in 
time for the meeting vanished. 

Only a handful were present when the 
time of the initial session arrived on Feb. 
5, and this number included several Min- 
nesota millers who were successful in 
defying the storm. They had come on 
the invitation of the Wisconsin millers 
to resume the profitable discussion of the 
rye flour-problem which was undertaken 
jointly by Minnesota and Wisconsin rye 
millers at a conference held in Minne- 
apolis several weeks before, a meeting 
which initiated a decisive movement 
among the principal rye millers of the 
main rye producing territory of the 
United States to attempt solution of im- 
portant problems affecting the future 
welfare of this industry. 

Following a luncheon tendered by the 
officers of the Milwaukee Bag Co., it was 
decided to postpone the formal session 
of the Wisconsin association, awaiting 
the arrival of its officers and more mem- 
bers, and enter into an informal discus- 
sion of rye flour. At 4 p.m. a recess 
was taken to enable, visiting millers to 
transact local business. Meanwhile a 
number of other millers arrived in Mil- 
waukee on belated trains, and all were 

ests of the Wisconsin association at a 
inner, following which the rye flour dis- 
cussion was resumed and continued until 
a late hour, with the decision of visitors 
to remain over until Wednesday in view 
of the possibility of a larger attendance. 

While the principal officers did arrive, 
it was Poul § that hardly enough Wis- 
consin associaticn members from distant 
points were present to make it possible 
to transact annual meeting business. Re- 

from members in distant cities 
revealed the vega A of traffic condi- 
tions, and it was decided to postpone the 
annual convention, subject to call. 

Late comers from Minnesota, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, all interested particular- 
ly in the rye flour industry, joined the 
conference, and two sessions were held, 
morning and afternoon, to acquaint them 
with the discussions of the previous day 
and enable them to contribute sugges- 
tions and ideas. As in the case of the 
previous sessions, these were executive in 
character. It was stated, however, that 
the discussions touched upon the estab- 
lishment of a better and simpler basis 
a age rye flour, eliminating a multi- 
p o 
more 





ity ades, and thus promote a 
orderly manner of merchandising 
for the benefit of seller as 

well as buyer and consumer. 

E. S. Wagner, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, was present at all sessions, 
inasmuch as A, P. Husband, national sec- 
could not come to Milwaukee be- 
cause of the urgent necessity of his pres- 
ence at Washington. The Federation of- 
‘has brought much help to 
association, but to the con- 
tye flour held in the past, 
was able to be of ma- 
ce at the Milwaukee meet- 
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consumption by campaigns and other in- 
fluences, the rye millers are beginning at 
the very bottom in their effort to estab- 
lish the industry on a firmer and better 
foundation. It has been found that basic 
costs have not had the full share of at- 
tention they deserve, from either large 
or small mills, and this, together with the 
multiplicity of grades, has caused con- 
fusion and encouraged uneconomical 
merchandising. When such. faults as 
these have been eliminated or minimized 
in their importance, it is believed that 
an effort will be undertaken to increase 
the general consumption of rye flour by 
making true rye bread more popular as 
an article of daily diet. 

This also will include a campaign of 
education among bakers to enable them 
to bake a true rye loaf, the production 
of which seems to be largely a lost art 
with the passing of the old school of bak- 
ers who, as a rule, learned and pursued 
the trade in Europe before emigrating 
to America. The newer generation, it is 
found, no longer possesses the knack of 
making real rye bread, probably through 
no particular fault of their own, but 
because of the tendency to meet the de- 
mand for a white loaf, which has neither 
the healthful properties, dietetic worth, 
the taste nor appearance of old-fashioned 
true rye bread, in consequence of which 
it has lost caste. 

With present day rye bread selling at 
approximately the same price as wheat 
bread, due to the relatively higher cost 
of production acting to overbalance the 
cheapness of rye flour compared with 
wheat flour, the popular choice has been 
the wheat loaf, to the detriment of rye 
bread. 

A. J. Oberg, of the King Midas Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, consented -to con- 
tinue as chairman of the joint committee 
of rye millers which is analyzing prob- 
lems for the consideration of the con- 
ferences. 

At the concluding session, Wednesday 
afternoon, it was tentatively decided that 
the next. rye flour conference be held in 
Chicago on the day before the opening 
of the Millers’ National Federation meet- 
ing in April. In case the officers of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association find 
favor among members in the plan to hold 
the postponed annual session in Milwau- 
kee at the same time, the rye conference 
doubtless will be held in conjunction 
with it. The millers attending the asso- 
ciation convention and rye conference in 
Milwaukee will then journey to Chicago 
in a body to attend the Federation meet- 
ing on the following day. 

Present throughout the Milwaukee ses- 
sions on Feb. 5-6, or part of the time, 
were E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling 
Co., Menomonie; William J. Grover, New 
Richmond Roller Mills; Kenneth L. 
Burns and Sidney C. Northrop, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown; A. C. Madsen, 
Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids. 
From Minnesota: T. J. Brown and T. 
C. Roberts, Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis; A. J. Oberg, King Midas Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; G. W. Haynes, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; Charles 
T. Olson, Minneapolis Milling Co; Frank 
J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona; 
Foster Fisher, New Ulm Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm; William Sutherland, Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth. From 
Michigan: A. C. Hoffman, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe. Others in attendance 
included E. S. Wagner, Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago; A. S. Purves, Chi- 
cago, and L, E. Meyer, Milwaukee, The 
Northwestern Miller; Fred Colquhoun, 
The Modern Miller, Chicago; Charles W. 
Wright, Flour and Feed, Milwaukee; 
Charles R. Decker and Harry F. Hunter, 
Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwaukee; John 
E. Bacon, The American Miller, Chicago. 

L, E. Meyer. 





CANADA AND THE WATERWAY 

Wasuincton, D. C—The Canadian 
government is ready to act at once on 
certain proposals of the International 
Joint Commission for the improvement 
of the St. Lawrence deeper waterway be- 
tween Montreal and Lake Ontario to 
make it possible for oceangoing shipping 
to enter the Great Lakes. Canada’s 
readiness to proceed is contained in a 
note sent to the State department 
through the British embassy here. 

The government at Ottawa said that 
it desired to give further consideration 
to some of the suggestions made by 


Secretary Hughes to Ambassador Geddes 
in a note transmitted in May, 1922, but 
that it was ready to appoint additional 
engineers to enlarge the joint engineer- 
ing board and undertake the preparation 
of a final report covering the “engineer- 
ing features of the whole project, in- 
cluding its cost.” 
Cuartes C, Hart. 


MILLING IN AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Statistics Indicate a Total of 
183 Flour Mills, Whose Output in 1921-22 
Was Approximately 10,000,000 Bbis 








ME.LBourNE, Vicror1a.—The common- 
wealth statistician has made | available 
some interesting and instructive figures 
relating to the flour, corn flour, oatmeal 
and other mills of the kind in Australia 
for 1921-22, the latest date to which it 
has been possible to carry the returns. 

At that time—and, so far as can be 
ascertained, the position has not altered 
materially in the interim—there were 62 
flour mills in New South Wales, 45 in 
Victoria, 11 in Queensland, 39 in South 
Australia, 17 in Western Australia and 
nine in Tasmania, making a total of 183. 
Of corn flour and oatmeal mills there 
were 13 in New South Wales, 40 in Vic- 
toria and two in Tasmania, an aggregate 
of 55. 

Fifteen of the flour mills employed 
fewer than four hands, nine employed 
four, 52 from five to 10, 50 from 10 to 
20, 47 from 21 to 50, seven from 51 to 
100, and three 101 or more. The total 
number of hands engaged was 3,480. In 
the corn flour and oatmeal mills 1,131 
hands were employed. 

Salaries and wages totaled £768,891 in 
respect of flour mills, and £170,061 in 
relation to corn flour and oatmeal mills. 
Taking the several individual states of 
the commonwealth, the salaries and 
wages were distributed as follows: New 
South Wales, £272,647; Victoria, £228,- 
195; Queensland, £66,923; South Aus- 
tralia, £109,093; Western Australia, 
£68,552; Tasmania, £23,481. In the case 
of the corn flour and oatmeal mills the 
distribution was on the following basis: 
New South Wales, £60,422; Victoria, 
£108,821; Tasmania, £818. ' 

The total value of the output of the 
flour mills in all the states was £17,634,- 
109. The value of the materials used 
was £15,308,378, and the value added in 
the process of manufacture was £2,325,- 
731. Fuel used cost £158,103. The out- 
put per employee was equivalent to £5,- 
064, and the added value per employee 
£668. The salaries and wages per em- 
ployee worked out at £228, and the ratio 
per cent of salaries and wages to added 
value was 33.06. 

So far as the corn flour and oatmeal 
mills were concerned, the value of the 
output was £1,490,002, the value of the 
materials used £1,051,355, the value add- 
ed by the process of manufacture £438,- 
647, and the ratio per cent of salaries 
and wages to added value 38.77. 

The number of flour mills using ma- 
chinery worked by steam, gas, oil, elec- 
tricity or water was 180. The actual 
horsepower of the steam engines was 
9,974; that of the gas engines, 4,386; that 
of the oil engines, 145; that of electric- 
ity, 4,552; and that of water, 13. Of 
the corn flour and oatmeal mills 53 used 
machinery worked by steam, gas, oil, 
electricity or water, and the actual 
horsepower of the engines used was as 
follows: steam, 758; gas, 193; oil, 36; 
electricity, 1,354. 

The approximate value of the land and 
the buildings utilized for flour manufac- 
turing was £1,219,533, and for corn 
flour and oatmeal £391,040. The ap- 
proximate value of the plants and ma- 
chinery was £1,535,933 in respect to flour 
milling, and £290,680 for corn flour and 
oatmeal production. Taking the various 
states the approximate values of the 
land and buildings on the one hand, and 
the plant and machinery on the other, in 
the case of flour milling, were as fol- 
lows: New South Wales, £568,959 and 
£714,796, respectively; Victoria, £249,- 
295 and £360,540; Queensland (includ- 
ing corn flour and oatmeal), £83,259 and 
£104,137; South Australia (includin 
corn flour and oatmeal), £151,185 an 
£201,159; Western Australia, £141,885 
and £126,526; Tasmania, £24,950 and 
£28,775. 
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Taking the flour mills only, the 
tities of wheat ground, the quantities g 
flour produced and the values of the 
products turned out, in the 5 
states, were: New South Wales, 16,099. 
143 bus, 336,572 tons and £5,159,752; Vig. 
toria, 14,697,287 bus, 308,532 tons, 
985,549; Queensland, 2,652,580 bus, 
694 tons, £1,098,268; South Aust 
5,196,323 bus, 82,148 tons, £1,576,475; 
Western Australia, 3,857,504 bus, 82,148 
tons, £1,542,872; Tasmania, 1,007,j4g 
bus, 20,613 tons, £372,869. Grand tp. 
tals, 43,430,967 bus, 911,452 tons, £14, 
735,785. 

Cuartes J. MATruews, 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 12, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





co From—————_ 
Phila-Hamp. 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 39.99 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 26.99 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 36.99 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 28.69 
Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 39.99 
Bristol ...... 22.00 .... .... 33.00 sia 
Cardiff ...... 22.00 o ecoe 33.00 
er 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 wi 
Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 Per 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
i ree 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dublin ....... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 aie 
Dundee ...... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.09 
Glasgow .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 . 99.99 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 Fl a 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Malimé ...... 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 Stee 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.09 
Bordeaux ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 oe 
a eee 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 


SOE wae BOD vee -6es'. KOT Pas 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 cous 


. pre 22.00 22.00 22.00 
BO 44¢0-c008 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 vee 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 29.09 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 32.69 
Londonderry.. 23.00 23.00 ‘ 


Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
POEEEE: «io BEE cece. 2060 evhe dots 
Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Se 2s. GE caus eéce: eenl wave 
Southampton.. 22.00 


Danzig ...... 26.00 |... 26.00 26.00 
Pirseus ....:. 27.50 ae eer 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 1,649 193 41 26 
Soo 1,228 64 56 
Grain Growers .. 2,470 208 11 von 
9 Ss eee 4,826 214 51 83 
Northland ...... 5,951 978 250 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 425 368 eeu es 
Cam, Gov't .oeses 1,897 298 139 328 
Sask, Co-op. No. 1 5,264 388 34 92 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 6,411 452 46 109 
Private elevators. 20,000 1,451 160 99 

Wee Sasveece 50,120 4,614 788 787 
Year ago ....... 26,186 3,977 2,654 431 
Receipts ........ 1,397 226 211 13 
Rail shipments... 496 216 81 28 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... il Noe. IC W.. ime 
No. 1 northern.10,439 No. 2C. W...... 1,677 





No. 2 northern. .8,596 
No. 3 northern..6,831 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
Dee. @ age acesse's 1,801 1 feed ....:scm 169 
No. 4 special... 7 3 feed .......s0 ae 
Bs So xbsiden os 4 397 Special bin ..... 48 
No, 6 special 74 Others ......:a 98 
ek re 119 Private ......i% 1,461 
No. 6 special 48 —— 
Fee 162 Total .....sa 4,614 
Durum 295 
Special bin ..... 95 
7 Bee 1,087 
Private ....... 20,000 

wees wie ees 50,120 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Feb. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bry 
Baltimore .. 612 382 98 81 5 
‘ Boston ..... 2 ey 31 3 ate 
Buffalo ..... 4,444 105 1,242 1,283 29 
Afloat ....2,125 oa os: | Ae 346 
Chicago ...15,974 2,336 3,325 1,428 $10 
Detroit ..... 44 37 81 17 oer 
Duluth ..... 5,739 1,082 1,562 6,616 
Galveston ... 485 aoe oes 42 
Indianapolis. 526 328 313 5 


Kan. City. .12,049 880 969 183 
Milwaukee... 322 178 1,620 520 
Minneap’lis 15,947 683 4,791 7,570 
N. Orleans.. 159 
New York... 538 50 510 298 
Omaha ..... 3,154 917 1,121 342 
Peoria ...... 57 4 206 oak 
Philadelphia. 488 431 119 81 
Sioux City .. 216 812 454 30 
St. Joseph... 776 833 173 13 
St. Louis....1,359 804 469 18 
Toledo ..... 1,542 93 328 41 

Afloat .... 304 eee soe ose 


ag.setiis 
— oe Ss 




















Totals ...67,162 9,379 17,539 19,874 
Last year ..46,776 21,658 30,861 11,710 
Increases: Corn, 420,000 bus. Decred 
Wheat, 1,120,000 bus; oats, 441,000; & 
88,000, se 
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A JEWEL WORTH KEEPING 
A man who claims to be the agent at 
a central New York state point for a 
large spring wheat mill, writes to a Min- 
neapolis company, as follows: 
“Dear Sir 
Gentleman 
Has i ben and now a travel sale 
man fur the milling Co. 
through the Buffalo offic but things has 
be come so unplesent that I am ready 
for shift. goods what makes truble. 
if you would advise me who your state 
t is ] would p be pleas to get in 
correspoend with him for north new 
york salman. if you grind hard spring 
wheat my trade is bakery lots of hole- 
sale Grocery also a nice mix car trade. 
lots of mix Feeds. 
be pleas to here from you 
Your Very Turly 


Keep this letter 
(on the Quit. ) 
if you pleas 


Don road for about four for thes 


people.” 
Here is your opportunity. Don’t all 
speak at once. i 
A BRAN MASH 


There once was a man 
Named Branny McCann 

Who white bread didn’t like— 
He preferred to eat bran. 


He ate so much bran 

It went to his head, 

And fierce were the things 
He said of white bread. 


He wrote for the Globe 
Until it was sold 

To astute Frank Munsey 
For large gobs of gold. 


Then he wrote for the Mail; 
And Munsey’s bought that! 
Where will poor Branny 
Now hang up his hat? 
Quack. 
* * 
“My dear fellow,” said the doctor, 
avely, “your rheumatism, as you call 
it, but which is really osteoarthritis, is 
caused by defective teeth; science has 
proved that fact. Now, let me see your 
teeth.” 
“All right, doc,” murmured his patient, 
wearily, “hold out your hand.” 
—Dry Goods Economist. 
. 


The old-fashioned man who used to 
encourage the laggard fire with kerosene 
and hunt the gas leak with lighted 
matches has a son who would just as 
soon as not sample moonshine. 

—Minneapolis Journal. 
* 


“Hallo! Where are you walking in 
such:a hurry?” 

“Fellow just stolen my car, and went 
down this way.” 

“But surely you don’t expect to over- 
take him on foot?” 

“Rather! He forgot to take the repair 
kit with him. I know that car.” 


—Weekly Telegraph (London). 
* * 


ABSENT TREATMENT 

A contributor to the Conning Tower 
has entered the following for first prize 

in the rabid fan contest: 
© management of a theatre in San 
—. had installed an electric score 
. cover the world series games 
between the Giants and White Sos sev- 
eral years ago. The audience was, of 
course, violently pro-Giant, and the 
game Tun until the ninth inning 
with the Chicago team one run ahead. 
The New Yorkers came to bat, got two 
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men on base and put in a pinch hitter. 
The electric score board was busy flash- 
ing the colored lights—a white one for 
a ball, and a red light for a strike. The 
excitement was intense; a red light, two 
white lights, a red light, another white 
light. A tense silence filled the house 
and then another red light. 

“The house was inarticulate, all except 
one man in the balcony. 

“Strike, Hell? he shrilled, ‘that ball 
was two feet outside the home plate!” 
. + 
Colored Laundress: “My sister and 
me, ma’am, we ain’t no mo’ alike dan if 
we wasn’t us. She’s just as different as 

I be, only, o’ course, de othah way.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* ~ 

A system of identifying dogs by nose 
prints is being started in Paris. Our 
plan is to whistle. If the animal takes 
no notice, we know he is ours. 

—The London Humorist. 
* * 

Hubby: “I see that Stoneham, who 
died the other day, left his wife half 
a million. How would you like to be 
his widow?” 

Wifey: “Now, you 
rather be yours, dear.” 

~-Western Christian Advocate. 


know I would 





Special Noti 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








A LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL, MAK- 
ing quality flour, has an opening for a 
high grade salesman for Michigan; must 
have following among the trade; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 1755, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED 
THREE OR FOUR FLOUR 
SALESMEN 


The men we want are more than 
likely employed at present, possibly 
with some good mill. They are real 
producers. They don’t THINK they 
can sell flour but they KNOW they 
can and are proving it. They are 
getting a good salary, but believe. 
they are worth more and base their 
belief on the amount of business 
produced, Tell us in detail about 
yourself, your sales record, remu- 
neration wanted, and in what ter- 
ritory you can produce the most 
business. 
The Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


One of the largest interior mills in 
the Northwest, grinding both spring 
and durum wheats, has an opening 
for a real salesman in eastern Penn- 
sylvania territory; attractive propo- 
sition for man who has following 
and can produce results. 

Could use a capable man in south- 
ern Illinois territory. 


Would also consider brokerage 
connections in various markets on 
semolinas. : 


Address 1726, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN—WE ARE IN NEED OF TWO 
experienced flour salesmen capable of pro- 
ducing results, one to cover southern Ohio 
and West Virginia and one for Virginia 
and a part of North Carolina; all brands 
are established in this territory and we 
are enjoying a nice volume at this time; 
none other than real salesmen capable of 
developing this territory further need ap- 
ply; state age and experience in first let- 
ter. Address 1757, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS ENGINEER; 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; 


middle aged, single; will go anywhere. H. 
Backerman, Herman, Minn, 

EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS TO 
represent Minnesota or Kansas mill in 
Iowa territory. Address 1746, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with good mill in Maryland 
or Pennsylvania territory; can furnish 
good reference. Address 1722, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CHEMIST; NOW EMPLOYED; NINE 
years’ experience, and can furnish refer- 
ences as to ability; college graduate; can 
handle baker problem. Address 1743, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN SPRING OR WIN- 
ter wheat mill, married, reliable refer- 
ences; desire permanent position in mill 
of 250 bbis or larger; can come promptly. 
Address 1710, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY OFFICE AND SALES EXECUTIVE 
with country mill making quality flours, 
or as branch manager or assistant sales 
manager in larger mill; location imma- 
terial. Address 1711, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 
plant of 1,000 bbls or more wanted by 
industrial engineer who has had 16 years’ 
milling experience in hard and soft wheat; 
will give references. Address 1748, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATOR ON BREAD 
and rolls, acquainted with bakers in 18 
states, where I demonstrated for a large 
company; want to get with a flour mill; 
reference from last place. Address 1730, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN AND 
baking demonstrator wishes to correspond 
with mill desiring such; qualified to work 
out bakery problems; can locate any- 
where; will work either as salesman or 
demonstrator. Address 1741, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED AND ENERGETIC 
young man seeking position as grain ele- 
vator manager, who has 13 years of ex- 
perience with grain, flour, feed, hay and 
seed line; well familiarized with the mix- 
ing of dairy and chicken feeds; good ref- 
erence, and willing to work. Address 1740, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbls capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish 





references and come at once. Address 
1717, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST, 30 YEARS OF AGE, 
with seven years’ laboratory and sales ex- 
perience in the Northwest, desires em- 
ployment with the sales department of a 
reliable milling company or brokerage 
firm. Address 1752, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY—MAN WHO 
has had extensive experience selling flour 
ind with established trade in Pennsyl- 
vania will be giad to hear from mills 
looking for a high class salesman. Wm. 
Cartwright, P. O. Box 1680, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
POSITION WANTED, NEW ENGLAND 
and New York state, by salesman of long 
flour selling experience; familiar with 
every angle of the flour and millfeed busi- 
ness from small sack to trainload; well 
qualified for position’ as submanager if 
such is open; efficient, strong on detail, 
safe business methods, good personality 
and no time for anything but business 
getting; thorough acquaintance with all 
car buying bakers, flour jobbers, and 
mixed car buyers in territory; exceptional 
references from recent and past employers, 
and from many important flour buyers. 
Address 1750, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ONE OF NEW YORK STATE'S 
most modern Nordyke & Marmon 100-bbl 
mills; small additional outlay would dou- 
ble capacity; good location; transit privi- 
leges available; elevator capacity 15,000 
bus; priced below appraised value with 
attractive terms. Address 1733, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 

BANKRUPT ESTATE 
Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,500 
bbls grinding capacity in two units, 
equipped for hard and soft wheat 
and blending plant of 2,500 bbls ca- 
pacity. Terra cotta storage tanks 
450,000 bus. About four acres land 
with a 425-ft frontage on West 
Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities for 
18 cars. Plant known as “Mill- 
bourne Mills,” founded in 1757; re- 
constructed several times and con- 
tains all modern machinery in good 
physical condition. Plant is steam 
driven and has water rights on con- 
stantly flowing stream. Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points in 
the East from Maine to Florida. 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for 50 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS. & WILSON CO., 
63d and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—ELEVATOR, 35,000 BUS CA- 


pacity, 100-bbi flour mill, warehouse and 
office at Miles City, Mont., on C., M. & 
St. P. Ry; mill is fully equipped with Wolf 
machinery and now operating; buildings 
are five years old and in excellent shape; 
must be sold; price $40,000. W. N. Reilley, 
care First National Bank, Miles City, 
Mont. 


FOR SALE 


A 75-bbl flour mill located in Frank- 
lin County, Ohio, about 12 miles 
from Columbus. If interested write 
The Gem City. Life Insurance Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 500 TO 1,000 
bbls, by miller with long experience in 
hard or soft wheat mills; results guar- 
anteed; can handle man and keep mill in 
best of repair; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address 1715, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AM SEEKING A POSITION AS MAN- 
ager of northwestern mill of about 600 
bbls capacity on a percentage basis; or 
would take a smaller mill, put in my ex- 
perience and furnish the labor egainst mill 
and capital on a 650-50 basis. Address 
1729, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT: HAVING 
had years of experience in successfully 
operating mills of large capacity grinding 
all. varieties of wheat and other cereals, 
is seeking connection with substantial 
company where this experience may be 
used to advantage. W. D. McLean, 1161 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis. Main 





Lal 








BY A HIGH GRADE SUPERINTENDENT- 
head miller; has lifetime experience in 
milling hard and soft wheat; understands 
remodeling and fixing up any size mill so 
as to get the very best results; I am fully 
and thoroughly conversant with all mod- 
ern milling; married; 48 years of age; 
can furnish the very best of recommenda- 
tions. Address 1731, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 
of export department with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in the West 
Indies for an American mill desires to 
make a change; enjoy clientele and friend- 
ship of leading Latin American flour im- 
porters; can absolutely produce results 
and furnish unquestionable references as 
to ability and character; American, sin- 
gle, speaking Spanish fluently. Address 
“Qualified,” care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 


FOR SALE—NEW STEEL CONCRETE 


fireproof mill building and grain tanks; 
equipped with new Nordyke & Marmon 
machinery; capacity 400 bbls; own water- 
power, siding, old mill buildings, real 
estate; established 1850; forced into re- 
ceivership for lack of working capital. 
. H. Quackenbush, Trustee, Jas. Frazee 
Milling Corp., Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





CANADIAN MILL FOR SALE—WATER- 


power flour mill, 150 bbls capacity, on 
main line of railway with private siding; 
will sell, rent or make a workable propo- 
sition with a capable man or men who 
can command sufficient ready money; this 
is perhaps the best located and most eco- 
nomically operated small mill in Ontario; 
ample power to increase capacity; every- 
thing is in a fine state of repair and 
running 24 hours daily. Box 100, care 
Northwestern Miller, 1001 Lumsden Build- 
ing, Toronto, Ont. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








GRINDER FOR SALE 


No. 6 Gruendler grinder, direct con- 
nected with 100 h-p motor, with 
dust collecting system. Write 


The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 
Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 
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Self-Rising Flour FLOUR 
Best Made With BARRELS 
Vy IC TOR WHY MAKE YOUR OWN? 


The amount of flour sold in wood has be. 

come so smal! that it is hardly worth while 

for mills to maintain cooper shops. The 
money and space can be used to better 


advantage. 


Victor C hem ical Works Why Not Buy Barrels Ready Made? 


4 We operate 51 shops making barrels, so 
CHICAGO St. Louis loc cated oa to give P SHOMPT SERVIC JE and 


~ . . Tew Y 
Canadian Milling Property et ae WSRTV EEA al tls in contra an 
Have you seen our SPECIAL SIFTLESS 


BARREL made with ton, ued and frocved: 
t IS siftless and 


staves and steel hoops? 
For Sale water proof. Send for sample. 
Riverside Code fivh Venter 
The trustee of the property of Canadian Cereal see = _ Per Copy, 028.58 The Sandusky Cooperage 


Discount for quantities & Lumber Co., 


and Flour Mills Co., Ltd., (bankrupt) wishes to For sale by all its branches and by 3820 Washington Bivd., 
announce to the trade that. he has for sale a valu- pare Deny ae Be preg ree ea they 
able milling property in the town of Tillsonburg, 
Ontario. The location is one of the. best in Canada. 


It is on direct railway lines between Chicago and 


New York and has ready access by rail and water | 
to sources of grain supply in the west and all the Ved G E E 
great consuming markets for flour in the east. <e N Acts) 


This perenne, compyraes: OTTO 
Flour Mill, capacity 500 bbls per day 
Pot Barley Mill, capacity 50 bbls per day 
Pea Mill, ' capacity 120 bbls per day 
Grain Elevator of 80,000 bushels capacity 
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The AGENE PROCESS 


In addition to the foregoing there are several 
storage warehouses. The motive power is steam and 
electricity with auxiliary water power of 120 h. p. 


The mill is served by the Canadian National, 
Canadian Pacific, Michigan Central and Wabash 
Railways. 


The local trade tributary to this plant amounts 
to $125,000 per year. 


A valuable local feature is the fact that this 
district produces more and better soft winter wheat 
than any other part of Ontario, consequently it 
has always enjoyed a valuable trade in soft winter 
wheat flour. 


Any miller in the United States or Canada who 
wishes to secure a location in that part of this con- 
tinent which the march of events is showing to be 
the very best for both domestic and foreign trade 
would do well to look into this opportunity. This 
plant could not be built today for several times its 
present price. Terms of sale to suit purchaser. 


is backed up by a nation 


et ae 
: 


wide organization with 


over 5000 installations of 


its various processes in con- 


stant operation. 


mena cemer? mes 
eS, 


This enables us to main- 


PATEL TADEEEENENER 


tain a large service organ- 


ization in constant touch 


with users of Agene. 





THIN 


Send 20 pound untreated samples 
of your flour for demonstration 


Interested parties are invited to communicate 
with 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
NEWARK : NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURG SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY 


ST LOUIS SEATTLE KNOXVILLE DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO 


H. T. Jamieson, Trustee, 
Royal Bank Building, 
~Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 











TUCUCOCOOOTOO OUT OOH 








Common Sense Wheat Heaters Zi 
Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamers 
Columbian First Break Feed Governors 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CC 
104 No. Second St. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINI 
































